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HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 

nc  U  S  ^ 


Victrola  XVII.  $250 
Victrola  XVII.  electric.  $300 

Mahograny  or  oak 


Will  there  be  aVictrola 
/our  home  this  Christmas? 


There’s  joy  in  the  home  that  has  a  V^ictrola  on  Christmas  morning. 
There’s  music  and  mirth  all  year  round. 

To  hear  the  world’s  best  music  is  a  pleasure  every  one  enjoys,  and  the  artists 
who  entertain  you  on  the  Victrola  are  the  artists  every  one  wants  to  hear.  The 
world’s  greatest  artists — and  they  make  records  for  the  Victrola  exclusively. 

Caruso,  Alda,  Calve,  Culp,  de  Gogorza,  De  Luca,  Farrar,  Gadski, 
Galli-Curci,  Gluck,  Hempel,  Homer,  Journet,  Martinelli,  McCormack, 
Melba,  Ruffo,  Schumann-Heink,  Scotti,  Sembrich,  Tetrazzini,  and  other 
famous  singers  of  the  opera  and  concert  stage.  Elman,  Kreisler,  Paderewski, 
Powell,  Zimbalist,  and  other  noted  instrumentalists.  Sousa’s  Band,  Pryor’s 
Band,  Conway’s  Band,  Victor  Herbert’s  Orchestra,  and  other  bands  and 
orchestras  of  world-wide  renown.  Harry  Lauder,  Nora  Bayes,  Raymond 
Hitchcock,  and  a  host  of  other  favorite  entertainers. 

Get  a  Victrola  this  Christmas  and  have  all  this  wonderful  array  of  famous 
talent  entertain  you  and  your  family  at  Christmas  time — and  throughout  the  year. 

There  are  Victor  dealers  everywhere,  and  they  will  gladly  play  your  favorite  music  for 
you  and  demonstrate  the  various  styles  of  the  Victor  and  Victrola — JftlO  to  $400.  Ask  to 
hear  the  Saenger  Voice  Culture  Records. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors 

**Vietrola**  it  the  RoRliUred  Trnde-mnrk  of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  designating 
the  prodnets  of  this  Company  only.  Wariiliia :  the  nee  oi  the  word  Vlrtr«>la  upon  or  in  the  pro* 
motion  or  sale  of  any  other  Talking  Machine  or  Phonograph  prodnets  is  misleading  and  illegal. 


Motor  Supremacy 


To  Insure  VIrtor  quality,  always 
look  for  the  famous  trade-mark, 
“His  Master's  Voice."  It  Is  on 
all  genuine  products  of  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company. 
New  Victor  Records  deBoostraled 
at  all  dealers  eo  Ike  1st  oi  etch 
■ootk. 


l■portaot  Notice.  Victor  Records 
and  Victor  Machines  are  sclen- 
tlHcally  coordinated  and  sy  nrhro- 
iilzcd  by  our  special  processes 
of  maoufacture,  and  their  use, 
one  with  the  other,  is  absolutely 
essential  to  a  perfect  Victor 
reproduction. 
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Distinctly  Superior 

Jewelry 

Watches  Clocks 
Silverware 
China  Glass 
Stationery 

The  Tiffany  Blue  Bookcints  prices 
It  will  be  sent  upon  request 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37 -Street 
New  York 
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Mr.  HARRISON  was  still  unconvinced. 

“Then  there’s  another  thing,  Mr.  Harrison,” 
said  John  Gordon,  “about  having  your  letter-heads 
printed  on  Old  Hampshire  Bond.” 

“What’s  that,  Gordon?”  questioned  the  president  of 
the  Consolidated  Sales  Company. 

“The  psychological  effect  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond  on 
your  stenographers.” 

“I — I— don’t  quite  get  you,  Gordon.” 

“It’s  something  like  this — a  stenographer  feels  little 
pritle  in  her  work  when  she  writes  letters  on  jioor  paiier. 

“No  matter  how  l)eautifully  she  tj-pes  her  letters;  how 
artistically  she  sptices  them  and  lays  them  out,  she  is 
Ixmnd  to  feel  that  what  she  has  done  is  not  a  perfect 
j)iece  of  work. 

“To  her  it  is  a  good  picture  l)adly  frametl.  She  loses 
interest. 

“Now,  give  the  sjime  woman  a  sheet  of  Old  Hampshire 
Bond,  well  i>rinted,  and  her  whole  attitude  changes. 

“Then  she  has  something  lieautiful  to  work  up  to.” 
“Now,  Gordon.”  interjiosed  Mr.  Harrison,  “do  you 
really  believe  that?  ” 

"Believe  it.  Mr.  Harrison?  I  know  it.  I  could  name  a 
dozen  men  who  have  told  me  that  same  story. 

“As  scMin  as  they  legan  to  use  Old  Hampshire  Bond, 
their  stenographers  began  to  turn  out  letters  to  match. 
Letters  that  were  indeetl  works  of  art.” 

“It  sounds  reasonable,  anvwaj' — but,  Gordon,  do  you 
mind  if  I  call  in  Miss  Jansen?” 

“Not  at  alt,”  answered  Gordon  confidently. 

Mr.  Harrison  jiushed  a  button. 

“Miss  Jansen.”  he  said,  when  his  chief  stenographer 
enteriHl  the  room,  “look  at  this  sheet  of  letter-papier  and 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  it.” 

“It’s  lieautiful,”  said  Miss  Jansen,  without  a  moment’s 
hesitation.  “It  feels  giKKl,  too.  Sort  of  snappy.” 

“Now,  Miss  JansMi,  tell  me  the  truth:  Do  you  think 
you  and  the  other  girls  would  do  lietter  work  with  this 
piaiier?” 

“Yes,  I  am  sure  we  would;  the  girls  often  complain  about 
the  looks  of  our  pres(*nt  papier,  and  I  lielieve  that’s  the 
reason  why  they  have  to  do  so  many  letters  over.” 

“All  right,  Gordon,  I  guess  that  cigars  are  on  me  this 
time,”  laughed  Mr.  Harrison. 

“We  will  have  the  new  letter-heads  on  Old  Hampshire 
Bond.” 

Miss  Jansen’s  face  was  a  study  as  she  went  out  to  tell 
the  other  girls. 


Old  Hampshire  is  the  piapier  for  the  business  organization  that  aims  for  perfection  in  its  business  letters. 

It  has  beauty,  it  has  the  crackle  and  feel  of  quality,  it  has  the  body  and  strength  to  make  it  sUnd  up  after  a  trip 
through  the  mails. 

It  reflects  as  truly  as  a  mirror,  the  strength  and  reliability  of  the  business  house  it  represents. 

Its  obvious  advantages  cause  the  slightly  higher  cost  per  letter  to  fade  into  insignificance. 


Better  Business  Letters— Sent  FREE 

■xrxTii'nci'S.  suirgcstions  .ind  rec<>mmcndatii>ns  on  the  more  profitable  use  of  the 
The  first  edition  is  now  ready,  and  more  are  to  follow  shortly,  .^ny  man  writini; 
letter-head  may  have  the  entire  series  as  Cach  edition  is  ready. 


HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 


The  only  paper  manufacturers  in  the  world 
making  bond  papers  exclusively 


SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS 
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AMERICAN  BUSINESS  ANSWERS  “PRESENT” 


NO  CHANGES  which  this  war  will  bring  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  we  think,  will  be  greater  or  more  enduring 
than  those  which  will  take  place  in  the  structure 
and  conduct  of  American  business. 

They  are  under  way  now,  but  their  manifestations  and 
significance  are  obscured  by  the  great  drama  of  battle  in 
France  and  Belgium. 

Take,  for  example,  the  abandonment  by  the  average 
American  business  man  of  his  stoutly  maintained  resis¬ 
tance  to  interference  with  his  business  affairs. 

You  could  tell  him  there  was  poison  in  the  food  he  ate, 
shoddy  in  the  clothing  sold  to  him,  and  quick-burning 
material  in  the  house  rented  to  him,  and  he  would  bear  the 
disclosures  with  surprising  cheerfulness. 

If  you  as  an  individual  or  association  insisted  upon  some 
form  of  action  by  him  he  would  patiently  join — some  of 
him  at  least — a  “poison  squad,”  ready  to  eat  anything 
labeled  “suspect,”  or  he  would  dwell  at  your  behest  in 
“model  flats,”  “community  groups,”  or  whatnot. 

And  then,  misled  by  his  docility  in  these  matters  personal 
to  him,  you  would  try  to  tell  him  about  something  wrong 
in  his  business,  or  suggest  in  it  a  modest  improvement,  and 
— he  would  go  stark,  raving  mad. 

We  know  here  in  Everybody’s  office  how’  mad — we  tried 
in  our  diffident  way  to  point  out  certain  things  that  were 
wrong  in  American  business,  with  just  the  result  described. 
And  for  this  reason  it  is  perhaps  plainer  to  us  than  to  most 
folks  how  great  a  change  has  been  wrought  by  six  months 
of  war. 

The  American  business  man  is  submitting  to  dictation 
in  things  which  had  been  to  him  almost  sacred. 

He  accepts  cheerfully  a  Government-fixed  price  for  his 
copper,  for  his  steel,  for  his  ships,  and  if  he  is  a  retail  dealer 
in  coal,  perchance,  he  suffers  a  mere  college  president  to 
tell  him  that  he  shall  sell  to  his  customers  at  the  1915 
margin  plus  an  increase  of  thirty  per  cent. 

He  acknowledges  the  principle  of  priority  in  shipments 
by  the  railroads,  knowing  that  his  own  goods  must  remain 
indefinitely  in  freight  houses  or  on  sidings  while  war  mate- 
terials  go  swiftly  to  their  appointed  place. 

He  submits  to  a  scale  of  taxation  so  drastic  .iiat  if  it 
had  appeared  to  him  in  the  course  of  a  nightmare  a  year 
ago  he  would  have  awakened  himself  with  his  own 
laughter. 

He  turns  over  parts  of  his  plant  for  the  making  of  this 
or  that  which  the  Government  requires,  and  diminishes  by 
so  much  the  output  of  his  own  pet  product. 

He  bears  with  fortitude  contact  with  a  score  of  “Boards” 
and  “Committees”  w'hich  a  year  ago  he  would  have  thought 
impertinent  meddlers.  He  listens  while  they  tell  him  how 
inadequate  is  his  cost-accounting  system;  nods  acceptance 
when  they  tell  him  that  he  must  standardize  his  product 
on  a  model  which  his  compietitor  has  evolved;  bows  to  the 
dictum  that  he  must  turn  over  to  them  his  ships  or  his 
factorv',  or  must  build  at  their  prices,  with  labor  and  cost 
conditions  fixed  according  to  their  ideas. 

If  he  is  the  president  of  a  Produce  Exchange,  he  tells  his 
members  that  they  had  best  not  speculate  in  cottonseed- 
oil  futures,  or  a  “Board”  will  close  the  trading  in  it. 

Something  very  like  social  ostracism  greets  the  profes¬ 


sional  bear  operator  in  stocks — upon  whom  also  the  Ex¬ 
changes  visit  their  official  displeasure. 

And  yet  it  seems  like  yesterday  that  Everybody’s  sug¬ 
gestion  along  this  particular  line  fell  in  Wall  Street  with  all 
the  effects  of  a  high-explosive  shell. 

The  truth  is  that  .\merican  business  needed  something 
bigger  than  itself  to  jar  it  out  of  its  ingrowing  conscious¬ 
ness,  to  burn  off  the  dross  of  self-interest  from  the  pure 
gold  of  Patriotisni,  the  presence  of  which  no  one  has  ever 
questioned.  This  the  war  is  doing. 

WE  UO'not  mean  that  business  men  everywhere  are 
foregoing  their  judgment  of  the  measures  which  are 
being  enforced,  or  blindly  accepting  as  of  permanent  value 
many  of  these  which  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, be 
emergency  methods.  But  we  do  mean  that  in  the  mass  there 
are  measures  of  i)ermanent  value,  and  that  these  will  prove 
their  true  worth  in  the  course  of  this  exjierimentation. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  doubt  seriously  if  many 
things  will  ever  be  exactly  the  same  with  American  business 
when  the  war  is  ended. 

We  doubt  seriously  if  men  like  Henry  P.  Davi.son,  Frank 
Vanderlip,  Daniel  Willard  and  scores  of  other  able  men 
who  have  accepted  positions  of  great  resjionsibility  in  this 
emergency,  can  come  into  intimate  touch  with  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  this  country  in  times  of  stress  without 
carrying  away  a  vision  of  a  work  to  be  done  in  times  of 
I)eace. 

We  doubt  if  official  Washington  can  come  into  touch 
with  these  leaders  of  American  business  under  the  same 
conditions  without  permanent  advantage  to  our  whole  struc¬ 
ture  of  government. 

We  do  not  mean  simply  a  gain  on  the  side  of  efficiency 
in  the  conduct  of  government.  We  do  mean  an  increased 
confidence  in  the  real  purposes  of  men  to  whose  hands 
Fortune  has  committed  the  welfare  of  millions  of  workers. 

And  we  believe  these  men  will  prove  absolutely  worthy 
of  that  confidence. 

How  can  any  one  believe  otherwise,  when,  in  their  great 
gathering  at  Atlantic  City  a  few  weeks  ago,  representatives  of 
above  a  half-million  business  men  and  industries,  all  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  adopted 
a  set  of  war  resolutions  which  include  the  following  declara¬ 
tion: 

“  T  TNDISMAYED  at  the  prosjiect  of  great  taxes,  facing 
^  the  consumption  of  its  accumulated  savings,  Ameri¬ 
can  Business  without  hesitation  pledges  our  Government  its 
full  and  unqualified  support  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
until  Prussianism  is  utterly  destroyed. 

“Assembled  on  the  call  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  and  representing  more  than  half  a 
million  business  men  and  every  industry  in  every  State  in 
the  Union,  this  Convention  promises  to  our  people  that 
Business  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  waste  of  men 
and  material  and  will  dedicate  to  the  nation  every  facility 
it  has  developed  and  every  financial  resource  it  commands 
on  such  terms  and  under  such  circumstances  as  our  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  determine  to  be  just.” 

American  business  men  have  answered  “Present"  to  the 
country’s  roll-call. 
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Arthur  Middleton 

c/  the  Metropolitan  Opera 


Thomas  Ch  timers 


•if  the  Metropolitan  Opera 


Margaret  MaUenauer 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 


Marie  Rappold 

of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 


^iPouldn  7  ^ou  tike  to  have 
\  these  0\ictrobotitan  Stars 
I  as  uoiir  Ohristmas  Quests  9 

.  TXrOULDN’T  it  be  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  sit  down  amidst  the 
^  comfortable  surroundings  of  your  own  home  and  listen  to  Anna 
Case,  Marie  Rappold,  Margaret  Matzenauer,  Arthur  Middleton,  Thomas 
Chalmers,  and  the  other  great  singers  of  the  world?  That  would  be 
a  privilege,  wouldn’t  it? 

We  said  would  be  a  privilege.  But  thanks  to  the  genius  of  Thomas 
A.  Edison  it  is  a  privilege  which  is  now  within  your  grasp.  So  far  as 
I  the  enjoyment  of  their  voices  is  concerned  you  can  actually  have 
this  distinguished  group  as  Yuletide  guests.  You  can  sit  in  your  own 

I  home  and  revel  in  the  beauty  of  their  magnificent  voices. 

EDISON 

“  T/te  Phonograph  ttifh  a  SouV 


Anna  Case 

cf  the  Melropolilan  Opera 


reproduces  the  human  voice  with  such 
fidelity  and  accuracy  that  no  human  ear 
can  detect  a  shade  of  difference  between 
the  living  artists  and  the  New  Edison’s 
Re-Creation  of  their  voices — or  instru¬ 
mental  performances. 

You  will,  very  naturally,  feel  skeptical 
about  so  strong  a  claim.  But  before  hun¬ 
dreds  of  audiences  we  have  conducted 
our  famous  “tone  tests”  in  which  the  in¬ 
strument  was  pitted  against  the  artist  and 
invariably  the  verdict  was  the  same;  no 
difference  could  be  detected.  In  a 
“tone  test,”  the  artist  sings  in  his  natural 
voice;  then  suddenly  ceases,  leaving  the 
instrument  to  continue  the  song  alone. 
Thirty  different  great  artists  have  made 
these  tests. 

More  than  one  million  people  have 
attended  the  tests  and  not  one  of 
them  has  been  able  to  tell,  except  by 


watching  the  singer’s  lips,  when  the 
living  voice  left  off  and  when  the 
New  Edison  began.  With  the  lights 
lowered  not  one  could  tell  when  the 
change  took  place.  500  unprejudiced 
newspaper  critics  who  witnessed  the  re¬ 
citals  unite  in  this  assertion.  In  this  new 
instrument  Mr.  Edison  has  actually  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  re-creating  the  human  voice. 

We  have  never  heard  of  any  sound- 
producing  device  whose  manufacturer 
dared  to  risk  so  relentless  a  trial.  Until 
the  New  Edison  was  perfected  such  an 
achievement  was  undreamed  of. 

The  actual  photographs  reproduced 
on  this  page  depict  five  Metropolitan 
Opera  Stars  singling  in  direct  comparison 
with  the  New  Edison’s  Re-Creation  of 
their  voices.  No  listener  could  detect  the 
slightest  shade  of  difference  between  the 
living  voices  and  their  Re-Creation. 


A  ROYAL  GIFT 
It  Means  a  Richer  Life 


As  a  Christmas  gift  what  can  surpass  this 
wonderful  instrument  ?  It  is  like  a  permanent 
pass  to  all  the  operas,  all  the  concerts,  all  the 
music  of  the  whole  world.  It  does  actually 
add  something  real  and  vital  to  life. 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  New  Edison 
as  a  family  gift?  Nowadays  many  families 
are  eliminating  the  smaller  individual  pres* 
ents  to  one  another  and  are  pooling  their  holi¬ 
day  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  **the  phono* 
graph  with  a  soul.** 


We  believe  that  you*d  find  our  literature  of 
interest.  It's  different  from  the  usual  catalog 
style.  Drop  us  a  line  and  we'll  send  you  copies 
of  our  musical  magazine,  **  Along  Broadway,'* 
of  the  brochure,  “Music’s  Re-Creation,”  and  of 
the  booklet,  “What  the  Critics  Say.” 

Or  call  at  the  nearest  licensed  Edison  mer¬ 
chant  in  your  vicinity  and  receive  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  New  Edison.  He  advertises 
in  your  local  papers. 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  INC.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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HSORnum  % 
QnRi^nTfliTi^ 


ITOQRQ  are  e  thousancL 
transitory  offerings  uihich 
may  serve  to  remind  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  your  sentiments' 
this  Qhristmas,  but  it  is  the. 
peculiar  charm  of  a  gift  oF 
(Sorham  Silveriuare  that  it  re¬ 
mains  as  a  permanent  remind¬ 
er,  not  only  of  this  Qhristmas, 
but  of  many  Ohristmases  to 
come,  reneruing  the  senti¬ 
ment  annually  regardless  of 
luhether  v^ou  supplement  it 
ujith  future  giving. 

GORnBm  STORLIR^  SILVeRUSBRe 

is  sold  by  leading  jeiuelers  every- 
luhere  and  bears  •  ^ 

this  trade -mark  •- 


COPYRIGHT  1917 


THE  GORHHM  COMP/INY 

SILVERSMITHS  /iND  GOLDSMITHS 

NEW  YORK 

WORKS  -  PROVIDENCE  /IND  NEW  VORJC 
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f^^^ERHAPS  no  article  in  home  furnishings  is  selected  with  such  care,  thought  and  deliberation 
I  ^  1  as  a  rug.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  no  article  receives  so  little  worth-while  attention  after  it 
I  comes  into  the  home.  Sweeping,  or  at  the  best,  vacuum  cleaning,  must  suffice  while  almost 
\  "■  ■  ■■  ■-*  everything  else  not  only  is  dusted  but  kept  as  bright  as  new  with  soap  and  water. 

Most  people  hesitate  to  clean  rugs  because  they  think  the  work  requires  special  skill  and  secret  methods. 
This  probably  is  true  if  the  rug  is  dirty  through  and  through.  Usually,  however,  only  the  surface  is 
soiled.  Then,  as  with  numerous  other  seemingly  impossible  tasks,  the  cleaning  can  be  done  at  home  as 
often  as  necessary  without  professional  help  and  at  nominal  cost  by  the  judicious  use  of  Ivory  Soap. 

To  Clean  Carpets  and  Rugs 

Sweep  thoroughly.  Then,  beginning  at  the  comer  farthest  from  the  door,  scatter  Ivory  Soap 
Paste  ( see  directions  inside  wrapper )  over  not  more  than  a  square  yard  at  a  time.  Scrub 
vigorously  with  a  stiff  scrubbing  brush.  Scrape  off  the  paste  with  a  metal-edged  ruler  or 
a  piece  of  zinc.  Wipe  thoroughly  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  clean,  lukewarm  water. 

Work  with — not  against — the  nap.  Use  water  sparingly. 

No  matter  how  delicate  the  colors  may  be,  this  treatment  can  do  nothing  but  restore  them  to  their  original 
beauty.  For  water,  used  sparingly  as  suggested,  will  not  injure  them,  and  Ivory  Soap  cannot  harm  any¬ 
thing  that  water  itself  does  not  harm.  _ 
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INVADED  AMERICA 


By  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 


I. 

Poisoning  the  Press 


“Our  best  allies  will  continue  to  be, 
as  heretofore,  German>Americans. 
Their  services  to  the  German  cause 
can  be  underestimated  only  by 
people  Krossly  ignorant  of  Amer¬ 
ican  conditions.” 

"Die  Kolnisehr  ZriUtntt."  .4  German  Gorernment- 
Inspirfd  Organ. 

K’'OVV  German  is  the  United 

States  of  .-Xmer-  _ 

ica?  Where  do 
^  our  eight  mil- 
ion  residents  of  Ger¬ 
man  birth,  upbringing, 
or  extraction  really 
stand  on  the  question  of 
this  war? 

Where  they  stood  be¬ 
fore  we  took  part,  is  in¬ 
dubitable.  Ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  them  favored  the  Father- 
land.  To  any  unbiased  mind  this  is 
a  matter  for  sympathetic  comprehen¬ 
sion  ;  not  for  resentment.  The  Germans 


are  a  passion¬ 
ately  patriotic 
race.  Those 
of  the  blood  in 
.America  saw 
thenationfrom 
which  they  had 
sjirung,  fight¬ 
ing  against 
tremendous 
odds,  with  a 
quality  of  skill, 
self-sacrifice 
and  courage 
which.it  would 
lx;  fatuous  to 
deny  or  be¬ 
little.  They 
did  not  stop  to 
reason  as  to 
the  political 
right  and 
wrong  of  the  conflict. 
'Ihey  accepted  their 
opinions  and  preju¬ 
dices  ready-made  from 
Germany,  and  with  all 
the  ardor  of  an  emo¬ 
tional  and  sentimental 
|x*ople.  gave  her  their 
whole-hearted  support. 
That,  with  a  heavy  preponderance  of 
public  opinion  against  them,  they  were 
subjected  to  so  few  manifestations  of 
bitterness,  seems  to  me  strong  evidence 
for  the  charity,  tolerance,  and  restraint 
of  our  composite  polyracial  public. 

With  our  participation  in  the  world 
struggle,  the  internal  status  abruptly 


This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  articles  about  the  war  that  is  actually 
going  on  right  here  in  America.  In  this  series  Mr.  Adams  will 
search  out  and  bring  to  the  light  the  various  forms  of  American  dis¬ 
loyalty  and  of  German  plots  and  propaganda  throughout  the  country. 
Mr.  Adams  is  a  seasoned  investigator,  of  authority  and  reputation. 
Next  month  he  will  present  a  study  of  a  certain  Middle  IV estem 
state  and  the  enemy  within  Us  borders. 


altered.  Heretofore  any  man’s  war- 
svmpathies  were  his  own  private  busi¬ 
ness,  now  they  became  a  matter  of  pos¬ 
sible  public  moment.  The  pro-Ger¬ 
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man,  if  he  retained  that  habit  of  mind, 
of  necessity  and  almost  by  fiat  took  on 
the  asiiect  of  anti-.^mericanism.  He 
was  a  proper  object  for  suspicion  and 
watchfulness,  as  a  jHissible  channel  of 
hostile  activity.  This  country  had  al¬ 
ready  been  Invaded  by  Teutonic  propa¬ 
ganda  in  various  phases.  Vital  ques¬ 
tions  were  now  to  arise  which  called 
and  still  call  for  answer.  Are  we  being 
continuously  and  systematically  in¬ 
vaded,  despite  our  closed  boundaries, 
by  the  route  of  disloyalty  among  our 
fellows  of  Teutonic  extraction?  .\re 
our  German-.'Wericans  truly  German- 
Americans?  Or  are  they  Germans  in 
America?  Is  the  Kolnische  Zeitung’s 
boast  well  founded? 

In  this  first  article  I  am  going  to  put 
the  Teutonized  press  on  the  witness- 
stand  and  prove — No;  I  am  not  going  to 
prove  anything.  I  am  going  to  let  it 
prove  itself.  Out  of  its  own  testimony 
will  stand  forth  one  salient  faijt:  Gen¬ 
erally  s{)eaking,  and  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  there  is  left  in  America  no 
German-American  press.  What  we 
have  to  face  is  a  German  press  in 
.America,  doing  the  work  of  Germany, 
and  resjxinsive  to  the  necessities  and 
the  political  machinations  of  the  Kai¬ 
ser’s  government,  whether  it  be  lifting 
high  the  banner  of  Deutschtum  or  erx  - 
ing  aloud  for  a  peace  of  the  made-in- 
Germany  brand. 

As  a  preface  it  should  be  clearly  un¬ 
derstood  to  what  extent  this  country  is 
involved  in  the  war.  We  are  perhaps 
too  prone  to  think  of  the  world-conflict 
_  as  something  providen¬ 
tially  separated  from  us 
by  three  thousand  miles 
of  ocean;  an  affair  of 
foreign  trenches,  to 
which  we  can  send  our. 
soldiers  when  conve¬ 
nient.  That  is  a  mis- 
conception  of  fatal 
potentialities.  To-day 
the  whole  United  States 
is  in  the  trenches.  The  Germans  have 
put  us  there.  They  have  brought  the 
war  to. America — had  brought  it,  indeed, 
long  before  our  formal  declaration — by 
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plotting,  by  intrigue,  by  sabotage  on 
the  grand  scale,  by  slaughter  of  our 
people  on  land  and  sea.  It  is  in  \  ain 
to  prate  of  “.Ymerica  first”  and  urge 
that  our  men  be  held  in  this  country, 
in  case  the  Germans  come  across  and 
attack  us.  They  have  already  done  it. 
They  are  doing  it  to-day;  and  their  con¬ 
tinuing  systematized  propaganda  of 
poison  for  the  .\merican  mind,  distilled 
through  their  press,  is  aiding  in  the 
work. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  what  was 
going  on  under  cover  before  war  was 
declared.  An  “advertising  bureau”  on 
Wall  Street  is  raided,  and  there  in  a 
safe,  behind  the  seal  of  the  Imperial 
German  Government,  are  found  papers 
naming  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York  in  a  suggestion  to  raid 
defenseless  English  cities;  other  papers 
recording  the  purchase  of  venal  war 
correspondents  and  lecturers;  revealing 
a  subsidizing  of  the  press;  noting  an 
offer  of  high  explosives  by  that  tainted 
American,  George  Sylvester  Viereck, 
and  betraying  spy  activities  in  a  dozen 
diverse  lines. 

An  innocent-pretending  Information 
Bureau  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line 
is  investigated,  and  its  activities  are 
found  to  bear  upon  the  projected  plant¬ 
ing  of  bombs  in  the  coal-bunkers  of  mer¬ 
chant  vessels.  Inquiries  are  made  into 
the  purposes  of  a  philanthropic  Austro- 
German  Labor  Employment  Bureau, 
and  lo!  it  reveals  itself  not  as  providing 
labor,  but  as  alienating  it;  not  as  pro¬ 
moting  employment,  but  as  fomenting 
strikes,  and  all  in  the  interests  of  the 
Central  Powers. 

Later  on,  while  the  L’nited  States  is 
absorbed  in  war-energies,  it  develops 
that  a  German  firm  in  New  York  has 
been  betraying  the  details  of  our  trans¬ 
port  service  through  supposed  commer¬ 
cial  cablegrams  to  Spain;  that  even  the 
Red  Cross  is  made  the  innocent  medium 
of  treasonable  correspondence;  that  our 
munitions  factories,  chemical  concerns 
manufacturing  high  explosives,  yes,  our 
armories  themselves  harbor  alien  ene¬ 
mies;  that  at  least  a  part  of  von 
Bernstorff’s  fifty-million-dollar  slush 
fund  remains  and  is  active  in  this 
country. 

Their  Master’s  Voice 

O  THE  invaders  work.  And  the  in¬ 
vasion  has  its  own  voice:  the  voice 
of  Germany  in  America — the  disloyal 
foreign-language  press. 

Lest  what  follows  should  be  con¬ 
strued  as  a  broadside  directed  against 
all  German-.Americans,  let  me  at  once 
make  clear  my  conviction  that  the  best 
element  of  our  Teutonic  citizenship  is 
truly  and  unresers-edly  faithful  to  the 
United  States.  Unhappily,  this  ele¬ 
ment  has  no  representative  voice  in  the 
press.  Here  and  there  is  to  be  found  a 
Yiddish  publication,  such  as  Miller's 
Weekly  in  New  York,  which  is  not  ex¬ 
celled  in  patriotism  by  the  sturdiest 


exponents  of  undiluted  Americanism. 
Here  and  there  is  a  German  paper  which 
exercises  an  honorable  and  conscien¬ 
tious  restraint,  such  as  the  Xeu’  Yorker 
Herold  or  the  Deulscher  Ilerold  of  Sioux 
Falls,  South  Dakota.  But  the  great 
mass  of  their  fellows,  with  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  caution,  are  disloyal,  heart  and 
soul.  They  are  part  of  the  German 
invasion  of  America. 

Weakening  Our  War -Will 

HESE  invaders  have  done  much 
by  thdr  methods,  subtle  or  direct, 
to  set  in  an  equivocal  and  unfortu¬ 
nate  light  those  Americans  whose 
fundamental  loyalty  to  American  ideals 
can  not  be  fairly  suspected  of  taint  from 
German  sources,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
have  deemed  it  fit  or  necessary  to  x  oice 
views  in  opposition  to  the  war  or  the 
policies  of  the  government,  or  to  make 
organized  efforts  to  bring  about  a  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  of  peace.  Though  these 
.\mericans  and  their  motives  would  not 
receive  just  treatment  by  being  in¬ 
cluded  in  what  follows,  it  is  clear  that 
their  position  not  only  lends  itself  to 
such  confusion,  but  is  the  same  in  its 
immediate  effect  on  the  successful 
attainment  of  our  objects  in  the  war 
as  the  frankly  and  unquestionably 
treasonable  and  disloyal  activities  of  the 
German  propagandists.  The  reason  is 
clear. 

Some  gullible  dim-wit,  in  the  early 
days  of  our  war,  started  a  strange  rumor 
circulating:  German  agents  were  scat¬ 
tering  broadcast  the  germs  of  lockjaw 
through  the  agency  of  infected  court- 
piaster!  Considered  as  a  scientific 
fact,  the  report  is  hardly  worth  laugh¬ 
ing  at.  But  as  a  parable  it  could  not  be 
bettered.  The  Germans  have  been 
spreading  a  subtle  and  jxitent  infection 
throughout  the  country.  Sedulously 
and  expertly  they  have  been  jxiisoning, 
not  the  bodies  but  the  mind  of  a  nation. 
Printer’s  ink  has  been  their  medium. 
Through  it  they  have  infected  and 
weakened  our  faith  in  our  allies,  our 
faith  in  ourselves,  our  loyalty  and 
patriotism. 

Something  more  than  this,  too,  I 
think. 

In  every  truly  great  enterprise  there 
must  be  the  will  to  succeed.  In  war  it 
is  a  composite  thing,  of  infinite  com¬ 
plexity,  subtlety,  and  importance;  an 
impalpable  combination  of  the  mind 
and  souls  of  all  of  us  in  a  will-to-win. 
It  is  the  solidarity  of  a  nation,  compar¬ 
able  to  the  solidarity  of  a  regiment 
which  advances  to  the  assault,  each 
com{X)nent  part  inspired  by  a  reciprocal 
faith.  Lacking  this  faith,  a  regiment, 
an  army,  or  a  nation  goes  into  battle 
heavily  handicapped.  It  is  this  which 
the  Teutonic  propaganda  in  this  coun¬ 
try  cunningly  attacks.  It  seeks  to  un¬ 
dermine  and  disintegrate  the  war-spirit 
of  .\merica.  For  this  all  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  known  to  have 
been  poured  iiito  this  country,  and  the 


millions  which  may  be  surmised,  are 
money  well  expended,  for  a  national 
spirit  divided  against  itself  can  not  pre¬ 
vail  in  a  conflict  such  as  this. 

Before  our  entry  into  the  war,  there 
had  been  carried  on  a  determined  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  German-.\merican  press, 
supiKirted  by  the  sy  mpathetic  Yiddish 
papers  and  many  of  the  Scandinavian- 
language  papers,  to  prevent  our  being 
drawn  in.  This  was  fair  and  natural, 
though  the  methods  employed  were, 
at  times,  open  to  criticism. 

Pacifist  .American  newspapers,  and 
publications  which,  while  disdaining  the 
implication  of  pacificism  in  its  deroga¬ 
tory  sense,  still  believed  that  a  way  of 
avoidance  not  incompatible  with  honor 
could  be  found,  assumed  the  same  at¬ 
titude.  Therein  there  was  no  impro¬ 
priety,  though  here  again  the  means 
employed  were  often  repugnant  to  fair 
play  and  honorable  journalism.  To  the 
general  jirinciple  of  the  right  to  strive 
for  jieace  so  long  as  hope  remained,  no 
just  mind  could  take  exception.  There¬ 
fore  I  shall  not  touch  ujxni  the  ante- 
war  propaganda,  except  as  it  may 
throw  light  ujx)n  subsequent  events. 

Once  this  nation  had  elected  to  take 
uj)  arms,  the  choice  was  no  longer  be¬ 
tween,  war  and  [K'ace;  it  was  Ijetween 
the  United  States  of  .America  and  Ger¬ 
many.  The  man  who  now  spoke  for 
Germany  or  acted  in  oj)ix)sition  to  the 
war,  acted  and  sjxike  against  this  coun¬ 
try.  From  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
German-.Americans  came  their  instant 
assurance  of  loyalty.  Their  press 
joined  in,  with  but  a  few  discordant 
voices.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  the 
Teutonic  projyaganda,  so  carefully  es¬ 
tablished  before  the  war,  had  been 
swe{)t  away  by  the  wave  of  piatriotism 
which  covered  the  country.  But  the 
spyirit  of  Teutonism  is  not  so  easily  dis¬ 
lodged.  Prudence  suggested,  indc*ed, 
that  activity  lie  veiled  until  the  first  en¬ 
thusiasm  should  dissipyate  itself.  But 
the  system  was  never  seriously  affected. 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  pxiison-dissem- 
inating  mechanism  of  Teutonic  press- 
work  was  in  full  swing. 

The  Team-Work  of  Treachery 

F  THE  pyrecise  method  employed  I 
can  not  spyeak  with  knowledge.  It 
may  be  that  there  is  a  central  and  secret 
bureau,  a  German  official  press  agency, 
which  plans  each  separate  campyaign  and 
issues  instructions  or  even"  syndicated 
matter.  Suspiciously  accurate  team¬ 
work  is  at  times  observable  in  the  hy¬ 
phen  pyublications. 

But  proof  is  lacking  of  any  definite 
suppyly-station  of  news  or  editorials. 
This  much  is  certain,  however:  that 
general  lines  of  “pyress-work”  in  favor 
of  the  nation  with  which  we  are  at  war 
have  been  laid  down  and  faithfully  fol¬ 
lowed  out,  and  that  these  lines  are 
traceable  through  practically  the  whole 
field  of  disaffected  journalism. 

The  general  scheme  of  undermining 
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.\merican  sentiment  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  German  sentiment  through  control 
of  the  foreign-language  press  in  this 
country,  as  it  exists  to-day,  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  these  departments 
of  endeavor: 

1.  E.xaltation  of  German  aims,  arms, 
and  character  as  compared  with  Ameri¬ 
can. 

2.  Attacks,  more  or  less  veiled,  upon 
our  national  solidarity  through  (A)  in¬ 
citement  to  internal  troubles  by  at¬ 
tacks  u|K)n  the  Government,  and 
charges  of  usurpation  of  power  by  the 
authorities;  (B)  the  fomenting  of  race 
or  class  prejudice  and  hatred. 

3.  Efforts  to  alienate  this  country 
ffom  its  allies. 

4..  Hostility  to  measures  calculated  to 
promote  our  war  efficiency,  such  as  con¬ 
scription,  Liberty  Loan,  and  the  send¬ 
ing  forward  of  our  fighting  men. 

5.  Deutsclitiim;  the  projiagation  of 
the  German  war-spirit  in  America 
through  organization. 

Flying  the  Enemy's  Flag 

TX  .ALL  the  citations  which  follow,  the 
reader  must  bear  in  mind — it  will 
he  ditTicult  at  times — that  the  German 
matter  was  jiublished  and  disseminated 
by  newspapers  published  and  circulat¬ 
ed  openly  through  the  mails  after  ur 
ucre  at  war  with  Germany.  In  spirit 
these  publications  are  flying  the  flag 
of  the  enemy  inside  our  lines. 


To  begin  with  an  extreme  instance, 
read  this  impassioned  apostrophe  from 
the  Glencoe,  Minnesota,  Freie  Presse: 
“God  stand  by  you,  beloved  Ger¬ 
man  Fatherland!  Do  not  allow  your¬ 
self  to  be  devoured  by  your  foes.” 

Of  which  foes,  note  well,  the  United 
States  had  been  one  for  nearly  three 
months  at  the  time  when  this  astound¬ 
ing  piece  of  insolence  was  published. 

.As  if  that  were  not  sufficiently  strong 
testimony  to  its  traitorous  sympathies, 
the  same  sheet,  a  month  later,  employs 
the  editorial  first  person  to  this  effect: 
“We  want  a  strong  Germany  in 
steadfast  union  with  Austro-Hun- 
gary.” 

tlulenspiegel.  a  humorous  weekly 
jmblished  in  New  A'ork  (not  Berlin^, 
goes  on  record  with  this  Biblical  char¬ 
acterization  of  German  news  from  the 
front:  “As  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  soul, 
so  is  good  news  from  a  far  country.” 

Ojien  and  contemptuous  defiance  of 
the  United  States  is  expressed  by  the 
.Sonntagsblatt.  of  Philadephia,  which 
spreads  itself  across  seven  columns  of 
headline  to  announce  triumphantly: 

“Germany’s  answer  to  America: 
Two  Million  More  Men  Called!” 

and  then  proceeds  to  cheer  Germany  on 
to  the  battle  against  this  country,  in 
this  militant  Kultural  adjuration: 
“There  is  nothing  left  but  to  drive 
this  illusion” [the  intention  of  the  .Allies 
to  defeat  Oermanyl  “out  with  the  hard¬ 
est  blows  ever.” 


For  the  alien  resident  who  is  loyal 
to  the  United  States,  the  Teutonized 
press  has  nothing  but  scorn. 

The  Vorwarts,  of  Milwaukee,  reprints 
from  the  Deutsches  Journal  of  Mex¬ 
ico  an  article  savagely  derogatory  to 
the  German-Americans  who  do  not  ad¬ 
here  to  the  forepart  of  the  hv’phen,  and 
sets  the  seal  of  its  own  approval  upon  the 
treasonable  matter  by  heading  it:  “Tell 
the  German-Americans  the  Truth.” 

The  Propaganda  of  Pessimism 

XPLOITATION  Of  the  bogv- of  Ger¬ 
many’s  formidable  military"  power 
is  part  of  the  poison-campaign;  a  sort 
of  reflex  frightfulness  tending  to  in¬ 
timidate  the  weak-spirited.  No  one  is 
cleverer  at  this  form  of  suggestion  than 
William  R.  Hearst,  who,  because  of  the 
numbers  and  reach  of  the  newspapers 
controlled  by  him,  is  one  of  the  most 
jxiwerful  forces  in  the  United  States  in 
influencing  public  opinion.  And  this  is 
a  sjiecimen  of  the  provender  that  Mr. 
Hearst  feeds  his  readers: 

“The  plain  truth  is  that  without 
the  intervemion  of  some  unknown 
mechanical  invention,  the  Allies 
can  not  conquer  Germany  with  the 
means  at  their  disposal,  and  with 
such  reinforcements  as  we  can 
promptly  send  them,  and  may  be 
defeated  and  brought  to  sue  for  a 
humiliating  peace  l^fore  we  can  put 
the  millions  of  men  on  European 
soil  necessary  to  affect  the  military 
operations.” 
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“The  plain  truth  is,”  that  Mr.  Hearst  making  them  agents  of  bomb-plantings,  of  ability  to  teach  standards  of  democ- 
is  here  playing  an  important  part  in  the  inspired  strikes,  and  passport  forgeries  racy  to  Germany  is 
Teutonic  propaganda.  —all  these  were  but  examples  of  the  ..'as  if  a  monkey  wanted  to  teach 

The  same  theme  is  multifariously  and  Kaiser  s  sprightly  and  affectionate  play-  manners  to  a  human  being.” 

variously  handled  in  the  German  press  fulness.  xr  u  c  r  •  .  i.  • 

throughout  the  country.  “That  so  far.  The  propaganda-led  press  is  equally  If  the  o/.  Lom/x  ,  1  roci/cr-Zc/V/oig  is  tc 
Germany  has  been  gloriously  victorious,  ready  to  excuse  that  playfulness  else-  oe  cretlited, 

neither  friend  nor  enemy  can  dispute,”  where;  in  Belgium,  for  example,  which  “A  new  despotism  has  grown  up  in 

boasts  the  Iowa  Reform,  a  German  is  the  subject  of  much  inspired,  excul-  the  land,  a  despotism  which  misuses 

paper  published  in  Davenport,  Iowa.  patory  editorializing,  exemplified  by  democracy^kself.”^*"”*^*^*^^ 

The  Missouri  Staats-Zeitung  chimes  the  following  from  the  Missouri  Staats- 
in  to  this  effect:  Zeitung:  this,  of  course,  in  connection  witl 

“The  Chicaso  Examiner  published  “There  was  no  violation  of  Bel-  necessar\  centralization  of  powe! 

on  Saturday  a  leading  editorial  based  gium’s  neutrality;  there  have  been  to  carry  out  war  measures,  the  hostiht} 

on  the  report  of  nine  American  no  German  atrocities,”  being  in  realitv  to  the  war  measures 

officers.  England,  France  and  Italy  .  not  to  the  means  bv  which  thev  wen 

are  beaten  and  done  for.”  asserts  this  paper  in  a  passage,  not  the  achieved 

Hark  again  to  Mr.  Hearst’s  tremu-  I't  pShll  IrSlUh"''"''  " 

lous  voice  of  warning:  Kasize  he  ^rS^  oeril  of  au  th, 

“Rv  Haa/’inrina  wnr  E  pfi  ct  0  g  owi  g  peril  of  au  Kaiser  s  press  manipulators.  Mr.  Wil 

By  declaring  war  on  Germany  tocracy  m  this  country,  was  another  1,0^1  ..  -a 

we  . . .  make  the  defeat  of  the  Allies  c.Vnal  of  the  alien  nronairanda  Tmme-  held  up  as  an  idc 

as  sure  as  sure  can  be.”  P  ,  so  long  as  he  bore  wfith  Germany’ 

Tn,  „  ,,  ,  ?‘^^^\y/\^handhngofi^htical  news 

The  Danville,  Illinois,  /WJ  u,id  from  Washington  gave  evidence  of  this  ^  conscienceless  and  militat 

suggests  jovially  that  our.cause  trend  Cunningly  contrived  head-lines  istk  autocrat  as  soon  as  he  moves  fo 

IS  lost,  anyway.  laid  stress  upon  the  alleged  tendency  of  the  Detroit  Abend pos> 

“  ‘If  the  Allies  make  peace  now.  Congress  and  the  Executive  to  enact  Chief  Executive  becomes 
the  Central  Powers  have  won,*  is  burdensome  laws,  and  the  editorial  r^xetuiue  oecomes 

the  wail  that  comes  from  Washing-  columns  teemed  with  such  matter  as  the  “The  War-Lord  in  the  White 

continues,  declaration  by  the  .Yew  England  Rund-  House.” 

the  Allies  are  lost,  says  Hearst.  ,  d/  u- 

Children,  don’t  quarrel;  you  may  senau,  that  the  German  government  .is  To  Iowa  Reform  he  is 

both  be  right.”  democratic  than  certain  overgrown  chiU  (grosses  Kind) 

This  irrenressible  hero-worshin  of  other  governments  held  up  as  or  a  hypocrite.” 


HIS  TASK  IS  AT  HOME 


many?  Whereupon  the  war¬ 
like  hj.’phenates,  abruptly  turn¬ 
ing  pacific,  argue  with  smooth 
words  that  we  are  under  an 
unhappy  misapprehension. 
Germany  has  been  wdckedly 
misrepresented  by  her  con¬ 
scienceless  enemies. 

“For  one  who  really  knows 
Germany  and  the  Kaiser  it 
is  inexplicable  why  this 
genuine  friend  of  America 
is  now  treated  as  a  crim¬ 
inal  in  this  country,” 

mournfully  reflects  the  Illinois 
Staats-Zeitung. 

‘‘Germany  is  not  at  war 
with  America,  and  never 
has  been  our  enemy,” 

announces  the  W ashtenaw  Post 
of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  in 
June,  in  June,  mind  you! 

From  which  one  follows  the 
unerring  Teutonic  mind  to  the 
conclusion  that  sinking  our  ves¬ 
sels  in  the  Atlantic,  murdering 
our  citizens  by  sea  and  land, 
betraying  the  protection  afford¬ 
ed  to  diplomatic  officials  by 


ONE  OF  THE  WAYS  IN  WHICH  “THE  AMERICAN”  EXPRESSED 
ITS  OPPOSITION  TO  SENDING  OUR  TROOPS  ABROAD. 


INVADED  AMERICA 


No  honest  person  can  claim  that  our 
hands  are  clean  so  far  as  the  race  ques¬ 
tion  goes;  but  in  this  instance  there  is  a 
suspicious  identity  in  some  of  the  edi¬ 
torials,  as  if  they  had  been  issued  for 
use  bv  some  central  organization.  The 
Cleveland  Wdchler  and  Ameiger  and  the 
Detroit  Abend  post  published  an  editorial 
on  the  East  St.  Louis  riots,  almost,  if  not 
quite,  word  for  word  the  same,  calculat¬ 
ed  to  stir  up  race  hatred,  while  the  Vor- 
wdrts,  of  New  York  was  playing  up  the 
news  of  lynchings,  and  striving  to  create 
the  impression  that  a  general  “pogrom” 
against  .•\fro-.\mericans  was  in  prospect. 

Scaring  the  Negro 

ME.\NT1ME,  in  the  South,  a  word- 
of-mouth  propaganda  was  con¬ 
ducted  among  the  blacks,  with  a  view  to 
prejudicing  them  against  the  war  and 
in  favor  of  Germany.  Commercial 
agents,  supposed  or  real,  selling  sewing- 
machines,  crayon  enlargements,  house¬ 
hold  utensils,  and  the  like,  went  from 
cabin  to  cabin  sjireading  the  report  that 
the  equality  denied  to  the  negroes  by 
the  United  States  would  be  theirs  when 
the  Kaiser  came  into  power;  therefore 
any  colored  man  taking  arms  against 
Germany  would  lie  fighting  his  race’s 
best  friend.  To  what  e.xtremes  this 
campaign  was  carried  may  f)e  judged 
from  the  incident  which  follows. 
young,  “fix)t-loose”  negro  came  to  the 
postmaster  and  storekeeper  of  a  south¬ 
eastern  Missouri  town  for  information: 

“Boss,  I  want  to  ask  you-all  sumfin’. 
Vou-all  got  any  Gehman  soap  in  \'o’ 
sto’?” 

“No,  Jake;  haven’t  got  such  a  thing. 
WTiat  do  you  want  with  German  soap?” 

“/  do’  want  an\d”  cried 
the  negro.  “Lawdee!  / 
do’  want  any.  I  jes  want 
to  know.” 

“Well,  now,  you 
know,”  said  the  post¬ 
master,  and  as  the  young 
man  still  hesitated, 

“What  else  is  on  your 
mind.  Jake?” 

“Boss,  do  them  Geh- 
mans  make  soap?” 

“Certainly.  They  have 
to  if  they  want  it.” 

“.^n’  they  sen’  it  over 
heah  foh  weuns  to  use?” 

“Why,  I  reckon  they 
used  to  l)efore  the  war.” 

“.^n’  they  goin’  to  sen’ 
some  mo’  afteh  the 
wah?” 

“Likely  they  are.” 

“N  o  s  s  u  h  !  ’  ’  vehe- 
mentlv  declared  the 
youth.  “Nossuh!  Dey 
do’  git  me  to  enlis’. 

I’se  go’n’  to  light  out,  I  is! 

And  dey'll  1^  plenty  go  with  me.” 

After  some  persuasion  the  postmaster 
e.xtorted  an  explanation  of  the  caller’s 
obvious  horror.  Some  German  agent, 
having  devised  or  had  furnished  to  him 


a  means  of  turning  the  famous  “kadaver’’ 
rumor  to  local  uses,  had  lieen  sedulously 
working  upon  the  fears  of  the  negroes. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Germans 
were  accused — and  subsequently'  denied 
the  charge  with  heat  and  probably  with 
truth — of  using  the  dead  bodies]of  friend 
and  foe  in  their  reduction  plants  and  de¬ 
riving  animal  fats  therefrom.  Having 
passed  through  the  manipulative  proc¬ 
esses  of  (ierman  -  .American  propa¬ 
ganda,  this  legend,  duly  fortified  by- 
newspaper  clippings  (which  always  bear 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  ignorant 
black  whether  he  can  read  them  or  not) 
had  been  lx)rne  through  Missouri  by  a 
wandering  propagandist  in  the  form  of  a 
horror-tale,  with  a  conclusion  some¬ 
what  to  this  effect: 

“And  when  your  old  mother  goes  out 
to  her  washing  after  the  war  is  over,  she 
will  pick  up  a  bar  of  soap — and  that 
will  be  you,  her  boy,  that  w'as  killed!” 

Imagine  the  effect  upon  a  ghost- 
ridden  race! 

In  no  department  has  the  propaganda 
of  treachery  been  worked  out  to  more 
effective  i)urpose  than  in  the  incitement 
to  hatred 
and  distrust 
of  our  allies, 
all  of  them, 
but  Eng¬ 
land  espec¬ 
ially. 

Great 
Britain  we 
have  always 
with  us, 
held  up  as 
the  wicked 
bogy-man 


his  own  inquiry-  by  observing  that 
“We  must  go  without  our  normal 
food  supplies  to  pay  for  their  (the 
English  people’s^  folly  and  stub¬ 
bornness,  and  keep  them  alive  at 
our  cost  in  hardship.” 

Hear,  now,  how  the  echoes  course 
through  the  prepared  hyphenate  col¬ 
umns.  The  Philadel phia  f  ageblatt bursts 
forth  into  headlines  e.xposing  the 
“Scoundrelly  Plans  of  the  Allies” 
— our  allies,  of  course — and  follows  it 
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up  with 


reference  to 


“The  robber  gang  of  the 
Allies.” 


rhe  alleged 


fact 


byMr.Hearst.VV’e 
were  put  into  the 
war,  he  declares 
specifically,  to 

“Feed  and  fi¬ 
nance  bankrupt 
and  hungry  Eng¬ 
land,” 

and  not,  as  many 
ignorant  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  be¬ 
lieved,  to  crush 
out  the  monster 
of  ruthlessness 
and  imperialism. 

“Are  we  to  go  on  squandering  our 
resources  in  money,  men,  materials, 
munitions  and  ships  in '  England’s 
defense?” 

inquires  Mr.  Hearst,  and  answers 


CAPTAIN  FRITZ  VON  PAPEN 
WOLF,  PAUL  AND  FRITZ— THE  KAISER’S 
“THREE  MUSKETEERS”  IN  AMERICA. 


that 

“the  war  solidarity  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  has  been 
broken,” 

it  welcomes  with  the  head¬ 
lines: 

“At  Last— Happy  News.” 

.A  'singular  species  of 
happy  news  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public— that  its  allies 
PAUL  KOENIG.  are  weakening  and  its  foes 

winning. 

Not  less  frank  is  the  New  Jersey  Frcie 
Zeitting,  which,  in  its  captions,  refers  to 
the  British  and  French  as  “enemies.” 
With  equal  patriotism  John  Devoy’s 
Gaelic  American  exults  in  headlines  that 

“Russia’s  Collapse  Insures  Defeat 
of  Allies.” 

The  Illinois  Staats-Zeiiung  delves  into 
unsubstantiated  (and,  I  suspect,  un¬ 
founded)  history,  and  cites  an  unnamed 
booklet  as  authority  for  the  statement 
that  John  Hay  concluded  a  secret  pact 
lietween  England  and  this  nation 
against  Germany. 

Because  of  this  my-sterious  and 
vague  agreement  the  United  States 
“deliberately  participated”  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  war.  bn  the  other  hand,  the 
Aurora  Volksfrettnd  of  Aurora,  Illinois, 
accuses  President  Wilson  of  plotting 
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an  Anglo  -  American  world  -  control. 
Further,  it  demands  rhetorically: 

“Why  should  the  people  give  their 
blood  and  lives  for  England?’’ 

One  looks  for  intemperate  language 
about  England  from  a  Fenian  pap)er 
under  normal  conditions.  But  a  sense 
of  loyalty  to  America  might  haA  e  with¬ 
held  the  Irish  World  from  such  extreme 
expressions  of  hostility  to  an  ally  as 
reference  to  “England’s  piratical  de¬ 
sign,”  the  statement  that  Great  Britain 
has  “picked  up  the  loot  while  others 
have  been  fighting,”  and  the  query, 
“Are  we  in  the  war  to  hold  Ireland  un¬ 
der  English  rule?  It  is  time  we  Jinew 
definitely.” 

All  this,  of  course,  is  merely  play¬ 
ing  the  game  of  an  enemy  whose 
diplomatic  official  in  this  country 
plotted  and  supported  the  Sinn  Fein 
uprising  in  Ireland. 

In  the  hope  of  arousing  enmity  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  its  neighbor  on 
the  north,  the  Chicago  Staats-Zeitung 
indulges  in  prophecies  of  the  coming 
independence  of  Canada,  and  adds  for 
good  measure: 

“Western  Canada,  if  not  all  of  it, 

'  must  in  due  time  become  a  part  of 
the  United  States.” 

!  Meantime,  the’  editor  observes,  we  are 
lending  ourselves  to  England’s  plans 
and  warring  under  England’s  leadership. 

The  Charleston  American,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  become  inoculated  with 
antipatriotic  virus,  delivers  a  tirade 
against  the  press  of  the  country  in  gen¬ 
eral  for  its  friendliness  to  the  Allies. 

Gennania,  published  in  Elgin,  Illinois, 
has  its  own  theory  of  our  national  course. 

“Lies  have  been  the  favorite  wea¬ 
pons  of  the  Allies  against  the  Teut¬ 
onic  powers.”  “It  was  lies  which 
finally  brought  the  United  States 
into  the  war.” 

We  were  deceived  on  the  U-boat  effec¬ 
tiveness.  Had  we  been  told  the  truth 
.we  would  have  l)een  scared  out  com¬ 
pletely.  Such  is  the  flattering  theory 
of  the  rightly  named  Germania. 

As  a  useful  backfire  against  war- 
efficiency  in  this  country  the  hidden 
press-agency  of  the  Kaiser  hit  ujX)n  the 
device  of  stirring  up  anti-Japanese  feel¬ 
ings.  Apropos  of  which  here  is  a  bit  of 
unpublished  history: 

In  the  fall  of  1914,  Maximilian  Fos¬ 
ter,  well-known  as  a  fiction  writer  and 
with  some  experience  in  the  dramatic 
field,  was  approached  by  a  go-between 
with  an  offer  to  write  a  play  on  the  or¬ 
der  of  “An  Englishman’s  Home,” 
Americanized. 

The  financial  consideration  was  lib¬ 
eral,  not  to  say  generous:  five  thousand 
dollars  on  the  completion  of  the  scen¬ 
ario,  and  an  equal  amount  upon  the 
delivery  of  the  finished  manuscript. 

“What’s  the  idea?”  inquired  the  au¬ 
thor. 

“Anti-Japanese,”  explained  the  go- 
between.  “It’s  to  be  the  Japanese  in¬ 


vasion  of  California:  yellow  peril  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.” 

Suspicion  began  to  dawn  upon  the 
writer’s  mind.  “Who’s  paying  the 
money?” 

“That’ll  be  all  right,”  he  was  assured. 
“Any  sort  of  guarantee  you  want.” 

“But  I  want  to  know  where  the 
money  comes  from.” 

“What  difference  does  that  make  so 
long  as - ” 

“See  here!  Does  this  offer  originate 
in  the  German  Foreign  Office?” 

The  other  denied  it,  but  so  haltingly 
that  Mr.  Foster’s  suspicions  were  con¬ 
firmed.  With  considerable  emphasis 
and  disgust  he  bade  the  agent  tell  his 
principals  to  go  elsewhere  with  their 
offer— and  even  specified  a  decidedly 
uncomfortable  elsewhere. 

Later  the  go-lietween  turned  up  as 
the  recipient  of  German  propaganda 
money;  he  was  a  suborned  pro-German 
“accelerator  of  public  opinion.” 

Now  the  point  of  this  story  is  this: 
the  play  as  outlined  has  never  been 
put  on  the  stage.  It  has  api)eared 
and  is  appearing  as  a  motion-picture 
drama.  It  is  the  Hearst  production 
of  “Patria,”  which,  even  as  now  cen¬ 
sored  because  of  threats  and  protests 
endangering  its  financial  success,  is 
an  extraordinarily  efficacious  excitant 
of  race-feeling. 

From  this  it  must  not  l)e  inferred  that 
the  author  of  the  film  drama  succumbed 
to  the  temptation  which  Mr.  Foster  re¬ 
jected. 

I  understand  that  the  offer  to  write 
the  motion -picture  drama  came  to 
him  direct  from  the  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion  and  that  he  accepted  it  in  good 
faith.  The  fact  remains  this  movie  is 
essentially  the  play  for  which,  three 
years  ago,  the  Secret  Service  of  the 
Kaiser  was  ready  to  make  an  initial  ex¬ 
penditure  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  Peoria  Sonne  calls  any  associa¬ 
tion  with  Japan  a  “perilous  fiiendship” 
and  gloomily  observes: 

“Let  us  hope  that  we  are  not  cher¬ 
ishing  a  serpent  in  our  bosom.” 

The  un-American  Charleston  Ameri¬ 
can  contributes  a  bitter  attack  up)on  our 
Far  Eastern  ally  and  her  aims;  the 
Amerikanische  Turn-Zeitung  follows 
suit,  Ameriita,of  St.Louis  chimes  in,  the 
Seattle  Staats-Zeitung  lends  its  voice, 
and  the  Aurora  Volksfreund,  querying 
“What  Does  Japan  Want?”  hints  that 
the  yellow  empire  is  really  hostile,  not 
to  Germany  but  to  England. 

“We  may  very  soon  need  our 

soldiers,” 

darkly  forebodes  the  Iowa  Reform, 

“to  fight  an  enemy  which  is  yet 

counted  among  our  allies.” 

As  the  editor  obviously  doesn’t  refer 
to  the  German-Americans,  he  must  mean 
Japan. 

No  room  for  doubt  is  left  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Washtenaw  Post.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  this  paper  designates  only 


by  the  obscure  term  “Exchange”  the 
source  of  certain  information  about 
Japan  which  might  reasonably  be  de¬ 
scribed  under  the  time-honored  charac¬ 
terization,  “Important  if  True.”  The 
mysterious  “Exchange”  has  become 
jjossessed  of  a  pamphlet,  alleged  to  have 
been  issued  by  the  “Japanese  National 
Defense  League,”  from  which  it  quotes: 

“The  hearts  of  sixty  million  Japa¬ 
nese  are  aching  to  fight  America. 
The  war-power  of  the  American 
Union  is  but  bluff” 

— which  is  bold,  bad,  rude  language  for 
as  polite  a  race  as  the  Japs. 

Further,  Chugai  Shimpo  is  quoted  to 
the  effect  that  a.  Japanese  alliance  with 
Germany  w'ould  be  preferable  to  one 
with  England;  Ijecause: 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ger¬ 
many  will  be  victorious  in  this  war 
even  if  more  foes  should  oppose 
her.  This  nation  of  heroes  has 
amazed  the  world.” 

In  some  wav  the  Lincoln  ^'reie  Presse 
appears  to  have  confused  its  signals, 
for  it  foresees  not  the  peril  of  a  German- 
Japanese  cc^ljination,  but — 

“our  one  Mai  danger  which  threat¬ 
ens  us,  from  the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance.” 

A  pleasing  Hunnish  pre\'ision  is  that 
of  the  Milvjaukee  Vorwctrts,  which  sees 
our  supposed  allies  rejoicing  in  our 
coming  bankruptcy,  which  is  due,  it 
reckons,  in  two  years. 

“Germany  settles  herself,  mean¬ 
while,  firmly  in  her  position  of  de¬ 
fense,  sinks  busily  our  ships  and 
those  of  our  allies,  for  which,  of 
course,  we  must  also  pay,  and  lets 
us  sink  nicely  and  gently  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy — to  the  inward  rejoicing  of 
England  and  France,  and  to  the 
scorn  and  laughter  of  Japan.” 

In  a  nation  more  sternly  habituated 
to  the  rigor  of  warfare,  propagation  of 
doctrine  calculated  to  hamper  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  war  machinery  would 
p)erhaps  be  regarded  as  treason.  In 
this  country  we  deal  tenderly  with  it, 
if  indeed  we  deal  at  all. 

A  favorite  theme  of  the  Associated 
Friends  of  Germany  in  America  is 
that  the  United  States  must  keep  its 
hands  off  the  actual  fighting  and  let 
its  allies  shift  for  themselves  as  best 
they  may.  Herein,  as  in  the  anti- 
Japanese  campaign,  William  Randolph 
Hearst  is  conspicuous.  Hark  to  his 
preachments: 

“There  is  only  one  possible  course 
that  is  sensible. ..to  keep  every 
dollar  and  every  man  and  every 
weapon  and  all  our  supplies  and 
stores  at  home  for  the  defense  of 
our  own  land  .  .  .  We  say  that 
every  shipment  of  food  and  military 
supplies  from  this  time  on  is  a  blow 
to  our  own  safety.  .  .  .  Now  our 
earnest  suggestion  to  Congress  is 
that  it  imperatively  refuse  to  per¬ 
mit  the  further  drainage  of  our  food 
supplies  and  our  military  supplies 
and  our  money  supplies  to  Europe.” 

Surely  that  doctrine  bears  the  imprint 
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“the  American  people  are  betrayed 
and  sold," 


^ND  FOR  HLS  ()\X  \ 


“made  in  Germany.” 
What  possible  course 
could  the  Central 
Powers  prescribe  more 
favorable  to  their 
plans?  Swift,  indeed, 
is  the  Hunnish  press 
in  .America  to  spread 
the  jxiisonous  sugges¬ 
tion  of  “no  help  to  the 
.Allies.”  The  Illinois 
Staats-Zcitung  argues 
against  sending  an 
army  abroad,  raising 
the  astounding  objec¬ 
tion  that  this  would  be 
solely  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  .Allies 
in  their  fight  against 
Germany!  With  a 
sweet,  Teutonic  ingen¬ 
uousness  it  seems  ac¬ 
tually  to  assume  that 
we  ought  not  and  do 
not  wish  to  assist 
France  against  Ger¬ 
many!  To  do  so  would 
lie,  in  some  undefined 
manner,  to  injure  our¬ 
selves. 


— which  is  an  illuminating  e.xample,  if 
not  of  Satan  rebuking  sin,  at  least  of 
Judas  reprehending  treacherx'!  Is  the 
embargo  found  to  lie  a  valuable  prospec- 


\It  Is  a  Dreadful  Mistake  to  Blind  Ourselves  to 
;  Japan's  Plots  and  Her  Preparations  Against  I 


THESE  CARTOONS  ARE  EXAMPLES  OF  PROPAGANDA  WHICH  WEAKENS  OUR 
WAR  WILL.  THE  SOLDIER  VOICES  THE  DESIRE  TO  PREVENT  OUR  ARMY  BEING 
SENT  TO  EUROPE;  THE  HONEY  BEE  REPRESENTS  SUSPIOON  OF  THE  MOTIVES 
OF  THE  ALUES;  THE  MENAONG  HGURE  OF  JAPAN.  THE  HOPE  OF  DISTRACT¬ 
ING  ATTENTION  FROM  THE  EUROPEAN  FOE. 


“It  would  be  sinning  against  the  in¬ 
terests  of  America  to  bring  further 
help  to  the  Allies.” 

The  Westliche  Post,  of  St.  Louis,  dis¬ 
covers  another  rea.son  for  keeping  our 
men  at  home:  to  “sacrifice”  two 
million  soldiers  for  the  .Allies  would  be, 
it  asserts,  un-.American.  By  what  logic 
it  arrives  at  this  truly  German  con¬ 
clusion  is  not  divulged.  The  Lincoln 
Freie  Presse  announces  with  assurance 
that 

“We  do  not  want  to  squander  our 
strength  in  the  European  war." 

Between  quotation  marks  the  Boston 
.1  nzciger  reproduces  this  gem  of  patriot¬ 
ism  mounted  in  a  setting  of  caution: 

“We  must  sacrifice  the  lives  of  our 
young  men  to  carry  on  a  war  in 
which  England  and  her  allies  and 


tive  weapon  against  the  foe?  Behold 
the  Charleston  American  taking  a  leaf 
from  Hearst’s  paper  and  a.sserting  that 
this  measure  will  involve  us  in  war  with 
the  neutral  nations.  Steps  are  taken 
to  withhold  Russia  from  a  disa.strous 
separate  peace,  whereat  the  Herald  und 
Zeitung  foams  at  the  mouth  to  this 
purpose: 

“No  lofty  phrases  about  national 
honor  and  faithfulness  to  allies  are 
able  to  lessen  the  dreadful  hlood- 
guilt  which  must  be  shared  by 
every  one  who  has  once  more  led 
the  Russian  people  to  the  slaughter. 
And  it  must  also  be  shared  by  the 
United  States,  which,  through  the 
Root  Mission,  set  all  forces  in  mo¬ 
tion  to  hurl  into  unspeakable  mis¬ 
ery  a  people  torn  by  revolution  and 
yearning  for  peace.” 

The  Philadelphia  Tageblatt  loses  its 


temiier  and  its  sense  of 
caution  simultaneously, 
and  roundly  denounces 
Russia  for  not  making 
a  separate  peace. 

But  it  is  against  con¬ 
scription  and  the  Lilier- 
ty  Bond  issue  that  the 
heathen  do  most  Hun- 
nishly  rage.  On  the 
latter  topic  the  Peoria 
Sonne  jnikes  heavy, 
Teutonic  fun  at  the 
bond  campaign,  and 
sneers  at  the  .Americans 
as  “dollar  worshijiers.” 
The  Philadelphia  Tage¬ 
blatt  e.xultantly  points 
out  that 

“You  can't  kill  the  Ger¬ 
mans  with  dollars.*’ 

The  I  'olkszeitung,  o  f 
New  York,  actually  re¬ 
jected  the  advertising 
for  the  second  loan.  The 
Glencoe  Freie  Presse, 
without  formally  com- 
m  i  1 1  i  n  g  itself,  pub- 
lishe<f  a  signed  letter 
advising  the  public 
not  to  subscribe  to  the  Ixmds;  while 
the  Itraa  Reform  came  out  flatly  in 
opposition  to  the  loan  and  to  con¬ 
scription  as  well. 

In  the  latter  adventure  in  sedition, 
it  has  extensive  supfxirt.  Indeed,  as¬ 
suming  that  there  exists  a  central  dis- 
tributing-|X)int  for  the  Germanic  views 
of  disloyalty,  in  no  instance  have  the 
results  lx?en  more  successful  than  in 
this,  h'unds  to  fight  the  con.scription 
law  in  the  courts  arc  called  for  by  the 
Chicago  Arbeiter-Zeitung.  The  Mis¬ 
souri  Staats-Zeitung  takes  evident  plea¬ 
sure  in  announcing: 

“At  home  the  draft  goes  on  very 
badly.  About  seventy -five  per 
cent,  claim  exemption:  the  best 
proof  how  thoroughly  unpopular 
the  war  is  here.  The  gentlemen  in 
Washington  should  take  heed.” 


not  the  United  States  have  most  at 
stake.  We  are  told  that  we  may 
have  to  keep  on  doing  this  sort  of 
thing  from  two  to  four  years.  This 
assertion  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
the  .American  people  are  so  lacking 
in  common  sense  that  they  will 
submit  patiently  to  having  their 
country  made  a  tool  of  by  England.  *  ’ 

.Anything  which  promises  aid  to  the 
cause  of  .America  or  the  .Allies  is  fair 
game  for  the  hxphenates.  Docs  the 
Hoover  food  campaign  look  favorable? 
Out  comes  the  Milwaukee  Vorwdrts 
quoting  Senator  Reed’s  vicious  and 
baseless  assault  on  the  food  controller 
and  holding  Hoover  up  as  an  English 
agent  through  whom 
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In  the  election  of  Congressman  Baer 
by  the  Non-Partisan  League,  Amerika, 
of  St.  Louis  sees  an  “unambiguous  de¬ 
feat”  for  conscription  and  the  war.  It 
also  essays  to  stir  up  religious  rancor  by 
pretending  to  find  in  the  war  an  anti- 
Catholic  trend,  on  the  absurd  assump¬ 
tion  that  conscription  would  take  more 
soldiers  from  the  Catholics,  proportion¬ 
ately,  and  so  weaken  them  at  home. 
In  its  accustomed  sardonic  vein,  Etden- 
spiegel  prints  a  cartoon  representing  an 
orator  addressing  an  audience,  which 
includes  President  Wilson  and  his  cab¬ 
inet,  on  the  draft.  He  is  saying: 

“Gentlemen,  the  fact  that  only 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  conscript¬ 
ed  men  asked  exemptions  is  the 
hest  proof  of  the  war  enthusiasm 
of  the  great  American  people." 

As  usual,  the  Charleston  American 
does  its  bit  against  America  by  crying — 
quite  needlessly — that  we  must  not 
force  our  German  residents  to  go  to  the 
war.  Though  the  Jews  bore  their  part 
loyally,  the  Jewish  papers  of  New  York 
took  to  sackcloth  and  ashes,  like  their 
prototyp>es  of  old,  when  enforced  service 
was  projected.  The  Jewish  Daily  News 
yelled:  * 

“East  Side  Will  Fight  against  the 
Unjust  Conscription." 

(But  it  didn’t.)  Der  Yiddische  Kaemp- 
fer  comments: 

“One  hundred  and  forty-one  years 
after  the  wonderful  Declaration  of 
Independence,  we  are  being  drawn 
into  a  war  against  the  will  of  the 
people  .  .  .  forced  to  accept  the 
conscription  law  .  .  .  robbed  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  press." 

The  Neue  Welt  demanded — but  did 
not  obtain — a  referendum  on  conscrip¬ 
tion  and  an  explanation  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  reason  for  entering  the  combat. 
It  finds  a  good  deal  of  an  uncompli¬ 
mentary  nature,  to  say  about  “murder- 
patriots.”  Holding  up  Wall  Street  as 
the  fomenter  of  slaughter  for  its  pock¬ 
et’s  sake,  the  Milwaukee  Vorwdrts  ob¬ 
serves  that, 

“The  money  of  these  gentlemen  is 
only  loaned.  The  lives  of  the  con¬ 
scripted  men,  however,  if  they  are 
destroyed  in  the  trenches,  can  not 
be  replaced.” 

Knowing  the  power  of  news  to  arouse 
the  public.  Die  Wahrheit,  of  New  York, 
proceeded  to  manufacture  some.  Un¬ 
der  the  caption, 

“Men  Drafted  in  East  New  York 
Branded  Like  Horses,  " 

it  solemnly  stated  that  the  conscripts’ 
numbers  were  written  on  their  backs  in 
a  kind  of  ink  that  will  remain  forever. 
If  any  such  ink  has  been  discovered,  a 
considerable  number  of  tattoo  artists 
are  waiting  eagerly  to  buy  it  at  any 
price  that  can  be  asked.  The  same 
paper  fulsomely  praises  the  work  of  two 
judges  who  labored  for  days  aiding  men 
in  the  dubiously  patriotic  pursuit  of 
getting  exemptions  from  military  ser¬ 
vice,  adding  that  one  of  the  pair  “wrote 


personally  affidavits  for  hundreds  of 
applicants!” 

All  this  radiating  propaganda — pro- 
Germanism,  anti-Americanism,  anti¬ 
war  feeling,  hostility  to  our  allies,  in¬ 
citement  to  measures  for  hampering  our 
activity — proceeds  from  and  comes 
back  to  one  focal  purpose,  Deutschtum. 
This  is  one  of  those  untranslatable 
words  whose  roots  go  down  into  the 
depths  of  national  and  racial  psychol¬ 
ogy.  It  may  be  defined  as  the  univer¬ 
sal  scientific  system  for  Germanizing 
the  world.  It  is  the  multiform  imple¬ 
ment  of  Kultur. 

The  destruction  of  a  Flemish  orchard, 
the  sinking  of  a  helpless  Norwegian  fish¬ 
ing-boat,  the  establishment  of  a  German 
school  in  Uruguay,  the  financing  of  a 
Red  Cross  lecture  with  pro-German 
sidelights,  the  subornation  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  war  correspondent — all  these  are 
Deutschtum.  In  time  of  peace  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  about  it  but  ob¬ 
serve,  and  perhaps  admire.  Now  that 
this  nation  is  at  war  with  Germany, 
however,  it  is  as  surprising  as  it  is  dis¬ 
concerting  to  find  the  banner  of  this 
world-absorbing  movement  openly  dis¬ 
played  as  it  is  by  the  Missouri  Staats- 
Zeitung,  which  carries  the  motto  above 
its  editorial  page: 

“POLITICAL  ADVOCATE  OF 
DEUTSCHTUM” 

Not  all  the  hyphen  press  is  as  frank; 
but  many  others  do  the  work  of 
Deutschtum,  not  alone  by  propaganda, 
but  by  actually  recruiting  for  organiza¬ 
tions  whose  loyalty  is  at  least  open  to 
suspicion. 

Here  I  must  turn  aside,  for  a  moment, 
from  the  direct  line  of  my  subject,  to 
point  out  that  in  almost  every  Ameri¬ 
can  city  of  considerable  size  there  are 
German  organizations  and  clubs.  Some 
of  these  have  professed  loyalty  to  this 
country.  Others  have  remained  silent. 
Still  others  are  overtly  sympathetic  to 
the  Fatherland.  Let  me  give  two  ex¬ 
amples.  The  German-American  Alli¬ 
ance  of  Kansas,  in  convention  five 
months  after  this  country  had  entered 
the  war,  passed  certain  resolutions,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Missouri  Staats-Zeitung. 
First  declaring  the  loyalty  and  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  organization  (a  measure  of 
safety  and  hypocrisy),  the  resolutions 
proceed: 

“We  therefore  contend  that  the 
United  States  should  have  kept  out 
of  this  European  war.  .  .  .  We  say 
it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  have  abstained 
from  all  interference  or  meddling 
with  this  European  war  on  either 
side.” 

The  document  then  goes  on  to 
admonish  the  United  States  Gov'ern- 
ment,  in  the  tone  of  a  superior  instruct¬ 
ing  an  inferior,  that  it  should  have  re¬ 
fused  to  issue  licenses  to  ships  carrying 
munitions,  or  passports  for  .\mericans 
to  travel  on  the  vessels  of  belligerent 
countries.  “We  want  peace — and  we 


want  an  honorable  peace,  but  we  do  not 
believe  it  the  duty  of  our  Government 
to  fight  the  battles  of  any  European 
power.” 

To  appreciate  the  monstrous  impu¬ 
dence  of  this,  imagine  an  American  or¬ 
ganization  in  Munich  or  Dessau  for¬ 
mally  notifying  the  Kaiser  that  his  war 
is  aU  wrong  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
stop  it!  The  end  of  that  vision  is  seen 
through  barred  windows!  Now  turn 
to  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  where  the 
Unity  Lodge  of  the  Hermannssohne, 
which,  I  am  informed,  is  a  wide-spread 
organization,  holds  sway.  According 
to  a  local  German  paper:  “In  the  con¬ 
stitution  is  a  regulation  in  accordance 
with  which  a  member  who  voluntarily 
enlists  in  military  service  or  who  enters 
the  Federal  naval  service,  forfeits  all 
claims  on  the  order.” 

Here,  then,  we  find  two  organiza¬ 
tions,  presumably  not  untypical,  one  of 
which  formally  repudiates  the  war, 
while  the  other  practically  forbids  its 
members  to  offer  military  service  to  this 
country  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  benefits. 
These,  too,  are  a  phase  of  Deutschtum. 

How  intimately  they  are  bound  up 
with  actual  German  activity,  and  how 
extensively  the  sentiment  which  thev' 
represent  permeates  German-American 
clubdom,  is  known  probably  only  to 
the  von  Bernstorff-Dumba-Hamburg- 
American  cabal,  now  dissipated,  or  to 
what  secret  representatives  thereof  may 
still  remain  in  this  country. 

But  here  is  a  significant  fact:  the 
Teutonic  press  propaganda  has  been 
preaching  solidarity  through  German- 
American  organizations.  Like  a  watch¬ 
word  there  ran  through  the  Teutonized 
pap)ers,  last  summer,  the  phrase, 

“  Deutschtum  is  bent  but  not 
broken." 

Far  and  wide  it  cropped  out  in  editorial 
paragraphs,  in  quotations,  even  in  cas¬ 
ual  verse.  It  was  sometimes  credited 
to  The  Wanderer.  If  there  is  a  publica¬ 
tion  in  this  country  of  that  name,  the 
Government’s  special  investigators 
have  no  record  of  it. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  The  Wanderer 
which  Iowa  Reform  purports  to  quote 
in  doing  its  little  part  for  German  soli¬ 
darity.  It  urges  all  Germans  in  Amer¬ 
ica  to  keep  up  their  organizations 
better  than  in  the  past. 

“Deutschtum  is  bent  but  not 
broken.*  ’ 

“Deutschtum  is  bent  but  not  broken.” 
The  echo  comes  now  from  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Staats-Zeitung,  which  adjures  the 
German  Americans  to  close  up  the  line  •> 
of  their  club  system. 

“Deutschtum  is  bent  but  not  brok¬ 
en.  It  depends  upon  each  one  of 
us  that  it  shall  rise  again  in  all 
strength.  The  storm  from  without 
will  not  destroy  it  unless  it  dies  of 
weakness  and  its  own  pitiful  con¬ 
ditions.  The  German  -  American 
should  cut  out  this  advice  and 
paste  it  in  his  hat. " 

■  '  (Continued  on  page  S6) 
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'AND  ALL  THE  WHILE  I’M  LOVING  YOU. 
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PITMAN  STOUGHTON  en¬ 
tered  the  office  of  Mr.  Ems- 
worth  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  there  his  sister,  Helena. 
She  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  while 
this  made  her  late  for  her  appointment 
and  was  reprehensible,  he  showed  a  re¬ 
lieved  mien  to  their  old  family  lawyer. 

The  attorney  who  had  been  the 
guardian  of  the  young  pair  as  well  as 
the  trustee  of  the  modest  funds  left 
them  by  their  parents,  lifted  his  head 
from  his  papers  in  the  expectation  of 
Helena’s  being  the  first  arrival.  He 
was  also  relieved.  Yet  she  would 
surely  come  along  in  a  moment;  then 
they  would  have  to  face  her. 

He  pushed  cigars  toward  Stoughton 
and  bit  one  off  sternly  himself.  Each 
lighted  a  fortifier  in  nervous  silence. 
The  visitor  was  the  first  to  speak — too 
nervous  to  keep  quiet. 

“We’re  going  to  have  an  awful  half- 
hour  with  her,  Mr.  Emsworth — aren’t 
we?”  He  was  hoping  Emsworth  would 
say  no. 

But  he  did  not.  He  assented  by  a 
movement  of  the  head.  “I  wish  she 
were  a  little  younger;  it  would  be 
easier,”  sighed  the  old  gentleman. 

“Younger?  That  would  mean  more 
tears,  more  protestations,  more  re¬ 
proaches - ” 

“It  isn’t  that,”  broke  in  Emsworth. 
“But  Helena  is  old  enough  to  know,  or, 
at  least,  to  feel,  that  she  knows  a  good 
man  when  she  meets  one.  She  has  had 
the  experience  of  all  l)eautiful  women: 
refused  some  good  offers,  been  cut  up 
over  that  Jack  Donnat  affair — but 
learned  a  lot,  and  is  pretty  well  fitted  to 
tell  us  that  she  is  no  more  likely  to  be 
bilked  than  we  are.” 

“You  mean,”  asked  Stoughton  anx¬ 
iously,  “that  it’s  going  to  take  a  long 
time  to  convince  her  he’s  no  good?” 
Stoughton  had  a  luncheon  appoint¬ 
ment. 

“Yes.”  Their  guardian  was  grave. 
“And  it’s  going  to  be  a  shock  to  her. 
Young  girls  can  get  over  anything — 
they  need  to  be  shocked.  It  is  their 
foundation  for  building  up  a  decent 
ideal.  They  are  hurt  by  the  wrong 
ones,  and  in  this  way  they  instinctively 
seek  and  welcome  the  right  ones.  But 

Helena  has  reversed  all  this.  She - ” 

He  did  not  complete  his  thought,  for 
a  clerk  opened  the  door,  and  Helena 


THEY  BOTH  LAUGHED.  THEY  LEANED  ACROSS  THE  TABLE  TO  LOOK 
INTO  EACH  OTHER’S  EYES. 


passed  radiantly  into  the  room  with 
a  little  burst  of  apologies  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  greetings.  She  kissed  both  of  the 
men  and  patted  her  brother’s  cheek, 
for  she  had  but  that  morning  returne<l 
from  a  visit  in  Virginia  after  a  stay  of 
some  weeks.  It  was  there  she  had 
met  him — Calhoun  Hunter,  the  author. 
She  had  written  of  her  engagement,  and 
the  present  congress  was  convened  for 
the  purpose  of  declaring,  by  the  men 
closest  to  her,  that  Calhoun  Hunter  was 
undesirable. 

But  she  did  not  know  of  this,  appar¬ 
ently,  and  her  brother  marveled  that 
she  had  no  inkling  of  the  tragedy  hang¬ 
ing  over  her  head.  She  had  always 
been  the  sensitive  one  of  the  family — 
had  “felt  things”  ahead.  “Mean  pig!” 
was  what  she  said.  “WTiy  didn’t  you 
meet  me  at  the  train?” 

“Couldn’t  make  it.  Sis;  just  came  up 
from  a  week-end  on  Long  Island,  to  see 
you  here.  Going  right  l^k.” 

Helena  turned  to  Emsworth.  “His 
whole  nature  has  changed  since  he 
went  into  bachelor  apartments.  Auntie 
and  I  get  only  the  scraps  of  his  life.” 

“VV'asn’t  auntie  at  the  station?” 
asked  Pitman. 

“No — neuralgia;  but  it  was  all  right.” 
A  rich  happiness  deepened  her  eyes. 
It  was  evident  that  she  had  been  met 
by  Calhoun  Hunter.  There  was  a  mo- 
mentarv’  embarrassment — for  them,  not 
for  her — as  she  settled  down  in  her  chair 
and  looked  tranquilly  at  the  pair.  She 
even  reached  for  the  scissors  as  though 
summoned  to  the  office  for  the  pleas¬ 
ant  purjiose  of  clipping  coupons  from 
long-forgotten  bonds.  It  was  passing 
through  the  minds  of  both  of  the  men 
that  by  the  power  of  words,  words  of 


one  syllable — any  mean  choice  of  words 
— the  happiness  which  was  possessing 
her  was  to  die  out  of  her  eyes,  possibly, 
since  she  was  no  longer  a  slip  of  a  girl, 
never  to  return.  Pitman  was  wonder¬ 
ing  if  this  Hunter  was  such  a  bad  fellow 
after  all,  but  the  older  man  did  not 
stray,  by  any  easy  avoidance  of  truth, 
from  the  business  at  hand. 

“Helena,”  .said  he  gently,  “you  have 
written  us  that  you  have  decided  to 
marry.  Well,  your  auntie  w'ill  hate  to 
have  you  leave  her,  and  I  don’t  like 
passing  you  over  to  the  best  man  alive, 
but  you’re  twenty-five,  and  I  suppose 
I  can’t  go  on  much  longer  feeling  that 
you’re  a  little  girl.” 

Helena  abandoned  the  scissors  and 
laid  her  hand  on  his  as  it  rested  on  his 
desk.  “I  want  you  always  to  feel  that 
I’m  your  little  girl,  dear  Mr.  Ems¬ 
worth,  and  always  let  me  come  to  you 
to  get  scolded.” 

She  was  swimming  prettily  into  his 
net.  He  almost  regretted  her  simplic¬ 
ity.  “The  scoldings  take  different 
form  as  we  develop,  Helena.  It’s  no 
longer  too  many  frocks  or  not  enough 
music-lessons,  nor  fear  of  your  breaking 
down  from  your  charity  nursing  in  the 
settlement.  But  the  same  impulsive¬ 
ness  which  I  have  always  had  to  curb 
may  get  you  into  a  more  serious  com¬ 
plication.” 

“You  mean  getting  engaged  to  Mr. 
Hunter  so  quickly?” 

“Not  ‘so  quickjv.’  ” 

•  “Well?”. 

“I  mean  getting  engaged  to  Mr. 
Hunter — at  all.” 

She  withdrew  her  hand.  Pitman 
rose  and  walke<l  to  peer  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  basely  refusing  to  be  part  of  the 
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plot.  Emsworth  would  have  none  of 
this.  He  was  willing  to  be  spokesman, 
but  he  appreciated  that  it  added  force 
to  his  arguments  to  have  her  nearest 
of  kin  on  his  side.  “Your  brother  and 
I  have  both  met  him,  as  you  wished. 
We  have  dined  with  him  and  he  with 
us,  and  we  have - ” 

“Done  some  investigating  of  your 
host — and  guest?”  came  the  cool  voice 
of  the  young  woman. 

“Yes,”  said  the  lawr\'er  bluntly. 
Pitman  came  back  and  sat  down.  The 
aflirmative  of  their  guardian  was  the 
tossing  of  the  ball  into  the  diamond. 
The  affair  was  opened,  anyway.  It 
would  seem  by  the  controlled  voice  of 
his  sister  that  she  w'as  not  going  to  cry, 
and  he  didn’t  so  much  mind  a  fight. 

To  Emsworth  her  query  bespoke 


greater  subtleties  than  gross  battling. 
A  master,  through  his  long  court-room 
experiences,  of  the  shadings  of  the 
human  voice,-  her  mild  sarcasm  warned 
him  of  a  defensive  line  of  action  which 
he  could  not  believe  she  had  sud¬ 
denly  adopted.  Rather,  she  had  en¬ 
tered  Uf)on  the  scene  with  mental  pow¬ 
ers  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  And 
behind  her  gay  affection,  behind  the 
serenity  of  one  who  is  loved,  the  ex¬ 
altation  of  one  w'ho  loves,  lay  a  well- 
developed  hostility. 

For  the  moment,  lacking  a  better 
hv^xithesis,  he  put  dowm  this  unwelcome 
form  of  preparation  as  woman’s  armor 
buckled  on  to  meet  her  natural  enemy, 
man.  She  w'anted  something  very 
much;  she  feared,  inv'ersely,  they  would 
not  want  it  for  her. 

“And  what  did  you  find  in  your  in- 


“I’m  going  to  be.  I’ve  been  talking 
with  the  writing  men  I  know,  and  while 
they  grant  him  a  brilliancy  of  style, 
I  have  been  given  to  infer  that  he  is 
troubled  with  a  paucity  of  plot.” 

“But  I’ve  read  his  things.  You 
haven’t,  probably.  His  stories  are — 
how  do  they  say-^eeply  plotted.” 

“Yes,  but  with  plots  not  his  owm.” 

“Ah!”  It  was  only  a  sudden  intak¬ 
ing  of  the  breath,  not  a  quick  expulsion 
forced  from  her  by  the  blow  the  truth 
had  dealt.  She  was  obviously  far  from 
suffering;  she  was  not  even  surprised; 
and  there  was  nothing  to  be  gathered 
from  her  exclamation  save  that  the 
result  of  Emsworth’s  detective  work 
had,  in  a  measure,  satisfied  the  curious 
unconformity  of  her  mind. 

Yet  she  combated  him.  “They  were 
writers  who  told  you  this?  They  might 


vestigations?”  Helena  pursued.  be  jealous.  I  hear  there’s  a  lot  of  it 

“WTiat  surprised  us  both.  We  liked  among  those  people.” 

Hunter  personally,*  we — ”  he  paused,  for  “Some  were  editors.  They  like  his 

passing  over  her  features  was  not  the  work,  yet  are  fearful  of  taking  it — old 
glow'  that  burns  the  face  w'hen  one  we  plots  rehashed,  I  believe.” 
love  is  praised;  instead,  a  sort  of  won¬ 
der  which  she  immediately  veiled  with  T>ITM.\N  broke  in,  his  voice  petulant 
a  bew'ildering — to  Emsworth — amuse-  with  concern.  “It’s  a  funny  way  for 

ment.  The  pause  was  but  momentary,  you  to  talk  about  writers,  anyway.  Sis, 
“We  recognized  his  charm,  his  good  since  you  w’ant  to  marry  one  of  them, 
breeding,  and  genuineness  which  un-  T  hear  there’s  a  lot  of  it  among  those 
fortunately  his  record  belies.”  people.’  As  though  they  were  a  flock 

Helena  continued  disturbing.  There  of  strange  birds.” 
was  downright  mirth  in  her  face  now.  “I’m  glad  you  said  that.  Pit,” — flash- 
A  hard  mirth,  the  mask  of  comedy  ing  at  him  quickly.  “Authors  are 
carved  in  stone.  “You  recognized  his  strange  birds — to  us.  W’hat  do  we 
genuineness,”  she  repeated,  “but  you  know  about  plots  and  getting  them? 
found  his  record  beli^  it.  What  is  his  We  are  of  the  business  world.  But  I 
record?”  can  understand  some  of  it.  I  can  un- 

“Not  a  clean  one,”  answered  Ems-  derstand  howr  ten  writers  can  read  the 
worth.  “Not  clean  enough  for  you.”  same  news  item,  and  all  of  them  see 
She  sat  forward  in  the  chair,  not  as  the  possibilities  of  a  story  in  it.  And 
though  racked  with  the  misery  of  un-  perhaps  one  story'  wall  come  out  in  a 
certainty,  but  as  one  imprelled  by  curi-  magazine  earlier  than  the  others — 
o'dty.  “You  are  not  specific.”  earlier  than  Cal’s,  for  instance.  Some 

magazines  make  up  months  in  advance, 
and  he  will  have  to  suffer  the  deadly 
parallel.” 

^  Her  brother  regarded  her  solemnly. 

^  She  was  already  getting  the  lingo: 

“deeply  plotted” — “made  up  in  ad- 
vance” — “deadly  parallel.”  If  she  were 
Roing  to  argue  in  a  tongue  strange  to 
him  he  would  have  no  chance  at  all. 

~  *'  .  Emsworth  was  not  dazzled  by  her 

T-."*/'  patois. 

''  .  f'  '  «•  “I  heard  some  writers  in  the  Era 

^  -  Club  speaking  of  that  not  long  ago. 

A  story  based  on  an  incident  already 
given  in  news  form  to  the  public,  or 
^old  at  a  table,  might  very  well  be  hon- 
est  material  for  any  one  who  wrants  to 
use  it.  But  the  presentation  of  an 
idea  as  yours,  of  a  psychological  de- 
'  duction,  evolved  by  the  brain  of  another 

writer  and  presented  as  your  owm,  is 
a  different  matter.” 

“Have  you  a  sample  at  hand?”  she 
asked. 

“I  have.  \  young  woman  w'ho  w'rites 
for  her  living,  and  doesn’t  have  a  very 
good  time  of  it,  presented  a  synopsis 
of  a  storv'  to  Hunter  for  criticism.  It 


UPON  THE  COUNTERPANE 
WAS  LAID  HIS  BEAUTIFUL 
LINEN,  FRESH  FROM  THE  IRON 
OF  SOME  PAINSTAKING  WOMAN. 
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contained  a  remarkable  theorv'  worked 
out  from  her  study  of  life  conditions 
It  was  undoubtedly  too  subtle  for  her 
to  handle  with  skill.  She  could  never 
put  it  into  salable  form,  and  Hunter 
knew  it.  He  told  her  this,  advising 
her  to  stick  to  simpler  themes.  Later 
he  asked  her  if  he  could  use  the  idea  for 
one  of  his  novels.” 

“.\nd  did  she  give  it  to  him?” 

“Yes.” 

“He  must  have  paid  her — she 
shouldn’t  have  told  on  him,”  was  her 
answer  to  this. 

The  two  men  did  not  look  at  her. 
They  were  a  little  bit  ashamed  for  her. 
They  were  wondering,  rather  smugly, 
if  the  sex  they  cherished  really  enjoyed 
their  own  high  principles.  They  did 
not  know  that  she  had  strayed  from  the 
ethical  problem.  She  was  wondering 
who  the  woman  was — and  had  they 
quarreled.  Yes,  they  must  have  quar¬ 
reled.  They  had  to,  that  he  might  go 
to  Virginia — and  find  her  there. 

“.\s  a  matter  of  fact.”  responded  Mr. 
Emsworth,  “she  didn’t  tell.  She  had 
already  shown  the  synopsis  to  a  literary 
agent,  and  he  recognized  the  plot.  He 
challenged  her  with  the  gift  to  him  and 
in  her  first  confu.sion  she  admitted  her 
generosity.  Later,  he  congratulated 
Hunter  on  his  novel  theme  and  his  con¬ 
gratulations  were  accepted.”  There 
was  silence  in  the  room.  “I  didn’t 
mean  to  tell  you  this,  Helena  dear.” 
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to  voice  his  approbation  of  the  older 
man. 

“What  he  says  is  true,  old  girl,  and 
i  I  hope  to  the  l^rd  you'll  get  the  clear 
view  that  we  have  of  this  man  before 
it’s  too  late.” 

It  was  the  last  rasp  of  the  flint  upon 
the  stone.  The  three  were  standing 
now  in  a  little  triangle  of  opposition. 
The  truth  in  Helena’s  heart  blazed  out: 

“Now,  I’m  going  to  tell  you  some¬ 
thing,  something  that  will  amaze  you 
I  and  shock  you  and  make  you  sick  for 
me — but  it  needn’t.  I’m  going  to  tell 
you  two,  who  are  so  clever  in  hunting  up 
records,  that  I  didn’t  have  to  hunt  up 
his  record.  I  knew  about  him  all  along.” 

I  “Ah.”  It  was  from  Emsworth  now 

Ii  — the  intaking  of  the  breath.  This 

soWed  the  oddity  of  her  grim  amuse- 
^  ment.  She  knew,  and  they  hadn’t 
been  clever  enough.  She  knew  in¬ 
tuitively.  The  younger  man  made  no 
attempt  at  anything.  He  only  stared 
i  at  her.  She  swept  on: 

“I  knew  the  minute  my  eyes  met  his 
for  the  first  time  that  he  wasn’t  per¬ 
fectly  straight.  That  somewhere,  some¬ 
how,  there  was  a  kink  in  his  moral 
nature.  It  was  a  warning  as  plain  as 
I  the  writing  on  the  w'all.  It  seems  aw- 
i  ful,  but  I’ve  been  interested  rather  than 
•  horrified  at  what  you  have  tnanaged  to 
dig  up.” 

lUT  ER  brother  had  by  this  time  decided 
‘  A  1  it  was  really  a  situation  pro¬ 
vocative  of  joy.  “Then  you’re  not  in 
earnest  about  marrying  him,  Nellie?” 

‘  ^  He  was  very  glad  indeed  it  was  coming 
out  that  way. 

She 'shook  her  head  at  him  and  made 
.  a  little  forward  gesture  of  sympathy 
with  her  hands.  He  wasn’t  so  much 
younger  than  she,  but  he  would  never 
be  as  old.  “No,  dear,  I’m  going  to 
i  marry  him  just  the  same.  He’s  my 
'  mate — there  isn’t  any  getting  away 

■  from  it.  I’m  wise  enough  to  know.  He’s 
I  my  natural  mate.  What  you  said  about 
i  him  doesn’t  seem  so  terrible  to  me. 

Some  because  I  was  expecting  revela- 
*  tions  that  would  make  me  sorry.  And 
j  some  because  it  is  out  of  the  province 
of  my  complete  understanding,  these 
things  he  has  done — and  may  do.  They 
*  will  never  come  into  my  life  at  all. 

They  aren’t  the  offenses  that  our  own 
!  people  might  commit — our  business 

acquaintances.  There  will  never  be 
a  detective  at  the  gate  of  our  house 
waiting  to  take  him  away.  It  won’t 
I  be  like  that.” 

>  She  made  as  if  to  leave  the  room 
without  further  words,  but  Emsworth 
laid  a  hand  upon  her  shoulder  as  she 
passed  him.  “All  right,  Helena;  we 
can’t  stop  you.  But  rememlfcr  this: 
Hunter  is  not  relieved  of  the  necessity 
of  coming  up  to  the  measure  of  a  man 
because  he  is  of  a  circle  alien  to  you. 
There  is  but  one  yardstick  for  all  of  us. 
The  inches  missing  in  his  height  are 
of  the  same  old  system  that  w’e  learned. 


when  we  were  children,  at  school.” 

“They  use  the  metric  system,  these 
geniuses.”  She  was  trying  to  brave  it 
out.  “I’m  not  familiar  with  it.” 

“One  and  all  the  same,”  responded 
Emsw'orth  gravely. 

The  poor  smile  died  from  her  lips. 
“I  almost  hope  I’ll  find  it  so,  but  until 
then — I’m  his.” 

It  was  Pitman  who  was  crying.  She 
kissed  him  and  went  out. 

She  was  not  as  moved  by  the  scene  as 
those  whom  she  had  left.  She  had 
been  prepared  for  the  startling  denoue¬ 
ment.  More  than  that,  uppermost  in 
her  mind  was  the  dominant  necessity 
that  she  must  get  away,  for  she  was  to 
lunch  with  Hunter.  The  men  who 
chanced  to  descend  writh  her  in  the 
elevator  of  the  office-building  smiled 
as  her  hands  groped  among  the  laces  at 
her  throat  for  the  watch  on  her  neck- 
chain.  It  bespoke  an  eagerness  that 
had  to  do  with  a  tryst  of  lovers.  They 
were  sympathetically  relieved  when  she 
found  the  time  not  alarmingly  ad¬ 
vanced. 

The  interview  had  been  so  much 
shorter  than  it  had  seemed  that  she 
walked  to  the  subway  as  slowly  as  her 
spirits  would  permit,  and  took  a  local 
up  to  the  Grand  Central  Station.  She 
would  have  time  to  think,  to  go  over  it 
all.  She  was  breathing  deeply  from 
anticipation  even  as  she  reviewed  her 
unhappy  situation.  It  was  a  part  of 
her  being  now.  She  told  herself  at 
times  that  existence  might  be  flat  with¬ 
out  the  whip  of  this  complication. 
Yet  she  could  never  be  deceived  for 
long  with  the  sophistry. 

She  was  just  an  ordinary  girl.  She 
would  have  had  him  just  as  good  as  any 
man;  not  as  ordinary,  but  as  good. 
She  recalled  her  first  mental  arrange¬ 
ment  with  life.  It  was  all  going  to  be 
so  smooth.  It  was  going  to  be  quite 
as  she  said.  In  the  first  place,  she 
would  never  love  a  knave — she  was  a 
lady.  And  she  would  never  fall  in  love 
with  a  man  who  was  not  in  love  with 
her.  She  wouldn’t,  that  was  all. 

WHILE  she  was  saying  this  she  had 
met  Jack  Donnat.  She  was 
eighteen  then,  and  possibly  because  his 
name  was  Jack  (all  girls  must  fall  in 
love  with  a  Jack  some  time  or  other) 
she  had  offered  in  every  timid  yet  insis¬ 
tent  fashion  within  a  young  girl’s  book 
of  modes,  her  sweet  little  self.  .\nd 
he  would  have  none  of  her.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  she  could  believe  that 
he  did  not  care  for  her  when  she  cared 
so  much  for  him.  His  attitude  was  so 
outside  the  program  of  her  life. 

But  she  had  to  accept  the  corrected 
bill.  There  was  a  little  fading,  and  a 
trip  to  Europ>e,  and  now  at  twenty-five 
she  could  see  from  what  handsome  and 
dull  Jack  Donnat  had  saved  her  when 
he  philandered  and  rode  away.  He 
would  never  have  done  at  all. 

After  him,  agreeably  blended  with 


her  enthusiastic  nursing  among  the 
p)oor,  came  other  young  men  as  pjart  of 
the  day.  Men  who  played  tennis  and 
were  good;  men  who  read  books  and 
were  good;  who  danced  and  were  good. 
But  none  of  them  possessed  any  com¬ 
bination  of  pleasing  qualifications.  It 
seemed  to  be  an  age  of  sp>ecializing 
in  attributes,  and  as  Helena  believed 
in  the  composite  young  man,  although 
she  could  not  find  him,  she  went  on  her 
graceful  way  alone,  always  with  the 
confidence  which  never  dies,  that  around 
the  next  corner  she  would  find  her 
romance. 

She  was  in  the  Virginia  woods  when 
she  turned  the  corner  one  afternoon 
and  found  her  hostess  confronting  her  in 
company  with  the  latest  guest.  She 
looked  up  and  the  warning  came:  .\ 
wrong  one — go  slow. 

But  she  had  not  gone  slow.  In  spite 
of  the  curriculum  arranged  in  her  youth, 
in  spite  of  the  generations  of  worth 
back  of  her,  in  spite  of  the  intuition 
which  had  been  her  unsolicited  reward 
for  earlier  suffering,  her  heart  went  out 
to  his. 

At  first,  after  hours  with  him, 
-  hours  of  rich  commune,  easy  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  exquisite  silences  of  love,  she 
had  gone  to  her  room  and  wept  passion¬ 
ately  that  the  gods  had  withheld  from 
him  the  grace  of  goodness  on  which  she 
had  laid  such  stress  as  the  essential  to 
her  mate.  Later,  she  had  endeavored  to 
deceive  herself  into  the  belief  that  she 
had  been  falsely  apprised.  He  was  so 
utterly  without  guile,  so  spontaneously 
kind,  so  gaily  sacrificial.  Failing  in  this, 
for  she  had  looked  once,  at  least,  through 
the  windows  to  his  soul — and  that 
vision  was  not  to  be  forgotten — she  had 
managed  to  blunt  herself  to  the  accep)- 
tance  that,  whatever  his  crookedness, 
it  could  have  naught  to  do  with  her. 
She  had  been  warned,  had  not  heeded 
the  warning,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 
.\nd  with  this  for  her  platform  she  had 
gone  to  Emsworth  and  her  brother. 

Calhoun’s  first  words  to  her  bespoke 
an  unashamed  simplicity  which  but 
confirmed  her  that  her  choice  was  not 
to  be  questioned.  She  could  see  him 
standing  on  the  platform  as  the  express 
discharged  its  passengers.  She  crossed 
from  the  local  to  touch  him  upon  the 
shoulder.  He  was  looking  for  her. 
Every  nerve  m  his  body,  every  string 
in  his  heart  was  taut  with  watching. 
He  was  smiling  eagerly,  so  that  people 
turned  to  look  at  him,  and  smil^  too. 
But  he  was  unconscious  of  them.  In 
his  hand  he  carried  a  little  bunch  of 
flowers  twisted  in  j)ap>er.  He  was 
holding  them  out  from  his  fine  body 
that  his  warmth  might  not  lessen  their 
beauty.  He  would  have  been  ridic¬ 
ulous  if  he  had  not  been  a  lover. 

He  turned  and  laughed  aloud  when 
she  discovered  herself  to  him.  He  did 
not  seize  her  hand.  He  made  no  pretty 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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“THEVRE  COMING.  KAISER  WILUAM,  TWENTY  MILUON  STRONG.” 


THE  CAMPS  OF 
THE  FiRST  HALF 
MILLION 

TLdward  ^(linger ford 


Yesterday  this  was  a  wilder¬ 
ness;  a  sweep  of  plain,  a  bor¬ 
dering  group  of  hills,  sentinel 
pines  against  the  sky;  in  the 
bottoms  a  miasmic  swamp  with  strip¬ 
ling  trees  buiying  their  roots  in  the 
muck.  A  wild  place  indeed;  a  resort 
for  berry-pickers  or  men  and  boys  with 
dogs  and  guns,  out  from  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  town.  To-day  a  city;  a  place  of  a 
thousand  buildings  set  in  regular  rows 
and  housing  40,000  men,  boys  full 
grown.  A  silent,  busy  community  mak¬ 
ing  its  residents  ready  for  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  business  of  their  young  lives — the 
saving  of  democracy  for  the  world. 

There  are  sixteen  of  these  new  mili¬ 
tary  cities — technically’  they’  are  known 
as  cantonments — in  the  United  States 


to-day.  Together  they  con¬ 
stitute  the  most  important 
construction  problem  that 
this  country’  has  met— 'and 
solved — since  the  Panama 
Canal  was  finished.  .\nd 
even  that  master  work  was 
not  subjected  to  the  time  test  that 
went  into  the  building  of  the  canton¬ 
ments.  For  this  is  September,  if  you 
please,  the  fifth  day  of  September,  iqi?- 
.And  the  cleared  hillock-top,  upon  which 
you  stand  and  see  the  orderly  pattern 
of  the  new  cantonment,  in  the  first 
week  of  June  of  the  same  year  faced  the 
tangle  of  underbrush  and  young  pine- 
trees  that  had  stubbornly  remained 
wilderness  ever  since  civilization  first 
came  to  the  land.  Yet  here  in  the  first 
week  of  September — a  space  of  a  bare 
ninety  days — the  cantonment  is  prac¬ 
tically  finished.  And  these  young  men 
who  come  marching  .up  the  fine  new 
road,  their  worldly  goods  in  hand,  are 
the  advance  guard  of  .America’s  new 
National  .Armv — the  first  of  the  selected 


half-million.  Or,  to  Ik*  technically  cor¬ 
rect,  the  first  five  f>er  cent,  of  the  650,- 
000  young  men  of  the  land,  chosen  by 
the  exemption  Ijoards  to  form  the  great 
main  line  of  offensive  against  the  dis¬ 
tant  fighting  powers  of  autocracy. 
.And  the  cantonment  is  the  camp  where 
they’  are  to  l)e  made  fit  and  ready’  for  the 
great  task  just  ahead  of  them. 

IN  THE  first  week  of  .April,  war 
against  Germany’  was  declared, 
and  the  United  States  began  to  gird  up 
its  loins  for  the  struggle.  Preparations 
were  started  to  place  both  the  .Army 
and  the  Nav’y  ujxm  a  war  footing. 
The  first  of  these  two  arms  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  was  roughly’  divided  into  three 
great  divisions:  the  Regular  .Army,  as 
increased  by  voluntary  enlistment  to 
the  existing  standing  army’;  the  divi¬ 
sion  builded  up  of  the  National  Guard 
of  the  several  states;  and  the  still 
greater  division — the  National  .Army 
drawn  from  the  young  men  of  the  land, 
physically  fit  and  lietween  twenty-one 
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CAMP  ZACHARY  TAYLOR,  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY.  THESE  BARRACKS,  MADE  OF  TIMBER  CUT  AND  SHAPED  IN  NUMBERED  PIECES, 
SPRANG  UP  IN  AN  AVERAGE  OF  AN  HOUR  AND  A  HALF  EACH— SEVEN  DAYS  FROM  TREE  TO  HNISHED  BUILDING! 


!!j  and  thirty-one  years  of  age.  Most  of 
these  had  previously  seen  little  or  no 
t  military  service.  The  regular  estab- 
!  lishments  of  the  first  division — the 
:  standing  army  of  350,000  men — were 
sufficient  for  its  needs,  trained  as  it  was 
and  practically  ready  for  immediate 
-  action.  For  the  federalized  National 
!’  Guard,  some  350,000  more  men  with 
r  considerable  military  exjjerience,  it 
(,  was  estimated  that  only  a  compara- 
;  tively  short  training  period  would  be 
1  necessary.  For  these  men  large  train- 
ing-camps  were  opened  in  the  South, 
j  where  the  climate  is  mild.  It  was  felt 
that  by  Christmas  time,  or  a  little  after 
,  that,  they  would  be  ready  to  go  to 
1;  France.  Their  camps,  therefore,  are  of 
jr  a  comparatively  temjwrary  type.  The 
It  men  sleep  in  tents,  and  building  con- 
.%  struction  is  limited  to  mess-houses,  hos- 
pitals,  remount  stations,  warehouses 
^5  and  the  like. 

It;  The  real  camp  problem  was  for  the 
National  Army,  the  great  body  of  more 
than  a  half-million  untrained  and  un¬ 
disciplined  men,  who  must  be  molded 
I  into  a  compact  and  efficient  fighting 
army  before  the  beginning  of  another 


summer.  The  training  of  these  men 
would  be  an  all-winter  problem.  There¬ 
fore  it  was  seen  that,  save  in  our  ex¬ 
treme  South,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
house  them  in  tents.  It  was  necessary, 
then,  to  build  barracks  and  many  of 
theni.  And  with  the  barracks  came  a 
multitude  of  allied  problems — food, 
heat,  sewerage,  sanitation  of  every 
sort.  Then  followed  the  lesser  prob¬ 
lems — amusements,  canteens  or  p>ost- 
exchanges,  as  they  are  known,  stabling 
or  remount  stations — a  hospital  big 
enough  to  take  care  of  all  the  present 
or  future  needs  of  the  army. 

A  New  and  Gigantic  Problem 

^  I  HD  HAVE  planned  and  builded  one 
great  permanent  camp  of  this  sort 
would  have  been  a  full  man-sized  job. 
But  one  camp  for  650,000  men  was 
out  of  the  question.  Then  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  thirty-two  of  these  camps 
be  builded.  This,  in  turn,  was  rejected. 
It  was  found  that  the  transportation 
problem  alone  of  bringing  the  many 
million  feet  of  lumber  required  for  the 
building  of  the  camps  was  far  too  great 
to  impose  upon  a  railroad  system  weak¬ 


ened  by  long  and  continued  neglect, 
and  in  1917,  struggling,  as  never  be¬ 
fore,  to  carry  the  burdens  of  the  United 
States,  involved  in  a  real  war  for  the 
first  time  in  half  a  century. 

In  the  long  run,  sixteen  camps  of  api- 
proximately  40,000  men  apiece  were 
decided  ujwn.  It  was  planned  to  call 
them  cantonments,  in  distinction  to 
the  more  conventional  form  of  military 
tented  camp.  A  special  bureau  of  the 
quartermaster’s  department  of  the 
Army  was  created  for  their  planning  and 
construction,  and  Colonel  I.  W.  Littell, 
an  experienced  officer  and  graduate  of 
West  Point,  was  entrusted  with  the 
problem. 

How  thoroughly  and  well  Colonel 
Littell  and  his  staff  worked  is  shown  by 
the  results.  With  a  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  the  entire  sixteen  cantonments 
were  practically  finished  by  the  first  of 
September  and  ready  for  the  first  quota 
of  the  new  National  Army.  And  on 
the  first  day  of  June,  work  had  not  even 
been  begun  upon  a  single  one  of  them. 

To  plan  these  cantonments,  Colonel 
Littell  drafted  the  services  not  only  of 
architects  and  experienced  building 
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engineers,  but  of  city-planners,  too.  For 
each  of  these  cantonments  was  to  be 
not  only  in  effect,  but  actually,  a  city 
of  some  40,000  men — of  appro.ximately 
a  thousand  buildings  of  fairly  perma¬ 
nent  construction.  For  the  cantonment 
to  be  efficient,  it  was  fundamental  that 
it  be  well  planned.  And  while  the  mili¬ 
tary  necessities  were  ever  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  prime  factors  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  there  were  many  features  of  it  that 
called  for  the  exjjerience  of  a  new  pro¬ 
fession  in  America — the  laying-out  of 
communities  with  a  view  to  both  their 
beauty  and  efficiency. 

Building  Sixteen  New  Cities 
'^HERE  was  nothing  haphazard 
about  the  planning  of  the  canton¬ 
ments.  Time  was  a  tremendous  factor, 
but  neither  the  planners  nor  the  builders 
could  afford  to  go  so  rapidly  that  they 
went  wrong.  It  was  recognized  that 
this  was  the  biggest  camp  problem  that 
the  United  States  had  ever  faced. 

The  memories  of  army  camps  in 
previous  wars  were  not  pleasant  ones. 
There  were  still  too  many  men  in 
the  army  who  had  been  through  the 
camp  horrors  of  the  Spanish  War 
twenty  years  ago — who  remembered 
all  too  keenly  the  blunders  of  rations, 
of  transportation  and  of  disease  at  its 
mobilization  points.  It  was  not  for¬ 
gotten  that  more  men  had  died  of  dis¬ 
ease  in  that  small,  short  conflict  than 
had  met  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  And  the  privations  and  the 
fearful  illnesses  that  others  suffered  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  intelligent  thought  at 
the  beginning  of  that  war,  will  never  be 
fully  known. 

Sio  it  was  that  Sanitation  came  for¬ 
ward  and  has  played  a  tremendous  part 
in  the  building  of  our  new  canton¬ 


ments.  It  was  Sanitation  that  insisted 
that  plumbing  should  be  as  fundamen¬ 
tal  a  part  of  the  camp  as  cots,  and  that 
all  lavatory  facilities  should  be  in 
separate  buildings  from  those  in  which 
enlisted  men  and  officers  slept  and  ate. 
It  was  Sanitation  that  decreed  that  the 
fly  and  the  mosquito  should  be  as  tabu 
in  the  cantonment  as  snake  or  lizard  or 
scavenger  animal  of  any  sort.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  big  the  cantonments;  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  manv'  of  thtm — size  only  in¬ 
creased  the  responsibility.  Sanitation 
was  adamant.  .\nd  Sanitation  won. 

Sixteen  new  cities  for  .\merica!  Si.x- 
teen  cities,  each  the  size  of  Easton, 
Pennsylvania,  or  Elmira,  New  York,  or 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan;  each  built  to 
a  definite  and  fairly  common  plan  and 
all  completed  within  from  a  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days.  Here, 
then  was  some  slight  measure  of  the 
problem.  To  measure  it  in  still  another 
way,  consider  the  building  of  a  commun¬ 
ity  of  woo<l  equal  in  ]x>pulation  to  Cleve¬ 
land  or  Pittsburgh  or  St.  Louis;  then 
the  division  of  that  great  town  into  six¬ 
teen  separate  communities  or  canton¬ 
ments — an  average  of  one  for  each 
three  states — and  spread  all  the  way 
across  the  face  of  the  land  from  the 
Cbmmonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to 
the  State  of  Washington. 

The  question  of  location  of  the  six¬ 
teen  was  not  the  least  ve.xatious  of  the 
many  phases  of  the  huge  problem. 
There  were  many  ambitious,  hungry 
towns  who  were  not  only  willing  but 
exceeding  anxious  to  have  the  honor  of 
a  cantonment  thrust  upon  them.  Some 
of  them  did  not  hesitate  to  make  their 
wants  known  through  their  senators 
and  congressmen.  But  the  War  De¬ 
partment  was  completely  deaf  to  such 
appeals.  It  tried  as  best  it  might  to  lo¬ 


cate,  quickly  but  efficiently,  the  sixteen 
great  {)ermanent  camps. 

It  was  argued,  and  not  without  rea¬ 
son,  that  the  South  offered  the  most 
logical  sites  for  the  cantonments  whose 
first  great  work  would  be  through  the 
hard  months  of  the  coming  winter.  It 
is  known  that  even  southern  California 
hardly  offers  a  more  equable  climate 
than  the  great  sloping  plateau  that 
sweeps  from  the  Ijase  of  the  Appalach¬ 
ian  chain  down  to  the  .Atlantic. 

Two  of  the  cantonments — Camp  Gor¬ 
don,  near  .Atlanta,  and  Camp  Jackson,  at 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  were  placed 
u{X)n  this  plateau,  while  two  more — 
Camp  Lee,  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  and 
Camp  Meade,  at  .Annapolis  Junction, 
Maryland,  are  contiguous  to  it.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  majority  of  the  federalized 
National  Guard  camps,  anticipating 
the  few  short  autumn  months  under 
canvas,  had  been  placed  in  the  South. 
Transportation  plays  an  enormous 
part,  not  only  in  the  building,  but  in  the 
life  of  an  army  camp;  and  the  railroad 
facilities  of  the  South  already  were 
being  taxed  to  their  uttermost.  More¬ 
over,  there  were  distinct  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  avoiding  long  hauls  of  the 
men  selected  by  the  draft  and  in  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  training  within  reasonable 
access  of  their  friends  and  relatives. 

Their  Location 

Beyond  all  this  there  were  some 
men — most  of  them  Northerners — 
who  argued  that  training  in  the  arduous 
winters  of  the  North  would  better  fit 
these  new  soldiers  for  life  in  the  trenches 
of  France  during  a  full  half  of  the  year, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  necessities  of 
the  Russian  front,  should  it  ever  be 
decided  to  send  our  lx)ys  there.  They 
called  attention  to  the  remarkable 
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veteran  edi-v  of  excitement  among  land-owners  since 
tor  of  the  the  daj-s  of  the  big  real-estate  booms,  a 
Courier-  full  decade  ago.  Then  they  had  seen 
Journal  that  their  worthless  sand  acres  transformed 
even  the  War  into  city  lots  and  streets  of  communi- 
The  fairness  and  the  impiartiality  Department  reversed  itself ;  and  Camp  ties  suburban  to  metropolitan  New 

with  which  these  camps  were  located  Zachary  Taylor  it  has  become  and  York.  Now  was  another  such  oppor- 

i  I  may  best  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Camp  Zachary  Taylor  it  will  remain.  tunity.  Prices  on  the  scrub  acres 

{  following  complete  list  of  them:  Transportation,  as  I  have  intimated,  rose  overnight — fabulously.  And  the 

!  ‘  Camp  Devens,  Ayer,  Massachusetts,  has  been  a  mighty  factor  in  the  placing  government  agents  were  forced  to  take 

Camp  Upton,  Yaphank,  New  York  of  some  camps.  In  every  case  but  one  refuge  at  Yaphank — the  center  of  the 

;■  (Long  Island).  it  has  been  the  endeavor  to  place  them  island  and  its  least  desirable  section. 

I‘^  Camp  Dix,  Wrightstown,  New  Jersey,  at  or  near  a  large  railroad  center.  Labor  troubles  followed  on  the  heels 

^  Camp  Meade,  .Annapolis  Junction,  d  v  l  troubles.  There  were  times 

\  Maryland.  •r'oor  Yaphank-  when  it  looked  as  if  Camp  Upton  would 

I*  Camp  Lee,  Petersburg,  Virginia.  '  I  'HE  exception  is  Camp  Upton,  at'  not  even  Le  thirty-three  per  cent,  ready 

!  ■  Camp  Jackson,  Columbia,  South  Yaphank,  on  Long  Island,  which  by  the  first  week  in  September — the 
Carolina.  stands  upon  a  single  railroad  and  is  in  a  date  set  by  Washington  for  the  coming 

Camp  Gordon,  .\tlanta,  Georgia.  large  sense  isolated  from  all  but  one  of  of  the  first  of  the  selected  men  to  each 
Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  the  trunk-line  railroad  systems.  But  of  the  National  Army  cantonments. 
Camp  Custer,  Battle  Creek,  Michi-  Camp  Upton  is  designed  solely  for  the  There  were  troubles  in  making  the 
gan.  reception  and  training  of  troops  from  place  sanitaiy’ — making  it  even  de- 

Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Louisville,  the  city  of  New  York.  And  its  railroad  cently  fit  for  human  habitation.  Sani- 
Kentucky.  connections  with  that  city  are  entirely  tation,  w'hich  holds  the  whip-hand  in 

Camp  Pike,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  adequate.  In  fact,  transportation,  bad  the  making  of  these  cantonments,  has 
Camp  Grant,  Rockford,  Illinois.  as  it  may  be,  is  the  least  of  the  evils  at  not  forgotten  that  one  of  the  Spanish 


vigor  and  vitality  of  the  men  raised 
upon  the  New’  England  hillsides.  And 
in  the  end.  Camp  Devens  was  located 
at  Ayer,  Massachusetts — just  thirty- 
six  miles  northwest  from  Boston.  Other 
camps  placed  in  the  North  were  at 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  at  Rockford, 
Illinois,  and  at  American  Lake,  Wash¬ 
ington — although  the  last  has  no  rigor¬ 
ous  winter  whatsoever  and  is  generally 
ranked  as  a  Far  Western  instead  of  a 
Northern  cantonment. 


Camp  Dodge,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Camp  Funston,  Fort  Riley,.  Kansas. 

Camp  Travis,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Camp  Lewis,  American  Lake,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Please  notice  “Camp  Zachary  Tay¬ 
lor.”  Originally  that  was  “Camp  Tay¬ 
lor,”  in  full  keeping  with  the  short 
titles  of  the  other  cantonments.  But  a 
number  of  Louisville  folks  objected. 
And  their  objection  was  voiced  by  the 
Courier-Journal,  which  allowed  that 
there  were  a  lot  of  Taylors  in  and 
around  Kentucky  and  admitted  that 
some  of  them  had  been  “ornery  folks.” 
There  must  be  no  mistaking  the  fact 
that  the  Kentucky  cantonment  was 
named  for  old  “Rough  and  Ready.” 
.\nd  so  potent  was  the  pleading  of  the 


Yaphank.  For,  as  a  result  of  Long 
Island  indifference — to  say  nothing  of 
Long  Island  avarice — Yaphank  stands 
as  a  sort  of  Cinderella  among  her  sister 
cantonments.  Not  only  is  the  site — a 
dreary  expanse  of  sand,  scrub-oak,  poi¬ 
son-ivy — apparently  by  far  the  pioorest 
of  all  chosen  for  our  army  camps,  but 
on  the  first  of  September,  when  three  of 
the  cantonments  reported  themselves 
“one  hundred  per  cent,  complete,”  and 
a  dozen  others  almost  so,  Yaphank  an¬ 
swered  the  roll-call  thirty-three  per 
cent,  complete. 

From  the  beginning,  her  record  has 
been  one  of  constant  troubles.  It  had 
become  known  in  May  that  a  canton¬ 
ment  w'as  to  be  placed  upon  Long  Is¬ 
land.  There  had  not  been  such  a  fever 
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War  camps  was  situate  upon  Long 
Island. 

But  Camp  Upton  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  .\meri- 
can  military  e.xperts — Major-General  J. 
Franklin  Bell.  You  may  be  assur^ 
that  General  Bell  is  fully  aware  of  the 
obstacles  under  \^ch  his  charge  has 
labored  at  the  start.  .\nd  you  need  not 
l)e  astonished  if,  at  the  end,  there  is  not 
one  of  the  sixteen  cantonments  which 
exceeds  Upton  in  comfort,  in  the  thor¬ 
oughness  of  its  work  or  in  the  good 
health  of  its  men. 

Taming  the  Land  Shares 

WHOLE  book  might  be  written  on 
the  trials  of  the  government  agents 
with  land  sharks.  Long  Island  has  had 
no  monopoly  of  the  genus.  There  is,  in 
the  very  heart  of  one  of  the  Southern 
cantonments,  a  tract  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  acres,  uncleared  and  untamed, 
standing  in  sullen  contrast  to  the  clean¬ 
liness  and  life  and  activity  round  about 
it.  When  I  visited  that  cantonment  in 
.Septemljer,  I  asked  the  commanding 
general  about  that  tract.  He  e.xplained 
that  its  owTier  had  refused  to  consider 
any  reasonable  figure  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  either  its  sale  or  lease. 

“Will  he  do  anything  with  it  now?” 
I  ventured. 

“He  may  put  up  some  shacks  for 
stores — or  a  moving-picture  house,” 
was  the  reply. 

“Won’t  he  make  more  that  way  than 
he  would  by  letting  his  land  go  to  the 
Government?”  k . 

The  answer  was  prompt. 

“He  wiirno/.  For  as  soon  as  he  puts 
up  anything  of  that  sort  I  shall  order 
it  clos^  and  kept  closed.  My  author¬ 
ity  is  absolute  roundabout  this  camp.” 

.\nd  into  the  old  fighter’s  eyes  there 
crept  a  grim  smile — the  grim  smile  of 
satisfaction  that  the  older  army  men 
have  borrowed  from  the  Indians. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add,  however,  that 
cases  such  as  these  have  been  the  ex¬ 
ception.  There  have  been  many  abom¬ 
inable  forms  of  extortion,  but  as  a  rule 
the  land-owners  at  the  sites  selected 
acted  in  a  splendid  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion.  In  several  cases  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  adjoining  towns  proved 
themselves  of  great  assistance.  They 
were  able  to  bring  the  right  sort  of  pres¬ 
sure  and  at  the  right  moment — when  it 
became  necessary. 

With  the  locations  finally  selected, 
the  work  of  planning  the  indiNidual 
cantonments  began.  In  general  the 
plans  for  all  of  them  were  alike,  .^t  the 
railroad — an  inevitable  and  invaluable 
accessory  of  the  camp — were  placed  its 
warehouses  and  its  freight-houses  and, 
in  the  cases  where  it  was  necessary  to 
generate  its  own  electricity,  its  power¬ 
houses  as  well.  Railroad  sidings  also 
were  placed  to  serve  the  remount  sta¬ 
tions  or  corrals,  each  capable  of  accom¬ 
modating  from  8,000  to  12,000  horses, 
and,  while  quite  distinct  from  the 


camp,  still  a  most  important  part  of  it. 

One  other  function  of  the  canton¬ 
ment  stands  in  a  similar  separate  rela¬ 
tion — the  base  hospital.  It,  too,  is  to  a 
degree  remote,  in  order  to  gain  quiet, 
and  yet  near  enough  to  share  its  advan¬ 
tages.  .\nd  in  practically’  every  in¬ 
stance  it  has  been  possible  to  locate  the 
hospital  upon  the  highest  portion  of  the 
campvsite,  thus  ensuring  the  very  best 
of  drainage. 

The  design  of  these  hospitals  is  uni¬ 
form;  an  administration  building  sur¬ 
rounded  by  from  twenty  to  forty  wards, 
nurses’  homes,  and  structures  of  various 
other  functions.  The  entire  plant  is 
but  one  story  high,  and  wide-spread. 
.\nd  between  all  of  the  wards  and  the 
operating-rooms  are  covered  passage¬ 
ways  whose  maximum  grades  must 
never  exceed  three-and-one-half  per 
cent.,  for  the  easy  transferring  of  pa¬ 
tients  in  wheel-chairs  or  litters.  The  en¬ 
tire  establishment  is  equipped  with 
from  800  to  1,200  beds,  as  well  as  with 
the  most  modern  of  medical  and  surgi¬ 
cal  equipment.  .\nd  it  is  only’  in  these 
hospital  wards  that  plumbing  of  any 
sort  is  permitted  to  enter  the  sleeping 
quarters  of  the  camp. 

For  the  normal,  active,  busy  men  of 
the  cantonment  it  was  recognized  that 
the  two  primary  living  problems  would 
be  the  furnishing  of  food  and  of  lieds. 
.\t  the  time  that  Colonel  Littell  was 
first  planning  his  cantonments,  the 
strength  of  a  United  States  infantry 
regiment  was  fixed  at  ten  com{)anies  of 
1 20  men  each.  The  plan  then  resolved 
itself  into  providing  an  individual  l)ar- 
racks  building  for  each  company’,  with 
separate  quarters  close  by’  for  the  offi¬ 
cers,  and  the  bringing  of  ten  of  the  bar¬ 
racks  buildings  into  a  single  regimental 
block,  which  in  turn  would  contain  its 
regimental  office  and  living  quarters. 

Making  the  Camps  Fit  the  Men 

INCE  that  plan  was  adopted  and  the 
cantonments  practically’  completed, 
the  organization  scheme  of  the  United 
States  .Army  has  been  radically  changed 
in  order  to  make  it  conform  to  the  in¬ 
fantry  regiments  of  our  allies  overseas. 
Trench  warfare  has  become  so  e.xact  a 
military  science  as  to  demand  com¬ 
panies  and  regiments  of  absolutely  uni¬ 
form  size  and  organization.  .And  so  to¬ 
day  our  infantry  regiment  is  three  times 
the  size  of  the  regiment  of  a  very’  few 
years  ago — with  3,600  enrolled  m  its 
ranks,  250  men  to  a  standard  company. 

The  change  came  too  late  to  adapt 
the  cantonment  plans  to  it.  But  pro¬ 
visions  are  under  way’  to  rearrange  the 
regimental  blocks  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  new  organization  with  a  minimum 
of  change  or  upset.  .And  by  the  time 
these  words  come  to  your  ey’e  the  thing 
will  be  done.  With  the  construction 
methods  of  the  modern  cantonment 
building  a  barracks  building  is  only  a 
little  more  than  the  raising  of  a  tent. 

In  order  to  bring  a  company  unit  of 


200  privates,  with  a  petty  commanding 
officer  in  immediate  charge,  under  a 
single  roof,  and  still  keep  a  camp  of 
40,000  men  from  l^ing  unwieldy  it  was 
found  necessary  to  make  the  standard 
barracks  a  two-story  structure.  And 
in  order  to  remain  within  the  sharp 
time  limits  which  the  situation  had 
jdaced  upon  the  raising  of  our  backbone 
army,  it  was  necessary  to  adhere  to 
the  simplest  forms  of  construction. 

Gootl  architects  designed  the  stand¬ 
ard  cantonment  barracks.  But  they 
w’ere  not  allowed  to  exerci.se  any  of 
the  tlights  so  dear  to  the  professional 
house-planner’s  heart.  Instead,  they 
were  ordere<l  to  a  most  rigid  sim¬ 
plicity.  In  this  they  have  succeeded — 
decidedly.  The  buildings  uniformly  are 
forty-three  feet  in  width  and  from  200 
to  250  feet  in  length.  Upon  their 
ground  floor,  a  broad  hall,  w’ith  a  door 
at  each  end,  divides  them  across  the 
middle.  .At  one  side  of  this  hall  is  the 
mess-room — its  biickless  benches  de¬ 
signed  to  seat  the  entire  company  at  a 
single  time.  There  is  an  ojien  kitchen 
at  one  end  of  this  room  with  a  ser\  ing 
counter,  which  helps  keep  the  hungry 
rookies  from  completely  overwhelming 
friend  cook  and  his  helpers. 


Simplicity  and  Speed 


UP  TO  this  counter  three  times  a  day 
march  the  soldier-boy’s,  meat-|)ans 
and  drinking-cups  in  hand.  When  both 
are  filled,  it  is  back  to  the  stiff  l)enches 
and  the  long  pine  tables  which  front 
them.  The  tables  are  bare,  of  course. 
Simplicity  and  speed.  .And  yet  there 
has  l)een  no  lack  of  forethought. 

“Do  you  see  those  half-inch  cracks 
between  the  planks?”  says  the  con¬ 
structing  quartermaster  of  one  of  the 
cantonments  as  he  shows  it  to  you. 

A’ou  see  the  cracks  and  pre|)are  to 
hear  some  |HK)r  contractor  damned  for 
his  carelessness.  But  not  so. 

“My  idea,”  grins  the  quartermaster. 
“I  beat  the  old  sanitary  officer  to  it  for 
once.  If  we  had  built  those  tables  with 
the  green  boards  close  together,  they 
would  have  spread  a]:)art  as  they  dried 
out  and  there  would  be  cracks  to  catch 
the  food-crums.  That  is  worth  as  much 
as  all  of  his  fussing  alK>ut  covering  every 
knot-hole  to  shut  out  Mr.  Fly.” 

It  is  your  turn  to  grin. 

“Sanitary  officer’s  sort  of  a  bog}  - 
man  around  here?”  you  venture. 

Biit  he  is  entirely  s«rious  as  he  re¬ 
plies: 

“He’s  st^mebody  to  talk  about.  But 
every’  last  one  of  us  believes  in  him. 
He’s  done  wonders.  He’s  got  some 
more  to  do.  If  he  can  get  rid  of  the 
mosquitoes  next  summer  up  at  A'aphank 
he  will  be  a  wizard.  .And  that  is  the 
very  thing  he  is  going  to  do.” 

You  may  lie  sure  of  that.  .And  if  it 
is  your  bov  that  is  to  be  one  of  the 
40,000  at  one  of  the  big  cantonments, 
the  benefit  is  going  to  be  his — in  more 
ways  than  can  easily  be  put  dow’n  here. 
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The  rest  of  the  ground  floor  of  the 
barracks,  the  entire  second  floor  in  ad¬ 
dition,  is  given  to  sleeping  quarters  for 
the  200  men  it  holds.  In  three  great 
rooms  the  boys  are  bunked,  their  neat 
iron  cots  close  together  as  in  a  fire¬ 
house.  For  a  time  the  use  of  “double- 
decker”  cots,  such  as  are  installed  in 
many  college  dormitories  and  frater¬ 
nity  houses,  was  considered.  But  the 
same  stern  old  sanitation  board  de¬ 
manded  that  each  man  be  given  500 
cubic  feet  of  air  for  his  very  own — and 
the  “double-decker”  plan  was  aban¬ 
doned. 

The  dormitories,  as  well  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  barracks,  are  lighted  by 
electricity  and,  except  in  the  South, 
where  great  stoves  are  used,  are  heated 
by  steam  from  a  central  heating-plant. 
The  buildings  may  be  plain,  but  they 
are  comfortable  and  entirely  suited  to 
their  purpose. 

The  officers’  quarters,  although  but  a 
single  story  in  height,  are  similar  in  gen¬ 
eral  construction  to  the  barracks  of  the 
men.  Their  furnishings  are  brought  to 
the  barracks  standard.  The  army,  in 
its  planning  at  least,  is  exquisitely 
democratic.  Your  boy  and  any  other 
boy  will  be  sure  to  have  the  same  treat¬ 
ment,  the  same  housing,  the  same  fare, 
when  they  go  to  the  cantonment. 
There  are  neither  bulldogs,  nor  pri¬ 
vately  kept  motor-cars  there.  It  is 
theoretical  democracy  reduced  to  plain, 
hard  practise. 

The  Plans 


town  at  dawn,  erects  a  canvas  city, 
tears  it  down,  and  sweeps  out  again  at 
night. 

First  the  site  was  to  be  cleared, 
graded  in  some  places,  if  necessary,  al¬ 
though  obviously  this  heavy  work  was 
to  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  After  that, 
the  trenches  for  the  water-pipes  and 
sewers  and  the  railroad  and  highway 
construction.  And,  of  these  early 
stages,  this  last  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  I  rode  in  September  in  a 
stout  “sea-going”  automobile  over  an 
abominable  road  that  led  to  the  divi¬ 
sion  headquarters  of  one  of  the  canton¬ 
ments,  and  found  my  only  comfort  in 
listening  to  the  cursings  that  came 
from  the  mouth  of  the  division  quar¬ 
termaster. 

Roads  First 

“  \  NOTHER  time — if  ever  there  is 
another  time — our  contractor  will 
know  better,”  he  said.  “It  has  been  his 
loss  more  than  ours.  He  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  send  out  his  trucks  with  half¬ 
loads,  and  then  to  have  the  exquisite 
pain  of  seeing  them  racked  to  pieces 
under  his  very  eyes.  If  he  had  only 
taken  a  little  time  at  the  beginning,  put 
in  solid  foundations  and  upon  them 
builded  real  highways,  he  would  have 
saved  not  only  time  but  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  at  the  end.” 

In  contrast  to  this  was  Camp  Zach¬ 
ary  Taylor,  at  Louisville.  Its  contrac¬ 
tor  had  real  forethought.  He  put  in  his 
highroads  at  the  beginning,  and  they 
were  real  highroads.  That  is  attested 


lem  that  had  to  be  met  and  solved — in 
some  cases,  as  in  Atlanta,  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  elaborate  septic  and  puri¬ 
fying  tanks.  Old  man  Sanitation  had 
a  large  day  in  these  things. 

Fire  protection  w’as  another  problem. 
It  was  not  enough  that  the  blocks  of  in¬ 
fantry  barracks  and  the  other  buildings 
of  the  cantonment  Vere  separated  by 
wide  open  spaces  and  that  there  were 
hydrants  at  each  important  corner. 
Motor-driven  fire  apparatus  had  to  be 
purchased  and  fire  departments  or¬ 
ganized  at  each  of  the  cantonments  to 
operate  it.  At  Camp  Devens  at  Ayer, 
there  have  been,  since  almost  the  very 
formation  of  the  camp,  four  fire  sta¬ 
tions,  as  complete  as  one  might  find  in 
any  city  of  40,000  inhabitants. 

The  social  life  of  the  cantonment  has 
demanded  many  buildings — canteens 
or  post-exchanges,  in  some  cases  mo¬ 
tion-picture  theaters,  and  in  every  case 
not  one  but  a  dozen  structures  given 
over  to  the  use  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  and  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  painted  a  bright  and  con¬ 
spicuous  green.  These  buildings  are 
also  of  the  simplest  construction. 

Major-General  E.  F.  Glenn,  com¬ 
manding  Camp  Sherman,  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  has  devised  a  central  ix)st-ex- 
change  which  is  much  more  elaborate 
than  the  regimental  post-exchanges 
common  to  most  of  the  other  canton¬ 
ments.  This  ample,  two  storied  build¬ 
ing,  with  a  double  gallery  or  porch  run¬ 
ning  around  about  it,  is  founded  upon 
the  success  of  a  similar  institution  at 


After  the  locations  and  after  the 
plans,  the  biggest  job  of  all — the 
work  of  actual  construction.  It  was 
decided  to  have  the  clearing  and  the 
building  of  the  cantonments  let,  in  each 
case,  to  a  single  contractor.  And  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  rough  plans  had 
barely  been  drawn  and  because  it  was 
known  that  they  would  have  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  revised  before  the  completion 
of  the  work,  it  was  out  of  the  question 
to  have  bids  received  on  the  comp)etitive 
or  “lump-sum”  basis. 

Contrary  to  the  ordinary  building 
practise,  design  and  construction  pro¬ 
ceeded  side  by  side  all  summer  at  each 
of  the  cantonments.  This  w’as  com¬ 
paratively  simple  under  the  method 
adopted  in  the  contracts.  In  these,  the 
contractor  agreed  to  do  the  work  at 
actual  cost,  plus  an  additional  percent¬ 
age  large  enough  to  cover  his  “over¬ 
head”  and  allow  him  a  decent  profit. 
This  last  was  fixed  in  the  neighborhood 
of  seven  per  cent.  Therefore,  as  long  as 
he  received  his  plans  far  enough  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  order  his  materials  and  to  keep 
his  men  employed,  the  work  could  pro¬ 
ceed  without  delay.  And  the  army 
sharps  and  the  expert  city  builders 
could  plan  and  change  to  their  heart’s 
content. 

The  order  of  procedure  was  laid  out 
as  carefully  and  as  definitely  as  that 
of — ^let  us  say  a  circus,  which  steals  into 


by  the  fact  that  when  I  saw  them  in 
mid-September  they  were  still  surfaced 
like  park  drives — and  this  despite  the 
terrific  punishment  that  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  for  three  months.  The  saving  in 
equipment  and  efficiency,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  nerves  and  tempers  of  time- 
pressed  men,  was  something  to  be  mea¬ 
sured  in  many  dollars. 

.\fter  the  roads,  the  barracks  and  the 
latrines,  headquarters,  warehouses — 
finally  the  base  hospital  and  the  re¬ 
mount  station.  In  addition  to  all  of 
these,  many  smaller  utilities.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  are  the  water-works  in 
places  where  water  is  not  procurable 
from  some  neighboring  city. 

The  maximum  water-use  of  the  can¬ 
tonments  for  both  men  and  horses  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  1,500,000 
to  2,500,000  gallons  a  day.  And  even 
in  the  case  where  some  near-by  city — 
such  asi  Louisville,  with  its  newly  com¬ 
pleted  and  admirable  water-works  and 
filter  system — or  Little  Rock  or  Colum¬ 
bia — is  able  to  supply  the  water,  there 
must  be  local  storage,  for  pressure  and 
against  emergency.  Invariably  the 
water  is  stor^  in  great  casks — really 
huge  affairs  of  redwood  bound  with 
steel;  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  each  hold¬ 
ing  approximately  200,000  gallons.  The 
building  of  these  casks  was  in  itself  no 
small  task. 

Sewage  disposal  was  a  sp)ecial  prob- 


the  Ofificers’  Training-Camp  at  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  at  Indianapolis, 
which  General  Glenn  conducted  during 
the  early  part  of  the  present  year. 
That  pHjst-exchange,  by  an  ingenious 
letting  of  its  privileges,  cleared  $20,000 
as  its  season’s  profit.  And  he  expects, 
with  a  central  post-exchange,  to  have 
as  ingenious  and  efficient  a  method  of 
centralizing  his  camp  life  as  could  well 
be  devised. 

Efficiency  and  Convenience 

AMP  SHERMAN  also  boasts  a 
community  laundry — the  only  large 
brick  building  which  I  have  seen  at  any 
of  the  cantonments.  In  theory,  the  sol¬ 
dier,  particularly  the  private,  washes 
his  own  clothes.  Facilities  have  been 
provided  at  the  latrines  for  this.  In 
practise,  he  rarely  does.  And  at  most 
of  the  cantonments,  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  near-by  laundries  for 
the  granting  of  sp)ecial  rates  to  the  sol¬ 
diers.  General  Glenn,  located  just  out¬ 
side  a  small  and  rather  overburdened 
town,  made  the  laundry  a  concession, 
and  leased  it  under  a  contract  which 
will  enable  the  average  soldier  to  have 
his  entire  “wash”  done  at  a  cost  of 
hardly  more  than  two  dollars  a  month. 

Here,  then,  the  plan.  How  was  it 
made  effective.  Take  Camp  Devans, 
at  Ayer,  Massachusetts — a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  example.  Devens  came  into 
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existence  in  the  last  week  bf  May,  when 
Captain  Canfield  and  Major  Jones  and 
Captain  Taylor,  all  e.xperienced  army 
engineers,  but  assigned  to  the  Quarter¬ 
master’s  Department,  stepped  off  a 
Boston  and  Maine  train  at  that  junc¬ 
tion  town.  With  them  was  associated 
Frank  A.  Barbour,  an  e.xpierienced 
civilian  who  had  charge  of  the  engineer 
corps  during  the  construction. 

These  men  completed  the  recon¬ 
naissance  survey  of  the  camp-site,  ap¬ 
proximately  two  by  three  miles  in  size. 

The  Building  of  Camp  Deoens 

*  I  'HEY  supervised  the  contractor  in 
his  preliminaiy-  clearings,  in  his 
digging  of  trenches  for  water-pipes  and 
sewers  and  in  his  opening  of  the  first 
rough  roads  that  preceded  the  coming 
of  far  better  ones.  .\nd  upon  the  heels 
of  these  men  came  Sanitation — in  the 


Major  Jones  and  Captain  Brow’n 
tackled  their  task  w'ith  enthusiasm. 
They  drilled  new  wells  upon  the  camp¬ 
site  and  then  went  to  all  the  farmers’ 
wells  for  miles  around,  tested  them,  and, 
when  there  was  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  taint,  either  filled  or  sealed  them. 

\  larger  problem  confronted  them, 
however.  The  cantonment  w'as  being 
builded  partly  by  Italians — many  thou¬ 
sands  of  them.  The  Italians,  true  to 
the  traditions  of  their  race  and  native 
land,  refused  to  eat  at  the  big  central 
commissary  which  the  contractor  had 
erected  for  the  convenience  of  his  work¬ 
men.  They  preferred  to  do  their  own 
cooking.  .\nd  Brown,  with  the  shrewd¬ 
ness  of  a  Yankee  trader,  made  a  dicker 
with  them  whereby  he  established  a 
grocer\'  for  them  on  the  condition  that 
they  would  abandon  one  pet  Italian 
tradition  and  would  burn  ever>’  scrap 
of  their  garbage  after  each  and  every 
meal.  Brown  kept  his  contract.  He 
saw  to  it  that  they  kept  theirs. 

So  much  for  the  sanitation.  Now’  con- 


lumbermen  all  the  way  across  the  land, 
had  arranged  for  this.  The  railroads, 
acting  through  their  big  central  organi¬ 
zation,  the  .\merican  Railway  .As.socia- 
tion,  had  promised  e.xpedited  transpor¬ 
tation  for  the  timber.  .And  the  con¬ 
tractor  had  chiefly  to  see  to  it  that  he 
had  men  ready  to  handle  it  as  fast  as 
the  cars  might  bring  it  to  his  sidings. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  way  the  chief 
problem  of  this  labor  situation  had  been 
anticipated  at  VV’ashington.  To  build, 
not  one  great  cantonment,  but  sixteen 
in  a  hundred  days,  and  to  have  it  known 
that  time  was  so  pressing  a  factor, 
would  be  bound  to  excite  the  cupidity 
of  the  local  labor  leaders  and 'make  the 
contractors’  lifeone  strike  after  another. 

The  Labor  Problem 

TX7.ASHINGTON  recognized  thebig- 
’  ^  ness  of  such  a  possibility  an<l 
squarely  took  hold  of  it.  Lewis  B. 
Wehle,  a  keen  young  lawyer,  associated 
with  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
was  chosen  to  take  the  first  steps.  He 
acted  promptly.  Before  the  middle  of 
June  he  was  in  conference  with  both  the 


ij  pierson  of  Major  Glenn  I.  Jones,  of  the  sider  the  construction.  Building'  first  Secretary’  of  War,  representing  the  can- 

I  medical  corps  of  the  Regular  .Army,  meant  materials,  then  labor.  The  tonments,andone  Samuel  Gomp)ers,  who 

1  W’ith  Major  Jones  was  associated  a  greater  portion  of  material  was,  of  sits  in  Washington  not  only  as  a  mem- 

1  young  reserve  officer  just  out  of  Platts-  course,  the  lumber.  The  W  ashington  ber  of  the  .Advisory  Commission  of  the 


burg — Captain  .Arthur  F.  Brown.  authorities,  in  cooperation  with  the  big  (Continurd  on  page  98) 
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FRANK  SCOTT- 
AMERICAN 

By  Allen  Hamilton 


A.  SCOTT,  Chairman  of 
the  War  Industries  Board, 

I  "*  comes  close  to  being  a  perfect 
expression  of  that  intangible, 
yet  ver>'  real  thing  that  we  call  “the 
genius  of  a  free  people.”  A  poor  boy, 
robbed  of  a  chance  for  schooling  by  his 
bitter  necessities,  and  facing  life  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  friends  or  influence,  he 
rose  to  wealth  and  position,  and  to-day, 
in  an  hour  of  national  need,  stands 
among  America’s  elect  in  a  place  of 
tremendous  power. 

The  War  Industries  Board  is  the 
Government’s  answer  to  the  situation’s 
demand  for  concentrated  authority. 
Seven  men  compose  it:  Admiral  Frank 
F.  Fletcher,  representing  the  Navy; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Palmer  E.  Pierce, 
for  the  Army;  Hugh  Frayne,  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  Ber¬ 
nard  M.  Baruch,  the  New  York  finan¬ 
cier;  Robert  S.  Broojcings,  of  St.  Louis; 
and  Robert  S.  Lovett,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.  .l;iJ  Frank  A.  Scott. 

From  this  body  flows  a  vast  stream 
of  administrative  activity.  Colonel 
Pierce  and  Admiral  Fletcher  present 
the  needs  of  the  war-making  branches 
of  the  Government,  Mr.  Baruch’s  prov¬ 
ince  is  the  world  of  raw  materials,  Mr. 
Brooking  looks  after  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct,  Judge  Lo\-ett  is  master  in  all 
questions  of  priority,  and  Mr.  Frayne 
is  the  expert  in  dealing  with  the  human 
element  in  industry. 

It  is  the  job  of  Frank  Scott  to  keep 
all  these  strings  in  his  hands,  to  see 
that  full  effectiveness  is  gained  by  an 
absolute  coordination,  and  as  from  a 
watch-tower,  to  guard  the  country 
against  the  sly  approaches  of  greed 
and  rapacity.  For,  mind  you,  in  the 
War  Industries  Board  is  centered  the 
answerable  responsibility  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  .America’s  war  supplies — a  busi¬ 
ness  running  high  into  the  billions. 

And  Frank  Scott  started  as  a  new's- 
boy  in  the  streets  of  Cleveland 
hardly  more  than  forty  years  ago!  His 
father  died  when  the  son  was  ten,  and  in 
order  to  aid  a  mother  left  penniless,  the 
youngster  got  a  job  delivering  papers. 
Getting  up  long  before  daylight,  he 
trudged  over  his  route,  and  after  a  day 
in  school,  he  sold  papers  on  the  streets 
until  his  tired  little  legs  carried  him 
home  to  his  dinner. 

At  twelv'e  he  left  school  definitely 
for  work  in  a  telegraph  office,  and  he 
is  still  remembered  in  Cleveland  as  the 


Umnit  and 

one  messenger  boy  who  “never  loitered,” 
who  did  not  read  dime  novels,  and 
whose  mouth  was  minus  a  cigaret. 

A  railroad  office,  liking  his  looks, 
gav'e  him  a  place  as  office  boy,  and  be¬ 
fore  his  majority  he  was  a  specialist  on 
freight  rates,  and  a  highly  prized  em¬ 
ployee.  The  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  deciding  to  fight  for  com¬ 
munity  growth  instead  of  waiting  for 
it,  looked  around  to  find  a  freight-rates 
expert,  and  Scott  was  elected  by  accla¬ 
mation.  From  that  post  he  went  to  the 
assistant  secretaryship,  and  then  into 
the  secretary’s  office. 

Everybody  admired  Frank  Scott 
liecause  of  the  ability  that  he  was  al¬ 
ways  demonstrating,  but  more  than 
that,  everybody  liked  him.  He  was 
clean  of  mind  and  clean  of  mouth  with¬ 
out  being  priggish,  he  worked  all  the 
time,  yet  never  lacked  time  to  be 
human,  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  in¬ 
tense  competition,  he  made  kindness 
his  principle  of  life.  No  one  ever  heard 
him  say  an  ugly  thing  or  saw  him  do  one! 

Naturally  enough,  business  reached 
out  for  him.  He  went  from  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  to  be  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  a  trust  company,  and  made 
good  there  just  as  he  had  made  good  in 
his  other  jobs.  So  much  so  that  the 
City  of  Cleveland  turned  to  him  in  the 
day  when  the  powers  of  High  Finance 
schemed  Tom  Johnson’s  three  cent 
street  railway  into  disaster.  As  re¬ 
ceiver,  Mr.  Scott  restored  the  company 
to  solvency  and  success,  and  made  it 
a  going  concern  that  justified  a  people’s 
faith  in  the  radical  idea. 

A  great  Cleveland  firm,  eager  for 
a  pair  of  younger  shoulders  to  shift 
the  burden,  asked  Frank  Scott  to 
come  over  and  be  its  vice-president  and 
general  manager.  Instead  of  sitting  in 
an  office,  the  new  official  took  to«the 


road,  explored  every  corner  of  the  civi¬ 
lized  globe,  studied  world  trade,  and  as  a 
result,  that  which  had  been  a  big  busi¬ 
ness  became  an  international  business. 

Shortly  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
when  the  whole  munitions  business  was 
getting  into  a  sad  tangle.  Secretary  of 
War,  Baker,  sent  a  hurry  call  to  Cleve¬ 
land  for  Frank  Scott.  “Come  and 
straighten  things  out,”  he  ordered. 

At  once,  and  without  thought  of  the 
sacrifice  entailed,  Scott  came  and 
“straightened.”  Under  his  direction 
a  General  Munitions  Board  was  formed 
to  coordinate  the  various  purchasing 
activities  of  the  Government,  to  the 
end  that  order,  economy,  and  efficiency 
were  brought  out  of  chaos.  Naturally 
enough,  when  the  .Administration  de¬ 
cided  upon  a  War  Industries  Board, 
the  last  word  in  concentrated  drive, 
Frank  Scott  was  chosen  chairman. 

A  big  man,  this  Scott  fjerson,  but 
better  than  that,  a  j’ood  man.  He  be¬ 
lieves  in  all  the  old-fashioned  virtues 
like  honesty  and  honor  and  good  faith 
and  patriotism,  and  what  is  more  to  the 
p)oint,  he  practises  them.  As  yet,  no 
such  scandals  have  broken  as  cursed 
the  Spanish-.American  and  Civil  wars, 
but,  nevertheless,  to  Washington  have 
cPme  some  men  who  seem  to  see  in 
America’s  crisis  nothing  more  than  an 
opportunity  to  add  more  dirty  dollars 
to  their  grimy  hoardings. 

Against  these  Frank  Scott  stands  like 
solid  granite.  They  can’t  buy  him,  they 
can’t  fool  him,  they  can’t  frighten  him; 
and  when  the  smoke  of  his  daily  battles 
clears  away,  it  is  seen  that  the  forces 
of  greed  have  met  with  another  defeat. 

Taken  all  in  all,  Frank  Scott  stands 
for  the  thing  that  has  made  America 
and  that  will  vnn  for  America — the 
capacity  to  work  practicality  and  ideal¬ 
ism  in  double  harness. 
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“lambent,”  found 
his  memory  vague 
on  the  ix>int,  but 
accepted  the  word 
as  euphonious  and 
probably  appli¬ 
cable.  Like  most 
healthy  young 
men  who  are 
neither  artists 
nor  moon-calves, 
he  had  only  the 
sketchiest  capaci¬ 
ty  for  the  details 
of  beauty,  and  on 
the  question  of 
this  particular 
pair  of  eyes 
would  have  been 
hard  put  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  he  rec- 
(ignized  them  as 
the  most  distinc¬ 
tive  and  glorious 
he  had  ever  seen. 
\  large,  moth¬ 


r 


THE  DCXDR  OPENED.  “YES?”  THE  GIRL  SAID  IMPERSONALLY— 
AND  THEN  RECOGNIZED  HIM. 


For  the  first  time  in  his  order¬ 
ly  life  Wayne  found  himself 
moved  to  do  an  irrational, 
spontaneous  thing. 

His  disciplined  mind  told  him  he 
was  mad,  but  he  clung  to  his  impulse 
stubbornly.  It  concerned  the  girl  rid¬ 
ing  op|x)site  him,  a  total  stranger,  and, 
apart  from  its  debatable  logic,  was  sim¬ 
ple  enough*,  a  driving  desire  to  afford 
her  an  opportunity  for  dressing  up  to 
her  beauty.  The  coldest  logic  would 
have  been  compelled  to  admit  the 
inadequacy  of  a  scheme  which  denied 
her  that  opportunity;  Wayne’s  un¬ 
wonted  mood  went  farther,  and  indig¬ 
nantly  demanded  that  the  scheme  be 
amended.  His  disciplined  mind  blushed 
for  him. 

The  car  was  crowded  and  close. 
Wayne  had  boarded  it  as  the  easier 
alternative  to  telephoning  for  a  taxi 
and  waiting  for  it  in  the  rain,  elbowed 
by  the  crowd  of  boys  who  had  swarmed 
from  nowhere  when  his  roadster,  skid¬ 
ding,  had  lurched  down  drunkenly  with 
a  broken  w'heel.  Simpison  would  attend 
to  getting  first  aid,  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  there  was  the  Forresters’  dinner. 
He  gave  the  chauffeur  a  bank-note  and 
ran  for  the  car. 

He  was  not  habitually  a  piatron  of 
street-cars,  although  he  had  nothing 
against  them,  unless  it  was  that  they 
u<ere  so  often  crowded  and  close.  But  he 
was  sensible  enough  to  appreciate  the 
human  limitations  which  accounted  for 
them  and  their  piassengers,  and  put  up 
with  their  inconvenience  good-humored¬ 
ly,  mildly  wondering,  as  he  often  did, 
why  the  Wajmes  had  always  been  pier- 
mitted  to  avoid  all  inconvenience  when 
there  were  many  other  millions  just  as 
worthy,  so  accustomed  to  it  that  they 
scarcely  recognized  it  as  such.  Thus 
cogitating,  he  had  looked  up  as  the  man 
above  him  loosed  hold  on  a  swaying 
strap  to  turn  his  newspiapier,  and  had 
caught  sight  of  the  girl. 

Her  eyes  attracted  him,  partly  be¬ 
cause  they  were  so  glorious,  partly  be¬ 
cause  by  chance  they  met  his.  He 
looked  past  her  quickly,  with  inbred 
courtesy,  and  the  damp  newspaper  of 
his  strap>-hanging  neighbor  closed  down 
before  him.  Wayne  contemplated  the 
impression  he  had  gotten  of  those  eyes 
across  the  way.  They  were  brown. 


erly  woman  next 

him  rose,  at  this  pniint,  and  left  the 
car,  and  the  newspapier  reader  sat  down, 
with  scarcely  more  than  one  glance  from 
the  paragraph  that  absorbed  him,  and 
grunting  a  little.  Wayne  found  him¬ 
self  looking  into  the  brown  eyes  once 
more,  and  felt  that  he  was  coloring. 
But  the  girl  was  not,  apparently,  con¬ 
scious  of  him  at  all,  for  she  continued 
to  confront  him  steadily  with  a  little 
pucker  of  abstraction  that  was,  to  say 
the  least,  eliminative.  Seizing  this 
moment,  he  tested  his  former  fleeting 
appraisal  of  her  eyes,  and  in  doing  so 
discovered  that  they  were  adequately 
framed  by  her  face  and  hair. 

Her  complexion  was — exceptional 
and  unexceptional.  Her  mouth  and 
chin  (spiecific  adjectives  failed  him 
again!)  were  irresistible.  If  she  had 
a  facial  fault  it  was  that  her  nose  might 
be  criticised  as  a  trifle  broad  at  the 
base,  but  it  was  tiptilted  enough  so 
that  a  carping  critic  might  find  himself 
forewarned  against  saying  so.  Her 
hair  was  almost  hidden,  but  straying 
strands  and  locks  promised  generously 
for  it.  Wayne  looked  at  her  hands, 
hurt  to  see  how  red  and  worn  they  were, 
and  gave  one  glance  at  her  feet.  It 
was  then,  as  his  eyes  fell,  that  he  became 


it  pxissible  for  this  little  mortal  IxhIv  to 
put  on  the  immortality  of  ap|)arel 
worthy  of  her!  Perhaps  there  was 
something  of  the  artist  in  him  after  all 
— he  remembered  hearing  .\lfredo 
lanelli  shriek  in  public  once  or  twice 
at  a  color  scheme  unmarked  by  casual 
others,  and  seeing  the  pointer  tear  a 
hat  from  Doris  Sleade's  head  at  the 
Somerset  and  trample  on  it,  in  a  per¬ 
fect  rage,  because  it  was  unbecoming. 
What  lanelli  would  say  about  the 
pitiable  incongruity  across  the  car 
Wayne  could  only  imagine.  .\t  any 
rate,  the  artist  was  some  justification 
for  himself  and  his  sudden  irrationality. 
Unquestionably  there  was  never  human 
body  crying  aloud  for  the  fine,  that  Ixire 
so  much  of  the  common. 

Wayne’s  imp>ression,  here  again,  was 
vague.  The  hat  hiding  that  lustrous 
hair  was  an  amorphous,  colorless  some¬ 
thing  with  a  brim  and  a  crown  and  a 
ribbon.  lanelli  would  certainly  hav« 
required  a  straight-jacket  on  glimp)sing 
it!  Below  it  there  was  a  coat  of  dull 
and  seedy  brown  (Wayne  was  certain 
enough  of  his  adjectives  now!),  the  age 
of  which  could  be  apiproximated  even 
by  male  stupidity  in  such  matters. 
.\nd  it  was  too  small,  and  too  short. 


but  that  was  not  all.  They  w'ere  a 
living  brown.  He  tried  to  recall  exactly 
what  was  meant  by  the  adjective 


suddenly  irrational. 

More  than  anything  he  had  ever  de¬ 
sired  in  his  life,  he  wanted  now  to  make 


Luckily  it  was  too  short,  or  Wayne 
would  have  had  nothing  as  to  dress  to 
go  on.  But  from  beneath  the  coat 
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two  or  three  inches  of  lifeless,  cottony- 
looking  cloth  apj)eared;  a  white  that 
WajTie  thought  must  be  gingham  or 
calico — ^marked  with  irritatingly  form¬ 
less  blotches  of  gray,  and  with  lines  of 
tiny  dots.  These  blotches  and  dots 
annoyed  Wajme  exceedingly — they 
were  so  senseless  and  silly  and  yet  so 
blatant.  They  seemed  to  say,  quite 
plainly,  “We  are  part  of  a  pattern 
that  came  whirling  out  of  a  machine 
by  the  thousands  of  yards.  There  is 
nothing  exclusive  about  us;  we  trade¬ 
mark  cheapness  and  are  proud  of  it!” 
WaxTie  damned  the  pattern  violently 
under  his  breath. 

COTTON  stockings,  of  course!  and 
not  even  shiny  cotton,  imitative 
of  something  better! 

Uncompromising,  hea^y,  thick,  and 
but  washily  black!  Faded  black  cot¬ 
ton  stockings  on  the  girl  with  the  lam¬ 
bent  brown  eyes!  Wajme  damned  the 
stockings.  Shoes  that  were  insults  to 
a  Creator  who  could  make  such  a 
woman — once  patent  leather,  with  tops 
of  some  nameless  color,  and. material 
probably  sold  as  suede;  altogether 
sha,p)eless  and  obviously  sizes  too  large! 
Wayne  was  choosing  an  expletive  for 
the  shoes  when  one  of  them  was  moved 
quickly  forward,  and  the  girl  rose 
lightly  as  a  bird  from  a  very  prosy 
and  prosaic  bough,  and  made  her  way, 
out  of  the  front  door  of  the  car. 

She  had  only  half  a  dozen  steps  to 
take,  but  those  finished  Wayne’s  busi¬ 
ness  for  him.  There  was  one  point  on 
which  he  was  quite  egotistically  cer¬ 
tain — ^he  knew  grace  and  carriage  when 
he  saw  it.  The  girl  was  not  tall,  and 
the  bulky  brown  coat,  small  as  it  was 
for  her,  had  made  her  appear  when 
sitting  rather  compact.  That  was  the 
word — compact.  But  no  being  com¬ 
pact  could  have  moved  with  the  swing 
and  lightness  with  which  this  girl 
moved.  The  car  lurched  a  trifle.  The 
lithe  body  on  the  forward  platform 
moved  against  the  car’s  hea\y  rock  as 
easily  as  a  dancer  takes  up  the  shock 
of  a  turn.  A  man,  unmindful  of  her, 
stood  up  suddenly  in  her  path,  but 
she  avoided  collision  with  him  by 
catching  a  seat  bracket  and  holding 
herself,  like  a  deer  startled.  When 
her  way  was  clear  she  passed  on, 
dropped  from  the  steps  .  .  .  the  car 
started.  A  corner  post  informed  Wayne 
that  hers  was  North  Lorena  Street. 
He  rose. 

His  Wayne  brain  called  him  an  ass, 
but  he  would  not  listen.  He  crowded 
rather  precipitately  to  the  rear  of  the 
car  and  signaled  the  conductor. 

“Cheeseborough  Lane?”  the  man 
asked,  snatching  at  the  bell-rope. 

Wayne  nodded.  Beyond  the  unemo¬ 
tional  creature  of  street-car  necessities, 
he  could  see  the  girl  in  the  brown  coat 
crossing  the  other  tracks  and  treading 
along  a  path  beset  with  pools  of  dirty 
water  on  the  shining  asphalt.  The 


rain  had  degenerated  into  a  disagreeable 
drizzle.  In  a  moment  Wayne  was 
standing  in  it — and  a  pool  of  dirty 
water  on  the  shining  asphalt — won¬ 
dering  what  he  was  going  to  do  next. 

That  Wayne  brain  of  his  made  a 
connection  at  last.  “Board  the  next 
car,  of  course,  simpleton.  You’ll  be 
late  at  the  Forresters,  and  Madge  will 
go  down,  to  dinner  alone,  and  then 
there’ll  be  the  deuce  to  pay!” 

“AU  right,”  Wayne  said  aloud. 
“What  if  there  is?  I’m  going  to  make 
a  fool  of  myself  anyway — and  the 
Forresters  can’t  add  anything  to 

thatr 

He  flung  to  the  sidewalk  and  hurried 
toward  the  darkening  street  into  which 
the  girl  with  the  brown  coat  had  flitted. 
He  knew  that  it  was  a  short  thorough¬ 
fare,  blinded  by  an  abrupt  rise  of 
ground,  with  only  half  a  dozen  houses 
along  the  east,  and  with  the  dreary 
wall  of  a  dreary  cemetery  flanking  the 
whole  western  length.  Of  all  the  im¬ 
possible  places  for  a  supposedly  om¬ 
niscient  scheme  to  plant  such  a  girl! 
Wayne  plunged  ahead,  already  dis- 


tur’oed  by  apprehension  that  she  might 
have  disappeared  before  he  could  reach 
the  corner.  He  began  to  have  vi¬ 
sions  of  himself  asking  from  door  to 
door,  like  a  book  agent,  if  they  could 
tell  him  in  which  house  there  lived  a 
girl  with  lambent  brown  eyes! 

But  the  omniscient  scheme  seemed 
to  have  gained  some  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion  at  last.  For,  as  he  turned  into 
Lorena  Street,  he  saw  the  miserable 
brown  coat  go  up  the  steps  of  the  last 
house  but  one,  in  the  row.  He  sur¬ 
veyed  those  he  was.  passing — mean, 
drab  little  residences  all,  considerably 
run  down  at  the  heel,  one  or  two  with 
scraggy  lawns,  most  of  them  dep>ending 
for  decorative  effect  on  empty  tin  cans, 
bits  of  rags  and  old  newspaper,  and  a 
wheelless  baby-carriage  or  two.  Behind 
them  tipsy  sheds  and  crazy  chicken- 
yards,  and  here  and  there  the  inevi¬ 
table  red  geranium  of  the  southern 
California  “bungalow.”  All  this  went 
so  well  with  the  faded  brown  coat  and 
that  insufferable  gingham,  or  calico! 
Wayne  snorted.  .And  so  came  Appo¬ 
site  the  last  house  but  one  before  he  had 
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taken  time  to  consider  how  he  would 
move  thereafter. 

No  one  who  knows  Wayne,  or  who 
knows  a  man  like  Wa>'ne.  will  be  able 
to  comprehend  the  subordination  of 
his  brain,  in  this  instance,  to  his  irra¬ 
tionality.  Certainly  he  was  not  a  phil¬ 
anderer,  for  he  made  no  effort  to  flirt 
with  the  girl  on  the  car.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  entirely  conscious  that 
his  impulse  was  not  altogether  altru¬ 
istic  nor  impersonal.  He  wanted,  it 
is  true,  to  see  this  girl  dressed  in  such- 
habiliments  as  would  properly  set  off 
her  beauty,  but  the  very  phrasing  of 
his  wish  had  the  personal  content. 
He  wanted  to  see  her  fittingly  garbed 
— it  was  subjective  as  well  as  objec¬ 
tive  to  him.  And  suddenly  his  orderly 
Wayne  brain  began  to  marshal  the 
delicacies  of  his  position  and  to  con¬ 
front  him  with  them.  As,  if  she  were 
a  nice  girl  she  w’ould  flame  with  indig¬ 
nation;  if  she  were  not,  he  would  be 
disappointed;  if  she  were  sensitive,  she 
might  be  cruelly  hurt;  if  she  were  bold, 
she  would  misunderstand  him — and 
supposing  that  she  were  engaged — or 
married! 

Nevertheless  the  Wayne  mind  raged 
vainly.  Its  owner,  feeling  instinctively 
that  if  he  wavered,  he  would  be  borne 
flowTi  by  his  orderly  reason  and  sent 
scuriying  back,  sooner  or  later,  to  that 
despised  car-line  and  the  Forrester 
engagement,  turned  a  deaf  ear  and 
cjuickened  his  steps.  The  thing  came 
to  a  touch  as  he  neared  the  front  walk 
of  that  last  house  but  one;  he  came 
very  near  indeed  to  taking  one  step 
too  many  and  being  carried  by.  If 
he  had  bwn - 

But  he  was  not.  With  his  heart 
beating  and  his  face  red,  he  was,  the 
ne.xt  thing  he  knew,  knocking  at  the 
door. 

He  heard  footsteps,  unmistakably 
hers,  inside,  and  the  door  opened. 

“Yes?’’  the  girl  said,  impersonally — 
and  then  recognized  him! 

He  felt  certain  that  she  recognized 
him  and  that  she  thought  instantly  all 
manner  of  hateful  thirgs.  She  raised 
her  hand  quickly,  and  caught  and  latched 
the  brass  lock  of  the  screen  door. 

W.WNE’S  embarrassment  took  the 
form  of  a  guilty  and  hangdog  ap>- 
jjearance,  and  he  fumed  at  feeling  that 
it  did.  But,  if  he  could  have  known,, 
standing  there,  hat  in  hand,  tall  and 
well-groomed,  and  with  his  fitted  over¬ 
coat  giving  him  an  air  almost  distin- 
guishetl,  his  look  of  guilt  rather  became 
him.  Meantime  the  girl  was  waiting, 
her  face  a  little  p)ale. 

Irrationality  spoke.  “May  I  see  your 
father — or  mother?’’  he  asked.  " 
“Mother  isn’t  in  yet,”  she  answ’ered. 
Wayne  liked  her  voice — of  course. 

But  her  sentence  had  left  a  father 
out  of  the  system  entirely.  “Will  she 
be  here  soon,  do  you  think?” 

“She  should  be.  She  usually  gets 


home  about  the  time  I  do.  Is  there 
anything - ?” 

“I  wonder  if  you’d  mind  my  waiting 
here  on  the  porch  for  her?” 

The  girl  had  been  looking  at  him 
very  seafthingly,  and  obliquely  he  saw 
that  she  unlatched  the  screen.  “Won’t 
you  come  in  and  wait?”  she  asked. 

“Thanks.  But  I  think  I’d  better  not 
— I  can  sit  down  here.”  He  indicated 
the  porch  railing. 

Then  she  laughed,  and  he  knew  that 
she  was  all  he  had  imagined,  and  more. 
“I  wouldn’t  ^ry  it,  if  I  were  you.” 

“.\m  I  too  heavy?” 

“Even  I  am.” 


the  brown  eyes  answered  cheerily. 

Wayne  was  brought  back  to  himself 
and  her  when  she  began  tugging  at 
the  too-tight  sleeves  of  the  rusty  coat. 
She  had  been  so  wholly  identified  to 
him  by  the  garment  that  he  had  not 
noticed  before  that  she  had  had  no 
time  to  doff  it  before  he  had  knocked, 
on  her  ver\’  heels.  He  took  a  quick 
step  and  helped  her  with  it. 

"Thanks,”  she  said,  and  gathered 
the  cloak  on  her  arm.  “Now  you  must 
sit  down,  and  I’ll  run  along  to  the 
galley.  The  admiral  will  have  me 
walking  the  plank  if  I  keep  him  waiting.” 

Wa\ne  sat  down.  “What  a  blood- 
thirstv  admiral  it  must  be!”  he  ban- 


“rix  BE  EVER  so  HAPPY  IF  YOU’LL  TELL  ME  ABOL T  THE  SEA  AND  THE  ‘SP/LIV.- 


“Oh — Well,  I  can  sit  on  the  steps.” 

“You’d  look  like  a  landlord’s  agent, 
and  mother  wouldn’t  dare  come  home 
at  all.  You  had  really  better  come 
in.”  And  she  held  the  screen  door 
op>en. 

Wayne  went  in.  He  entered  the 
tiny,  battered  living-room  to  which 
she  pointed  the  way,  and  found  it  all 
that  the  outside  of  the  house,  the 
neighboring  houses,  the  street,  the 
faded  brown  coat,  the  shapeless  hat, 
and  the  cottony  stockings  presaged. 
He  made  a  wry  face. 

“Sit  down,”  the  girl  said.  She  did 
not  offer  to  take  his  hat,  therefore  he 
laid  it  on  a  stand,  awkwardly. 

“Thanks.  You  won’t  let  me  keep 
you.  I  suppose  there’s  supper,  perhaps, 
to  be  gotten,  and - ” 

“There  is.  Supper — and  .\dmiral 

Jackanapes.” 

“Oh.  I  see.” 

She  laughed  quite  unrestrainedly. 
“Do  you?  I  e.xpect  you  think  you  see 
a  brindle  bull — or  a  parrot.  .Admiral 
Jackanapes  is  my  brother.” 

In -the  darkness  of  an  adjoining 
room  rose  a  piping  voice.  “.-Xye,  aye, 
my  lass!  The  admiral’s  mess;  it’s  just 
four  bells!” 

“Coming,  .\dmiral,”  the  girl  w-ith 


“Dreadful!  For  the  lightest  offense 
I  go  into  chains,  and - ” 

She  was  interrupted  by  that  piping 
little  voice  again.  “.\hoy,  for’ard!”  it 
cried.  “Who’s  this  alioard?” 

“Jackanapes!”  the  girl  cried,  warn- 
ingly. 

But  their  visitor  touche<l  her  arm 
audaciously.  “.Ahoy,  aft,  sir!”  he  bel¬ 
lowed  in  his  deepest  tones.  “It’s  only 
Captain  Don  'Wayne,  of  the  steam- 
yacht  Spray,  sir.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  breathless 
silence.  Then  Wayne  heard  the  muffled 
rumble  of  rubber  tires  across  creaking 
floor  boards,  and  into  the  room  catne 
a  shrunken,  white-faced  little  boy,  of 
ten  or  eleven,  with  great  golden  brown 
eyes  and  fair  hair  tossed  back  from 
his  forehead,  propelling  a  wheelerl 
chair  in  which  he  sat  bolstered  up  with 
pillows.  ■ 

“.Ahoy,  Captain  Wayne!”  he  cried. 

“Jackanapes!”  His  sister  frowned 
at  him,  though  with  smiling  lips.  “You 
weren’t  invited.” 

Wayne  rose  and  crossed  to  the  chair, 
looking  at  the  girl  as  he  went.  “Please 
let  him,”  he  pleaded.  “If  you  don’t 
mind,  the  admiral  and  I  can  swap 
yarns  while  you’re  stirring  up  the  plum- 
duff,  or  whatever  it  is  to  be.” 
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“It  is  plum-duff  to-night!”  the  little 
invalid  exclaimed,  gleefully.  “How  did 
you  know?” 

“I  guessed  it — Saturday  night,  you 
see.  Every  well-conducted  flag-ship  has 
plum-duff  on  Saturday  nights,  I’m  sure!”  • 

The  sister  dropped  her  coat  and 
turned  slowly  to  Wayne.  “Saturday!” 
she  cried.  “Of  course.  I’m  sorry  that 
I  forgot  that.” 

“Yes?”  Wayne  said. 

“Mother  is  never  home  Saturdays 
until  quite  late.  I’m 
afraid  I’ve  put  you  out.” 

Wayne’s  face  fell.  “Oh,” 
he  said.  “She’s  really 
quite  late,  then,  to-night?” 

Admiral  Jackanapes 
struck  in  excitedly.  “That 
doesn’t  make  any  differ¬ 
ence,  Elizabeth.  You  can 
stay  anyway,  can’t  you, 

Captain?  I’ve  wanted  so 
much  to  talk  to  a  regular 
seafaring  man.”  He 
caught  Wayne’s  hand.  /' 

“You  are  Captain  Don 
Wayne,  of  the  steam- 
yacht  Spray,  really  and 
truly,  aren’t  you?” 

Wayne  nodded.  “I  am. 

But  I’m  not  a  seafaring 
man,  exactly.  Admiral. 

You  understand  that 


She  had  put  on  an  enveloping  white 
apron,  unmarred  by  shrieking  dots, 
and  had  whipped  her  tantalizing  brown 
hair  into  a  new  form,  caught  back  on 
her  neck  by  two  long  pins;  and  if  ever 
artistic  perception  found  itself  justified 
by  revelation,  Don  Wayne  was  justified 
in  her.  She  smiled,  showing  her  even, 
strong  teeth. 

“You  were  so  confident  that  your 
function  would  go  swimmingly!’’  she 
nlocked.  “And  the  Blairs  never  turner! 
a  hungr>’  man  away.  Sit  down  again.” 

Here  he  was — Mr.  Van  Bibber  and  the 
prospective  fairy  godfather  rolled  into 
one — and  the  little  girl  with  the  brown 
eyes,  whose  beauty  had  cried  out 
piteously  to  him  for  a  frame,  was 
dominating  the  situation  in  a  starchy 
white  apron  and  her  hair  done  with 
the  latest  and  smartest  twist!  Domi¬ 
nating  the  situation,  and  him!  He 
chuckled,  gloatingly  deriding  his  or¬ 
derly  W'ayne  brain.  Irrationality  sat 
enthroned,  and  his  Wayne  brain  gro^•- 
eled — and  reveled,  too! 

Admiral  Jackanapes  became  almost 
wholly  lost  at  once,  mere  food  calling 


luxuriously  on  an  imitation  mahogany 
serving-table  set  for  three! 

Wayne  sprang  to  his  feet.  “Oh,  Miss 
Elizal^th!”  he  cried.  “I’m  unconscion¬ 
able!  You  shouldn’t  —  I  really 


steam-yachts  only  put  out  to  him.  Elizabeth  Blair — if  that  was 

w'hen  their  owners  can  a  large,  motherly  woman  rose,  and  the  news-  the  name — turned  on  Captain  Don 


raise  money  enough  to 
fuel  and  victual  them. 

And  that’s  once  in  a  blue  moon,  some¬ 
times.” 

“But  you’ve  been  to  sea?’’ 


PAPER  reader  sat  DOWN. 

to  me.  But  I  sha’n’t  order  you  out- 
not  yet.” 

The  small  boy  in  the  chair  clutched 


Wayne,  of  the  steam-yacht  Spray, 
brown  eyes  devoid  of  guile.  “Are  you 
one  of  those  men  w'ho  droop  and  pine 
without  your  tea  or  coffee?’’  she  asked, 
poising  a  blue  pitcher. 


“Oh,  often.” 

The  admiral  clapped  his  hands. 
“Isn’t  that  slum-gumptious,  Beth? 
Think  of  it — and  in  a  steam  yacht! 
How  many  tons  is  she.  Captain,  and 
what’s  her  length  and  her  beam,  and 
can  she  go  clear  out  to  the  open  sea, 
and  is  she  an  oil-burner — oh,  tell  me 
everjlhing  about  her.  I  lov^e  that 
name.  Spray!'’ 

Wayne  looked  at  Elizabeth  doubt¬ 
fully.  “I  don’t  want  to  violate  any 
of  the  traditions  of  the  fleet,”  he  said. 
“But  it  might  amuse  the  admiral.” 

She  laughed.  “I’ve  noticed  that  you 
seamen  all  stand  together.  You  must 
let  me  take  your  coat,  if  you  stay.” 

He  tried  to  avoid  haste  in  accepting 
her  suggestion,  but  he  was  not  long 
in  sUding  out  of  the  garment.  Then 
he  colored,  looking  down  at  his  dress 
clothes,  that  seemed  almost  loud  in 
the  unconventional  setting. 

“Oh!”  the  girl  of  the  brown  eyes 
cried,  “you’re  dressed  for  a  func¬ 
tion!  You’ll  be  late.  Really,  Jacka¬ 
napes - ” 

Wayne  looked  at  her  squarely.  “The 
function  will  go  swimmingly  without 
me.  Miss  Elizabeth,”  he  said,  straight¬ 
forwardly.  “If  you  don’t  actually 
order  me  out - ” 

She  took  his  coat.  “It’s  all  a  mystery 


at  Wayne’s  sleeve.  “Sure  she  won’t,” 
he  said,  encouragingly.  “Elizabeth 
never  does  anything  to  make  me  up)- 
and-down  miserable.  And  I’ll  be  ever 
so  happy  if  you’ll  tell  me  about  the 
sea  and  the  Spray.” 

Elizabeth  disappeared  the  way  Ad¬ 
miral  Jackanapes  had  come,  and  Wayne 
found  a  seat.  Just  what  violence  he 
proceeded  then  to  do  to  his  own  love 
of  veracity  Wayne  never  afterward 
could  recall;  but,  drawn  on  by  the  odd 
little  manikin  in  the  invalid’s  chair,  he 
certainly  expanded  his  own  somewhat 
prosy  experience  as  the  registered 
owner  and  master  of  a  small  steam- 
yacht.  In  a  fashion  exceedingly  cava¬ 
lier,  he  metamorphosed  his  usual  pas¬ 
sengers  from  gay  and  laughing  girls, 
staid  dowagers,  and  rather  noisy  men, 
into  buccaneers  of  the  most  hairy  and 
be-pistoled  sort,  into  blockade-runners 
bold  beyond  belief,  into  adventurers 
after  lost  maidens  and  seekers  after 
lost  treasure — and  the  parts  of  the 
world  into  which  that  fifty-six-foot 
yacht  steamed  in  the  next  half  hour 
would  require  the  charting  of  unexam¬ 
pled  courses,  and  a  critical  examination 
of  her  master  as  to  mental  competence 
by  maritime  boards  untold.  Admiral 
Jackanapes  clamored  always  for  more 
— until  the  plum-duff  appeared,  rolling 


He  looked  frankly  into  her  eyes. 

“Is  that  chocolate?  No,  I  never 
drink  anything  else  when  I  can  get 
chocolate.  Do  you  mean  that  you  made 
those  biscuits?” 

“I  made  those  biscuits.  Do  they 
frighten  you?” 

“No,”  he  blurted;  “but  you  do.” 

She  rested  the  blue  pitcher  momen¬ 
tarily  on  the  edge  of  the  serving-table. 
“I’ve  been  hoping  that  you  wouldn't 
disappoint  me,”  she  said  slowly. 

Wajme  colored.  “Will  you  forget 
that  I  said  that?  I’m  sorry.” 

“I  believ'e  you  are,”  she  said  judi¬ 
cially.  “I’ll  forget.” 

It  was  a  close  shave,  and  Wavme 
knew  it  well.  For  the  first  time  he 
was  embarrassed.  But  .\dmiral  Jack¬ 
anapes  saved  the  critical  moment  with 
declamation  concerning  the  venturing^ 
and  adventurings  of  the  good  yacht 
Spray,  and  presently  the  thermometer 
rose.  Miss  Elizabeth  relaxed.  Jacka¬ 
napes,  returning  as  suddenly  to  his  food 
as  he  had  plunged  into  discourse,  drew 
himself  thus  apart,  and  the  others  fell 
into  conversational  step.  Wavue  found 
himself  compelled  to  keep  up.  at  times, 
by  sheer  effort  of  mind.  It  was  quite 
apparent  that  the  girl,  starved  for  such 
dialogue,  was  whetting  a  keen  intellect 
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on  his  chance-oflFered  wits.  Then  a  chatter  and  fencing, 
remark  caused  him  to  interrupt  her.  He  granted  to  dis- 
“When  were  you  at  Holyoke?”  he  cover  her.  He 
demanded  abruptly.  wanted  her  to  dis- 

“Ages  ago,”  she  resp>onded.  cover  him.  And  he 

Wayne  flushed.  “I  didn’t  mean  to  rose  and  swung 
snap  you  up  that  way.  But  you  are  about  the  small  room 
such  a  surprising  person.”  tempestuously  when 

So  her  story  came  out — an  old  one  he  realized  that  he 
in  the  Southwest.  An  invalid  father,  wanted  violently  to 
traveling  e.xpenses,  infidelity  on  the  meet  her  on  common 
part  of  men  left  back  there  somewhere  ground,  the  barriers 
in  charge  of  hastily  abandoned  enter-  betw'een  them  brok- 
prises,  perforce;  the  seizure  of  the  deli-  en  down.  .\11  her 
cate  little  brother  by  the  inherited  flaming  signals  had 

malady;  the  father’s  death -  “It’s  been  set  instantly 

not  epic,”  she  said,  concluding.  “I  w’hen  he  had,  for  a 
know  of  dozens  of  other  girls  who  are  moment,  become 
worse  off.  But  you  can  understand  personal  with  that 
that  one  doesn’t  talk  of  Holyoke  in  a  silly  phrase  about 
department  store.  Night  school  will  being  afraid  of  her. 
give  me  stenography,  and  then  I’ll  He  had  meant  just 
laugh  at  trouble!”  that,  without  recog- 

Wayne  felt,  somewhere  behind  his  nizing  until  she  had 
eyes,  those  swelling  premonitions  of  stopped  him,  that  he 
tears  which  are  acute  to  men.  But  could  by  no  means 
they  were  controlled  by  the  primeval  tell  her  just  what 
flood  of  wrath  at  Fate.  He  held  him-  “that”  was.  The 


‘  CHEESEBOROUGH  LANE?”  THE  MAN 
ASKED,  SNATCHING  THE  BELDROPE. 


“Certainly.  I’ve 
known  for  an  hour 
who  you  were,  from 
the  newspapers,  and 
all.  Goon,  Mr. 
Wa\'ne.” 

“Thanks.  I’m — 
I’m  not  a  flirt.” 

She  laughed  aloud, 
ringingly.  “I  should 
say  you’re  not!”  she 
agre«l. 

“H o w  do  you 
know?  WTiat  do  you 
mean?” 

“Your  methods. 
I’ve  been  the  flirtee 
too  often.” 

“Men  have — have 
spoken  to  you?”  He 
colored.  “Have  they 
followed  you?” 

“Certainly.  Lots 
of  working  girls  are 
followed  and  an¬ 
noyed.  Most  of 
them  are,  I  guess, 
at  one  time  or  an- 


self  steady,  and  changed  the  subject. 
Through  banter  and  lightness,  with  an 
occasional  word  for  .Admiral  Jacka¬ 
napes  emerging,  gorged,  from  his  exclu¬ 
sion,  Wayne  piloted  the  conversation. 
But  somewhere  within  he  was  buckling 
on  armor  and  slaying  dragons  and 
charging  baleful  enemies,  a  very  Knight 
of  the  Ser\ing-Table.  .  .  .  The  girl 
with  the  browm  eyes  laughed  at  some 
quip,  the  meal  was  capped  with  plum- 
duff  in  the  form  of  strawberry  short¬ 
cake,  Admiral  Jackanapes  said  a  reluc¬ 
tant  good  night,  accompanied  by  many 
fantastic  pledges  of  a  permanent  alli¬ 
ance,  and  Wayne  w’as  left  alone  to 
cogitate  while  the  sister  rolled  the 
invalid  away  to  his  cabin. 


trouble  was,  that  he  had  been  the  author 
of  a  fantastic  little  comedy — or,  at 
least,  his  irrationality  had  been — in 
which  he,  the  Prince  Charming,  wras  to 
fit  the  glass  slipper  to  her  little  cotton- 
stockinged  foot,  and  she,  the  simple, 
trusting  Cinderella,  wras  to  submit 
thankfully,  and  by  his  generosity  and 
his  resources  of  gold!  .\nd  then, 
presto! — Cinderella  had  upreared  a 
disdainful  head  and  demanded  to  know’ 
whether  he  was  going,  after  all,  to 
disappoint  her!  No,  the  comedy  had 
fallen  flat,  and  the  curtain  was  down. 

He  stood  frowning  at  himself  in  a 
crooked  mirror  over  the  fireplace  of 
the  threadbare  front  room,  his  arms 
crossed  and  his  feet  apart.  Then  he 
started.  In  the  mirror  he  saw  her  at 


other  in  their  lives.” 

He  shuddered.  “Good  Lord!”  he 
ejaculated,  heavilv.  “I  never  thought 
of  that.” 

“I  know.  You  were  saying - ” 

“When  I  first  saw  you  on  the  car 
to-night  I  had  a  sudden,  crazy  impulse 
to  give  you — to  see  if  I  couldn’t — if 
you  w’ould - ” 

He  stopped,  mopping  his  face  ner¬ 
vously.  .\11  at  once  the  telling  was 
impossible.  The  girl  looked  honestly 
puzzled. 

“I’ve  promised  not  to  be  angr>’  until 
I’ve  heard  you  through,  Mr.  Wayne,” 
she  said,  quite  friendly  and  pleasant. 
“I  don’t  think  it  can  l)e  so  dread¬ 
ful.” 

“It  isn’t — not  in  intention.  But 


NOW  Wayne  found  himself  confront¬ 
ed  v/ith  the  necessity  for  thinking 
in  some  coherent  and  rational  fashion. 
Just  exactly  what  he  had  e.xpected  to 
do  at  this  shabby  little  house,  when 
he  left  the  street-car  to  find  it,  he  was 
by  no  means  certain.  There  remained 
to  him  only  his  first  passionate  desire 
to  give  the  girl  of*  the  brown  coat  and 
the  cotton  stockings  one  complete  out¬ 
fitting  such  as  her  beauty  demanded, 
if  he  could  do  nothing  more.  He  real¬ 
ized  now  that,  even  if  her  mother  had 
lieen  at  home,  he  could  scarcely  have 
said  so,  however.  His  sketchy  plan  of 
campaign  had  carried  him  to  the  point 
of  scheming  to  find  out  who  she  was 
and  w'here  she  lived.  Obviously,  with 
that  information  in  hand,  some  dip¬ 
lomatically  conceived  arrangements 
should  have  been  possible  to  carry  out 
the  original,  irrational  project. 

But  now,  realizing  that  he  had  that 
for  which  he  had  come  to  the  poor 
little  home,  Wajme  suddenly  knew  that 
he  wanted  more.  He  wanted  to  talk 
to  the  girl — the  real  girl  behind  their 


his  elbow,  quite  demure,  and  a  little 
smiling. 

“Just  e.xactly  why,”  she  questioned 
quietly,  “did  you  follow  me  here?” 

“To  find  out  where  you  lived.”  He 
stood  w’ithout  turning,  looking  at  her 
still  in  that  distorting  mirror. 

“Why?  ” 

“Why?  Because  I — I  had  an  idea — 
I  thought - ” 

“Well?” 

He  shrugged  uncomfortably.  “You 
wouldn’t  forgive  me  if  I  told  vou  the 
truth?” 

“I  would  never  forgive  you  if  you 
didn’t  tell  me  precisely  that.’’ 

He  swung  around.  “Will  you  sus¬ 
pend  sentence  until  I’ve  told  the  whole 
thing?” 

“Yes.” 

“My  name  is  Donald  Wayne,”  he 
began  awkwardly.  “My  family  has 
been  here  always,  pretty  nearly,  and 
my  mother  owns  property,  and  a  busi¬ 
ness.  We  have  a  certain  standing  .  .  . 
Do  you  understand  why  I’m  telling 
you  this?” 


I’m  beginning  to  see  now  that  one 
couldn’t  ver\’  well  put  it  into  words.” 

“Was  it  honest?” 

“It  was  honest.” 

“Let  me  put  it  another  way.  What 
would  your  mother  have  said  if  you 
had  told  her  you  thought  of  doing  this 
— whatever  it  was?” 

Wayne  studies!,  then  in  a  flash  he 
caught  a  picture  of  his  mother  facing 
irrationality!  He  put  back  his  head 
and  roared.  “Mother?”  he  gaspe<l. 
“She  would  have — she  would  have 
fainted!  She  would  have  had  me 
watched,  or  sent  to  an  asylum.  In 
short,  she  would  have  said  that  I  had 
gone  stick,  stark,  staring  crazy!” 

The  girl  with  the  brown  eyes  watche<l 
him,  and  laughed  a  little,  too.  But 
her  forehead  was  puckered  al)stract- 
edly,  as  it  had  been  when  he  had  first 
confronted  her  on  the  car.  “Sit  down,” 
she  said.  “You’ve  aroused  my  curiosity 
now’;  in  a  minute  I’ll  be  begging  you 
to  tell  me.” 

She  droppe<l  into  a  deep,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  lounge,  with  high  back  and  ends. 
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and  with  a  quick,  bo>dsh  movement 
tucked  her  feet  under  her.  Wayne, 
waved  to  the  other  end  of*the  couch, 
sat  down,  stretching  his  legs  and  eying 
his  shining  shoes  doubtfully. 

“It  all  sounds  quixotic  to  me  now',” 
he  hesitated. 

“That  is  pronounced  ‘cwix-ot-ic,’  ” 


of!”  That  sort  of  thing  was  utterly  “No,  you  can’t  understand  it — ^not 
inhibited.  Oddly,  the  clothes  she  the  extent  of  my  thoughtlessness, 
wanted — the  clothes  he  had  come  there  When  I  saw’  you  on  the  car  it  seemed 
to  tell  her,  or  her  mother,  or  some  a  perfectly  simple  matter  of  finding 
one,  she  could  have — seemed  suddenly  out  who  you  were.  I  don’t  know’  what 
as  much  out  of  the  question  for  him  I  expected  to  do  next,  but  I  could 
to  buy  her  as  for  her  to  buy  for  her-  have  had  orders  sent  you  from  depart- 
self.  She  w’anted  pretty  things,  silken  ment  stores  and  tailors,  anonymously 


she  corrected.  Then  laughed,  as  he  things,  soft  things,  things  with  frills  — something!  That  w’as  all  I  wanted 


turned  questioning  eyes  on  her. 


and  laces  and  tucks  and  buckles  and 


it’s  not  my  education.  I  just  happen  bangles — ^and  he  would  have  sacrificed 
to  have  looked  it  up  recently.  Go  on,  anything  he  could  think  of  if  she  could 
Don!”  but  have  them.  Yet  they  were  equally 


to  do.  My  impulse  was  to  give  your 
graceful  shoulders  and  your  pretty  feet 


He  stared.  “That’s  odd,”  he  said, 
pleased  at  her  quip.  “I 
never  thought  of  my 
name  in  that  connection  i 
■before.  Perhaps  it’s  I 
atavistic — my  irrational 
impulse.” 

“Perhaps  it  is.  But  of 
course  I  can’t  judge  un¬ 
til  you’ve  told  me  what 
the  Don  Quixote  in  you 
prompted  you  to  do. 

Please  tell.  I  sha’n’t 
bite.” 

He  faced  her  reso¬ 
lutely,  and  told. 

For  a  long  time  she 
sat  quietly,  looking  away, 
and  slowly  crossing  and 
recrossing  her  hands. 

Wayne  rose  and  picked 
up  his  hat  uncomfort¬ 
ably,  but  put  it  down 
again. 

“I’m  sorry  I  told  you,” 
he  said,  his  voice  hoarse. 

“It  was  all  mad.  It  was 
before  I  knew  you.  Now 
I  can  see  what — what 
an  ass  I  was.  And  a 
brute!” 

“No,”  she  broke  in, 
quietly;  “you  weren’t 
that.  Of  course  it  was 
rather — personal,  wasn’t 
it?” 

“It  was  impudent!” 

“You  didn’t  mean  to 
to  be  that.”  “thanks,  tm 

“God  knows  I  didn  t! 

“Oh,”  she  cried,  suddenly;  “I  know’ 
I’m  shabby.  I  want  clothes,  and  shoes, 
and  hats.  Since  I  was  in  school  I 
haven’t  had  any.  Not  gorgeous  ones. 
Not  even  good  ones.  And  you  don’t 
know  what  clothes  mean  to  a  girl — you 
think  you  do,  but  only  a  girl  know’s. 
And  she  doesn’t  know  if  she  has  them. 
There  have  been  times  when  I’ve 


anything  he  could  think  of  if  she  could  and  your  dream  face  a  frame  worthy 
but  have  them.  Yet  they  were  equally  of  them.  It  was  a  matter  of  impulse 


helpless.  That  was  the  twist  this  irra¬ 
tional  impulse  had  brought  him  to. 

He  crossed  to  her,  clinging  to  his 
dream. 


“THANKS,  I’M  NOT  A  FURT.”  “I  SHOULD  SAY  YOU’RE  NOT,”  SHE  AGREED. 

ly;  “I  know’  “Elizabeth,”  he  blurted,  touching  ing  on  togetl 


— w'ith  money  to  carry  it  through!” 

“You  didn’t  count  me  in  at  all?” 
It  was  not  a  brusk  question,  nor 
offended.  It  w’as  gently  asked. 

“No,”  he  said,  hesitatingly,  “I  guess 
that  I  didn’t  count  you  in  at  all.  But 
w’hen  you  came  to  the  door — certainly 
when  you  brought  me  in,  and  I  met 
the  admiral,  and  saw’  how’  brave  and 
clever  and  gentle  you  are,  and  how- 
sensitive  and  w’omanly,  I  began  to 
count  you  in  tremen¬ 
dously.  And  I  began  to 
realize  that,  for  once,  I 
was  not  going  to  have 
the  thing  I  wanted.” 

“No,”  she  said,  al¬ 
most  gaily,  “you  can 
see  that  plainly  now. 
Because,  even  if  you 
were  to  propose  such  an 
unconventional  thing,  I 
couldn’t  accept  it.” 

“I  know'  that  you 
couldn’t.  I’m  not  offer¬ 
ing  it.  I’m  disappointed, 
that’s  all.” 

“Because  I’m  not  silly 
enough  to  listen 'to  the 
plan,  even  though  I 
know  that  you  meant  it 
generously?” 

“No.  Because  clothes 
for  you  don’t  matter 
now.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 
A  moment  before  he 
would  not  have  known 
;•  SHE  AGREED,  himself  what  he  meant. 

But  they  had  gone  rush¬ 
ing  on  together  and  now,  abruptly,  they 


her  shoulder  gently;  “I’ve  always  had  both  knew.  Wayne  felt  his  throat  dry. 


everything  I  wanted.  All  my  life.  Until 


and  there  was  a  queer  singing  in  his 
head.  Elizabeth  Blair  drew  back  from 


She  looked  up  at  him  and  repeated  him  a  little,  and  relaxed  in  her  corner  of 


dully:  “Until  now?” 

“Yes.”  He  sat  down  beside  her.  “I 
came  here  to  find  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  so  that  I  could  get  you  clothes. 


thought  I  would  steal  to  get  one  real  all  the  clothes  you’ve  ever  wanted. 


the  old  lounge. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  she  repeated, 
trembling. 

“If  I  had  met  you  differently — if -I 
hadn’t  told  you  what  brought  me  here 


dress!  I  want  them — heapsandheaps!”  could  do  it  easily— I  could  afford  it,  I  — I  might  have  won  your  friendship. 
If  she  had  whined,  Wayne’s  irration-  mean.  I  don’t  know  that  I’ve  ever  When  you  know  me  better — well,  I 


ality  might  have  been  given  check. 


thought  before,  really  and  seriously,  expect  that’s  all  out  of  the  question 
But  she  had  only  told  him,  almost  how  it  would  feel  to  be  unable  to  have  now.  I’d  better  go.  But  before  I 

impersonally,  what  was  in  her  heart,  clothes.  I  knew  that  people  didn’t  have  do - ” 

It  even  seemed  that  her  outburst  bore  them,  and  I  suppKise  I  must  have  known  She  whipped  from  the  lounge  and 
no  relation  to  what  he  had  confessed  that  they  want^  them.  But  just  how  ran  out  of  the  room.  She  was  gone 

of  his  own  impulse  in  the  matter.  And  badly,  or  why  they  couldn’t,  some  way,  for  several  minutes.  Wayne,  staring 


so  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  flash  back:  have  them,  I  haven’t  stopped  to  think 


“All  right,  then,  you  shall  have  more 
clothes  than  you  can  possibly  dream 


“I  can  understand  that,”  she  said, 
smiling. 


at  the  floor,  cursed  his  own  impotent, 
blundering,  headlong  rush  to  this  dis¬ 
astrous  point.  From  the  first  he  had 
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been  selfish;  that  was  quite  clear  now,  ordered  Wayne  brain,  and  let  quixotic 
And  she  had  discovered  that— i)ut  a  — no,  cwix-ot-ic — impulses  send  other 
finger  on  it  instantly,  .\fter  that  noth-  mad  fools  chasing  away  after  irrational 
ing  could  help  him  with  her!  will-o’-the-wispsi  .  .  .  He  floundered 

Then  she  reentered,  calm  as  a  May  awkwardly  into  his  coat  slee\  es. 
morning,  and  held  his  dress  overcoat  Elizabeth  Blair  seized  the  garment 
out  toward  him.  in  competent  hands  and  pulled  it  from 

“It’s  all  been  very  mad,  hasn’t  it?”  him.  “You’ve  gotten  it  all  topsy- 
she  said,  trying  to  be  pleasant  and  turvy!”  she  protested,  in  a  queer, 
frank.  strained  voice.  “Let  me  fix  it.” 

“You  are  charitable,”  he  replied  bit-  He  yielded  it  meekly,  every  vestige 
terly.  of  Prince  Bountiful  stripped  from  him, 

“Well,  you  came  here  with  charitable  and  faced  about,  catching  his  coat  cuffs 
plans,”  she  reminded  him.  and  extending  his  arms  for  the  sleeves. 

“Don’t  be  revengeful.”  Chagrin  and  embarrassment  impeded 

“I’m  not  being  revengeful.  I  think  him.  The  process  lengthened, 
we  will  both  soon  forget  it.  Don’t  Then  he  heard  a  sob  behind  him. 
think  I’m  cross,  either.  But  I  expect  He  lunged  out,  his  hands  shooting 
it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  explain  into  those  perverse  sleeves,  and  tried 
to  mother.”  to  turn  to  her. 

“Yes,”  he  said  dully,  taking  the 
coat  from  her;  “I  expect  it  would.” 

“You  were  kind  to  little  Jackanapes, 

Mr.  Wayne.  Be  sure  that  I  appreciate 
that.  He  doesn’t  have  much  fun,  you 
know.” 

“Oh,  that’s  another  thing.”  Wayne 
threw  his  coet  down  and  fumbled  in  a 
waistcoat  pocket.  “I’ve  promised  him 
a  trip  on  the  Spray,  and  I  must  leave 
him  a  note.” 

Seeing  him  at  a  loss  she  brought  a 
tablet.  Wayne  frowned  as  he  wrote, 
leaning  against  the  mantelpiece.  He 
folded  the  paper  and  addressed  it: 

“Admiral  Jackanapes,  .Aboard  the  Flag¬ 
ship.” 

“I  wonder  if  you  would  come  with 
him  some  time?”  he  asked  doubtfully. 

She  shook  her  head.  “I  don’t  believe  “No,”  she  said  hysterically.  “No,  “To-morrow?” 

I  could.  But  perhaps  mother  would,  d-d-don’t  pull  that  way  .  .  .  there.  “I — I  don’t  know.” 

It  would  do  her  good.”  Good  n-night.  Go-good-by!”  “To-morrow?” 

“Of  course.  By  all  means.”  Wavme  •  Literally  he  was  evict^.  .\t  the  “Oh,  why?  W’hat’« 
picked  up  the  coat.  door  she  had  reached  past  him,  hold-  “To-morrow,  dear?’ 

“Can  I  hold  it  for  you?”  ing  him  so  that  he  could  not  swing  He  strained  to  h 

“It  slips  on  easily,  thank  you.”  around  on  her,  and  had  opened  the  faintly. 

He  was  conscious  of  utter  banality,  door  .  .  .  and  he  was  on  the  shabby  “Well,  to-morrow 

Nothing  occurred  to  him  to  say.  Look-  porch,  with  its  unsafe  railing  .  .  .  and  night.” 
ing  ahead,  he  was  aware  that  another  the  door  was  closed.  He  touched  the  do« 

meeting  would  be  impossible.  If  the  “Elizabeth!”  he  called,  softly,  strik-  caressingly.  Light 

tangle  he  had  made,  blunderingly,  ing  the  panels.  seemed,  from  an  efful 

could  not  be  straightened  out  now —  “No.  No,  no,  no!  Good-by,  Don  and  he  laughed  a  glad 
if  she  could  not  be  made  to  understand  Quixote — and  don’t  stumble  on  those  “Good  night,  dear,  ( 

.  .  .  But  she  was  wondering  what  wretched  st-steps!”  listening?  You’re  n 

they  would  tell  her  mother,  perhaps  “Elizabeth,”  he  insisted,  leaning  to  mustn’t  be,  girl, 

momentarily  e.xpected.  .\nd  of  course  the  door;  “you’re  ciying!  Dear  girl,  clothes — you’ll  have 
she  was  right!  Hereafter,  so  help  him  you’re  as  sorry-  as  I  am!  Let  me  in  and  gold  and  shim 

Heaven,  he  would  harken  to  the  warn-  again.  Open - ”  cobwebs  and  thistle- 

ings  of  his  staid,  respectable,  well-  “Not  to-night.”  petals!  You’ll  have  s 


ADMIRAL  JACKANAPES  CLAMORED  ALWAYS  FOR  MORE. 


GOOD-BY,  MY  LOVER 


BY  MARGARET  WIDDEMER 


All  the  flags  wave  abroad  and  the  crowds Vave  and  cry — 
.\nd  I  watch  for  your  face  in  the  long  lines  marching  by 

For  my  lips  bade  you  go.  but  my  heart  would  bid  you  stay — 
Oh  lad,  and  will  the  war  be  long  and  you  sw  far  away? 

And  your  step  as  you  marched,  would  it  lag  or  fall  more  true 
If  you  knew  that  my  heart’s  gone  to  war  to  follow  you? 
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PEN  AND  INKLINGS 

Oliver  dflerjhrd 


THE  EFFICACY  OF  PFCiYER 

A  Devout  Xon^Resisting  Alsatian 
When  o£ered  a  Vinous  potation, 
Wotdd  kneel  down  and  say, 
‘^Preserve  me,  I  pray, 

O  Lord,  from  Resisting  Temptation." 


The  Idea 


Once  there  was  an  IDEA  that  burned  with  the  desire  to 
give  itself  to  the  World  and  benefit  Mankind.  So  it  went 
to  the  Writing-Paper  and  said,  “Please,  Writing-Paper,  give 
me  to  the  World,  so  that  I  may  benefit  Mankind.” 

“How  dare  you  address  me?”  said  the  Writing-Paper. 
“I  am  unspotted  from  the  World.  I  never  had  an  Idea  in 
my  life.  How  can  I  give  you  to  the  World?” 

So  the  IDE.\  went  to  the  Ink  and  said,  “Please,  Ink,  ink 
the  Paper;  the  Pap)er  won’t  give  me  to  the  World*and  I 
shall  never  benefit  Mankind.” 

“How  can  I  ink  the  Paper,  unless  some  one  pens  me?” 
replied  the  Ink. 

So  the  IDEA  went  to  the  Pen,  and  said,  “Please,  Pen,  pen 
the  Ink;  the  Ink  won’t  ink  the  Paper,  the  Paper  won’t  give 
me  to  the  World,  and  I  shall  never  benefit  Mankind!” 

“Nothing  doing!”  replied  the  Pen.  “I  won’t  do  a  stroke 
unless  I  am  driven!”  So  the  IDE.\  went  to  the  Writer. 

“Please,  Writer,”  said  the  IDEA,  “won't  you  drive  the 
Pen,  then  the  Pen  will  jien  the  Ink,  and  the  Ink  will  ink  the 
Paper,  and  the  Paper  will  give  me  to  the  World,  and  I  shall 
benefit  Mankind.” 

“Sure!”  replied  the  Writer.  “If  you  will  get  an  Editor  to 
pay  me  Ten  Cents  a  word,  I  will  make  the  Pen  write  any¬ 
thing  you  like.” 

So  the  IDE.\  went  to  the  Editor  of  an  Evening  Paper. 
“Delighted  to  see  you!”  said  the  Editor  of  the  Evening 
Paper.  “You’re  quite  a  stranger!  Come  right  in!  Let’s 
have  a  look  at  you.” 

“Unfortunately,”  replied  the  IDE.\,  “I’m  not  yet  writ¬ 
ten,  and  unless  you  pay  him  Ten  Cents  a  word  the  Writer 
won’t  drive  the  Pen,  the  Pen  won’t  pen  the  Ink,  the  Ink 
won’t  ink  the  Paper,  the  Paper  w'on’t  give  me  to  the  World, 
and  I  shall  never  benefit  Mankind!” 

“H’m,”  said  the  Editor  of  the  Evening  Paper,  “I  shall 
have  to  confer  with  the  President  of  the  Company.  You 
shall  hear  from  me  to-morrow'.” 

After  an  interval  of  several  weeks,  the  IDE.^  received 
a  letter,  which  ran  as  follows: 

My  dear  IDE.\: 

I  have  submitted  your  proposition  to  our  business  manager,  and 
while  he  feels  that  you  are,  without  exception,  qmte  the  brightest 
IDEA  that  has  ever  come  into  our  office,  he  agrees  with  me  that  you 
are  so  far  above  the  heads  of  even  the  most  intelligent  of  our  readers, 
that  we  are  compelled  to  decline  your  kind  offer. 

Cordially, 

The  Editor  of  the  Ev’ening  Paper. 

And  so -  The  Editor  of  the  Evening  Paper  w'ouldn’t 

pay  the  Writer,  the  Writer  wouldn’t  drive  the  Pen,  the  Pen 
wouldn’t  pen  the  Ink,  the  Ink  wouldn’t  ink  the  Paper, 
the  Paper  wouldn’t  give  the  IDE.\  to  the  World,  and  the 
IDEA,  driven  from  pillar  to  post,  at  last  took  refuge  in  the 
brain  cavity  of  a  pacifist  and  died  of  German  measles. 


I  hear  the  War  Department  is  turning  out  a  new  hand- 
grenade  of  the  same  weight  and  size  as  a  baseball.  Imagine 
the  sensation  in  the  Boche  trenches  when  they  receive  the  first 
“curved"  bomb! 


Schrecklichkeit 

After  all,  what  is  S — (I  refuse,  to  spell  it  again)  but  the 
misdirected  energy  of  destructive  Hate? 

Properly  directed.  Hate,  like  Dynamite,  Prussic  Acid, 
or  Baking-Powder,  is  as  potent  a  factor  as  Love,  in  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  a  perfect  world. 

Just  such  a  malign  and  destructive  force  was  Electricity, 
the  Schrecklichkeit  of  Jove,  before  it  was  bottled  by  Man, 
and  loosed  into  the  channels  of  constructive  and  destructive 
usefulness. 

As  long  as  the  seemingly  inexhaustible  supply  of  To-mor¬ 
rows  holds  out,  and  the  rainbow-tinted  butterfly  Perfection 
eludes  the  butterfly-net  of  the  Idealist,  so  long  will  a  husky, 
able-bodied  Destructive  Force  find  steady  emploj-ment. 

Think,  Dear  Reader,  of  Schreck — etc.,  purg^  forever  of 
Nietzsche  and  Sauerkraut  and  Kaiserism,  brushed  and 
combed  and  in  its  right  mind,  doing  pienance  for  Rheims  and 
Louvain  and  Ypres,  and  endearing  itself  forever  to  lovers 
of  the  beautiful,  by  some  such  simple.  God-fearing  task  as 
the  destruction  of  George  Grey  Barnard’s  statue  of  Lincoln, 
or  the  abominable  images,  with  which  the  same  Barnard 
has  disfigured  the  New  York  Public  Library! 


A  DOUBLE  SEXTET 

f  t- 

A  Certain  Learned  Man,  who  knew 

All  things,  from  Pyramids  to  Poor-Rates, 
Divided  all  the  World  into 
Three  Sexes:  Women,  Men  and — Curates. 


But  why  leave  out  the  Trousered  Dames, 
The  Flossy  “Potes,”  the  Non-Resisters? 
To  some  sex,  surely,  they  have  claims, 
Suppose  we  call  them — well — Half-Sisters. 


And  how  about  the  Pacifist? 

He  says  he’s  male,  but  who  shall  prove  it? 
Let’s  add  the  Creature  to  the  list. 

As  an  Appendix — and  remove  it. 


Stories  to  Be  Read  in  An  Aeroplane 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  Cock  and  Hen  went  to  law,  that 
it  might  be  decided,  once  for  all,  w’hich  of  them  should 
have  the  custody  of  the  Egg  that  had  just  been  laid. 

While  the  case  was  still  pending  in  the  courts,  the  Egg, 
being  now  twenty-one  years  old,  and  arrived  at  its  majority, 
was  graduated  from  the  Cold  Storage  House,  and  boiled  to 
death  by  the  Housekeeper,  of  the  Gentleman-Farmer  who 
owned  the  Chicken  Ranch,  and  lived  in  .ihameful  luxurj- 
and  ease  upon  the  earnings  of  the  enslaved  fowls. 
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“  NTER,  Gaspodin.  Here  is  a 

prison  full  of  them,  and  you 
I  y  may  speak  to  them  as  you 
wish.” 

We  thought,  that  day,  that  it  took 
some  nerve  to  start  for  Kronstadt,  the 
grim  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva 
which  guards  the  water  gate  from  the 
Baltic  Sea  to  Petrograd. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  secrets  of 
the  Baltic  Sea  fleet  used  to  be  there,  in 
the  early  war  days  of  the  Czar,  and  the 
civilian  who  went  so  far  as  even  to 
express  a  desire  to  travel  in  that  di- 
rection,would  have  been  taken  for  a  spy. 

In  the  second  place,  no  passes  were 
issued  by  the  army  or  navy  departments 
to  go  to  Kronstadt;  and  if  you  had 
shown  a  navy  or  an  army  p)ass  there, 
you  would  not  have  been  permitted  to 
land. 

Kromladl,  the  Forbidding 

IN  THE  third  place — most,  important 
of  all — anarchy  ruled  at  Kronstadt. 
So  said  the  Petrograd  newspapers,  so 
said  the  Provisional  Government,  and 
so  said  the  all-px)werful  Coimcil  of 
Workmen’s  and  Soldiers’  Delegates  in 
a  stirfing  resolution.  The  'sailors  and 
soldiers  and  workmen  there  had  seized 
the  government,  the  ship)s,  the  arsenal, 
everx-thing;  and  had  declared  their 
independence  from  the  Provisional 
Govcmnrent. 

.\nd  then,  in  the  fourth  place,  there 
was  the  black  record  of  the  Kronstadt 
men  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution. 
Thirty  thousand  of  them  had  ranged 
the  streets  of  the  island,  town,  seizing 
officers,  tearing  off  insignia,  leading 
them  to  jail,  and  then,  without  trial 
and  only  on  the  word  of  sailors  or  sol¬ 
diers  who  bore  grudges,  escorting- them 
out  to  be  shot. 

The  very  same  men,  of  the  days  of 
the  Revolution,  were  in  charge  at  Kron¬ 
stadt,  now,  and,  if  they  had  no  welcome 
for  you — what  would  they  have? 

My  interpreter  had  lived  for  nine 
years  in  San  Francisco.  His  name 
there  was  Gough,  and  among  the  ten 
thousand  Russians  there  he  was  a  well- 
known  man.  He  doesn’t  mind  it  being 
known,  now,  that  his  real  name  was 
Maximenko;  that  he  sp)ent  three  years 
in  Russian  prison^  that  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1905  he  ran  away  with  a  freight 
train  and  engaged  in  a  pitched  battle 
with  the  Czar’s  soldiers  and  saw  some 
of  them  fall;  that  his  job,  as  a  revolu¬ 
tionist,  was  that  of  p>assport  forger,  and 
that  many  a  Russian  has  got  out  of 
Siberia  on  a  p>assp>ort  which  he  had 


shamelessly  fabricated.  He  was  the 
kind  of  chap,  I  felt,  that  ought  to  ac¬ 
company  me  to  Kronstadt. 

Down  to  a  pier  in  the  Neva,  we  went 
at  nine  o’clock  that  Monday  morning. 
We  carried  food,  for  who  knows  what 
degree  of  hunger  a  man  may  feel  in 
a  Russian  jail?  The  food  was  Maxi¬ 
menko’s  idea,  he  being  exp)erienced  in 
jail  life. 

A  fast,  slender,  neat  little  Neva  River 
boat  drew  alongside  the  pier  shortly 
and  we  boarded  her.  “The  next  stop 
is  Kronstadt,”  said  the  ticket-taker, 
who  took  out  five-ruble  pasteboards. 
No  one  asked  us  for  our  piasspjorts;  all 
the  fifty  passengers  seemed  quite  at 
home  on  the  boat;  no  one  glanced  at 
us  with  suspicion. 

On  the  uppjer  deck  a  hot,  arctic-cir¬ 
cle  summer  sun  was  flooding  us  with 
a  diy  heat,  and  we  stretched  out  in  the 
warmth  and  considered  the  immediate 
future. 

“They’re  bad  men  at  Kronstadt,” 
said  Maximenko.  “They’ve  still  got 
a  lot  of  officers  in  prison,  men  they 
didn’t  kill  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  pwipiers  say  they  are  living  like 
dogs.  It  must  be  awful.  The  piapiers 
are  full  of  it.” 

We  slipped  along  the  Neva  where 
half-finished  battle-ships,  with  little  log 
cabins  on  their  decks,  the  homes  of  the 
workmen,  lay  in  a  long  gray  line. 
."Ybout  the  cabins  played  children;  and 
here  and  there  the  wife  of  a  workman 
was  hanging  out  her  Monday  morning 
wash,  in  her  steel-floored  “back-yard.” 

The  river  widened  until  its  shores 
almost  disapp>eared,  and  soon  the  only 
land  we  saw  lay  ahead  of  us;  it  was  the 
dread  Kronstadt.  A  great  coppier  dorre 
of  a  cathedral  and  high  brick  chimneys 
marked  the  skyline. 

Easy-going  Kronstadt 

'^O  SAN  FRANCISCO  or  New  York 
ferry-boat  ever  slid  up  to  its  slip 
with  less  ceremony  than  our  fast  little 
boat  that  had  carried  us  twenty-four 
miles  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  .\nd  no 
ferry-boat  p>assengers  ever  alighterl  less 
self-consciously.  No  grim  rev-olutionarx- 
soldier  asked  to  see  our  pxasspwrts.  We 
simply  got  off;  that  was  all. 

\  soldier  handed  us  a  printetl  slip, 
diffidently,  as  if  he  feared  we  might 
not  take  it. 

Maximenko  read  it. 

“It  says  that  the  Kronstadt  soldiers 
ought  to  suppx>rt  the  revolutionarx- 
government,”  he  said.  “It’s  signed  by 
the  Council  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers.” 


“But  isn’t  there  danger  of  him  being 
shot  over  here,  distributing  pmmphlets 
like  this?”  I  suggested. 

“Well,  he  isn’t.” 

We  kx)ked  back  and  saw  him  thrust¬ 
ing  his  protest  against  Kronstadt  rev¬ 
olutionaries  into  the  hands  of  every 
newcomer.  At  least  revolutionary 
Kronstadt,  which  had  slain  officers  and 
thrown  them  into  prison,  was  a  free 
republic,  so  far  as  the  press  was  con¬ 
cerned. 

"A  mericansHiy  Correspondenti/’* 

The  walk  to  the  town  hall  was — well, 
only  a  walk.  .-Mong  a  tree-linecl 
dusty  boulevard  that  reminded  one 
strangely  of  Mexican  pflazas,  we  pxa-ssed 
in  p>eace  until  we  came  to  a  great  buihl- 
ing.  red  flag,  soaring  above  it, 
marked  it  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
Kronstadt  revolutionaries,  the  capitol 
of  the  Kronstadt  republic. 

Soldiers  with  rifles  were  seated  in 
chairs  at  the  dixir;  six  of  them.  They 
grimly  wanted  to  know  what  we  wanted. 
“.•\mer icansky  correspxmdenti,”  I 
heard  Maximenko  say.  I  saw  the 
alertness  fall  away  from  them;  the  ice 
in  their  eyes  melt.  They  fell  apjart  and 
motioned  us  to  p)a-ss  through. 

The  room  we  finally  reached  was 
stately  in  its  fittings  and  its  high  ceil¬ 
ings.  Men  at  desks  wrote  and  read 
pwpjers  and  seemed  too  busy  to  Ux>k  up. 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  revolutions, 
it  seems  to  me  that  rniting  p)ap)ers 
comes  before  shooting  in  pxiint  of  in¬ 
terest  and  impK)rtance. 

.\t  last  we  got  a  soldier  to  listen  to  us. 
He  had  evidently  l)een  an  officer,  once 
upx>n  a  time,  for  a  tattered  ridge  of 
cloth  on  each  shoulder  marked  where 
an  epiaulet  had  been. 

“Please  tell  him  we  want  to  talk  with 
the  president  of  the  republic,”  I  said 
to  Maximenko. 
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THE  COURT-YARD  THE  JAIL  AT 
KRONSTADT.  THE  MAN  WITH  THE 
WHITE  HAT  IS  MAXIMENKO,  RUS 
SIAN  REVOLUTIONIST,  WHO  LIVED 
NINE  YEARS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


“He  says  the  president  isn’t  here, 
but  the  vice-president  will  be  in  soon. 
He’s  sent  for  him.” 

There  aren’t  many  republics  in  this 
world  smaller  than  the  republic  of 
Kronstadt,  and  I  watched. the  door, 
curiously,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
\dce-president,  the  ‘  Marshall”  of  Kron¬ 
stadt.  Within  a  few  moments  he  came. 
First  of  all,  I  noticed  his  eyes;  they 
were  blue  and  gentle.  His  face  was 
shaved;  his  cheeks  were  gaunt,  with 
the  leanness  of  extra  good  health.  He 
wore  a  brown  velvet  gold  cap,  a  ten- 
dollar  suit  of  clathes,  a  workman’s 
heavy  shoes,  and  his  shirt  was  an  em¬ 
broidered  Russian  blouse  of  brown  cot¬ 
ton,  with  a  high  collar  that  buttoned 
around  his  neck.  He  was  perhaps 
forty  years  old.  He  showed  solid  white 
teeth  when  he  smiled  in  greeting,  and 
while  Maximenko  told  me  what  he 
had  said,  his  eyes  rested  on  my  face 
to  see  whether  I  was  understanding 
him. 

First,,  there  must  be  tea.  He  was 
glad  that  American  correspondents  had 
come  to  Kronstadt  to  get  the  truth. 
He  would  get  an  automobile,  the  only 
automobile  on  the  island,  in  fact,  and 
take  us  wherever  we  wished  to  go. 
Only  name  the  place.  But  we  must 
have  tea.  The  automobile  would  be 
telephoned  for,  and  while  we  were 
waiting  for  it  we  must  have  tea.  He 
led  us  through  a  magnificent,  mirrored 
ballroom,  with  a  stage  at  one  end  and 
huge  vases  on  massive  pedestals  stand¬ 
ing  about  in  the  comers. 

“What  was  this  building?”  we  asked 
him. 

“Here,”  he  said,  with  a  grim  smile, 
“is  where  the  officers  of  Kronstadt  used 
to  live  their  luxurious  lives.” 

Through  several  other  rooms  he  fi¬ 
nally  led  us  to  a  dining-room;  in  the 
near-by  kitchen  we  caught  glimpses  of 
soldiers  working  over  a  huge  range  and 
drawing  hot  water  from  great,  copper 


samovars.  A  soldier  brought  us 
glasses  and  plates.  On  the  glasses 
were  engraved  graceful  Russian 
letters;  on  the  plates  the  same  letters 
had  been  burn^  in  a  deep  blue.  The 
silver  spoons  and  knives  and  forks  bore 
the  same  mark.  The  Vice-President 
of  Kronstadt  saw  me  studying  the  fig¬ 
ures  and  smiled.  Then  he  said  to  Max¬ 
imenko: 

“This  was  the  officers’  club.  You 
can  see  how  they  lived.  Nothing  was 
too  expensive  for  them.  Nothing  was 
too  luxurious.  And  every  soldier  and 
sailor  meanwhile  was  liiing  like  a  dog. 
But  now  it  is  different.” 

I  will  say  for  Vice-President  Olni- 
chenko,  of  Kronstadt,  that  he  permitted 
us  to  pay  for  the  lunch  which  we  found 
we  could  order.  The  tea  was  his; 
but  there  is  no  further  subsidizing  of 
the  press  in  Kronstadt. 

A  soldier  came  up  to  the  table  and 
saluted  the  vice-president  as  “Tav'ar- 
ish.”  He  said  that  the  automobile 
was  waiting. 

Down-stairs  at  the  door,  as  we  were 
ready  to  enter  the  automobile,  the  vice- 
president  raised  the  question  of  where 
we  wanted  to  go;  what  we  wanted  to  see. 

“May  we  see  the  officers  in  prison?” 
I  asked. 

“Neechie  roe?”  I  heard  him  say, 
shrugging  his  shoulders;  meaning 
“Why  not?” 

Our  automobile  passed  tw'o  miles 
over  such  a  roadway  as  no  tire-maker 
ever  conceiv'ed;  it  was  made  of  iron 
castings  that  looked  like  cog  wheels, 
laid  on  their  sides,  with  the  cogs  inter¬ 
lapping. 

“He  says  this  road  is  one  hundred 
and  five  years  old,”  explained  Maxi¬ 
menko.  “It  was  laid  in  the  old  days  for 
heavy  cannon,  and  it’s  as  good  as  new.” 

The  sentries  stepped  aside  at  a  huge 
gateway  that  led  to  the  jail-yard;  there 
was  no  need  of  challenging  the  only 
automobile  on  Kronstadt  island. 


The  jail  was  built  in  a  semicircle, 
and  as  we  entered  the  yard  a  sailor, 
fully  costumed  for  his  r61e,  came  out 
from  a  little  office  and  greeted  Olni- 
chenko.  He  held  a  cluster  of  keys  in  his 
left  hand  as  he  shook  our  hands  in 
introduction. 

We  had  no  warning  of  what  was  com¬ 
ing  next;  he  simply  turned  to  a  door 
in  the  curving  wall  of  the  prison, 
opened  it,  stepped  aside,  and  waved  us 
in.  We  heard  a  scurrying  of  then,  a 
creaking  of  iron  bed-springs,  a  shuffling 
of  slipp)ered  feet  on  a  stone  floor,  and, 
turning  a  corner,  we  entered  the  room 
of  a  Russian  jail. 

W'e  had  distracted  twenty  men  from 
their  monotonous  life  of  prison-loafing; 
twenty  “officers  and  gentlemen”  by  the 
old  Russian  code.  They  had  all  arisen 
from  their  cots,  with  the  exception  of 
one  elderly,  vyhite-whiskered  man,  who 
wore  gold-rimmed  spectacles  and 
seemed  to  be  reading  a  piaper-covered 
book.  Hands  were  nervously  buttoning 
the  opened  collars  of  military  coats; 
other  hands  fidgeted  with  mussed  hair; 
some  of  them  pulled  down  their  coats, 
to  make  themselv'es  appear  more  trim. 
I  saw  one  or  two  pass  their  fingers, 
apologetically,  over  unshaved  cheeks. 
They  were  not  offish  or  resentful  at  the 
intrusion;  instead,  there  was  something 
jiathetic  in  the  eagerness  with  which 
these  men  who  had  once  ruled  men, 
came  up  to  us  and  gathered  in  a  circle 
around  us. 

“Tell  them  who  you  are,”  said  01- 
nichenko  to  Maximenko. 

“We  are  American  writers,”  said 
Ma.ximenko,  in  a  speechlike  manner, 
“and  we  hav’e  been  allowed  to  come  here 
to  find  exactly  how  you  are  being 
treated.” 

There  was  an  awkward  silence.  The 
prisoners  seemed  to  fear  Olnichenko. 
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But  Olnichenko  spoke  up  himself. 

“Well,  certainly,”  he  said — a  phrase 
that  opens  even,’  Russian  sentence 
I  have  ever  heard — “well,  certainly, 
they’re  not  being  treated  very  well,  as 
you  can  see.  But  not  any  worse  than 
the  soldiers  used  to  be  treated  in  the 
old  days.” 

as  I  could  learn,  we  could  get 
no  complaint  out  of  them. 

A  great  chatter  arose,  with  a  dozen 
different  men,  all  at  once,  trying  to 
.tell  Maximenko  how  much  they  de¬ 
served  liberty. 


.\nd  he  was  begging.  The  other 
Russians  stopped  talking  and  listened 
to  him.  There  had  come  to  him  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Republic,  and  he 
was  making  the  most  of  his  opportunity; 
he  was  like  a  drowning  man  grasping 
at  a  straw;  shame  and  soldierly  pride 
had  fallen  from  him,  and  he  was  plead¬ 
ing  for  himself  as  a  mere  man,  a  mere 
private  soldier  in  trouble,  might  plead 
for  mercy. 

Olnichenko  listened  to  him  patiently, 
looking  him  square  in 'the  eye.  Ma.x- 
imenko  told  me  afterward  what  the 


of)  that  once  he  had  gone  to  .\rchangel, 
in  the  days  before  the  war,  when  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  there  had  revolted; 
and  had  lined  up  more  than  a  dozen  of 
them  against  a  wall  and  shot  them, 
thus  ending  the  revolution.  The  tat¬ 
ters  on  his  shoulders,  torn  epaulets, 
spoke  volumes. 

“Tell  the  truth  about  us  and  tn,-  to 
get  us  out,”  said  the  ex-steward,  as 
we  started  to  leave  the  room. 

From  the  edge  of  the  circle,  we  heard 
a  new  voice,  full,  round,  and  strong. 
I  had  been  glancing,  now  and  then. 


THE  ONE  AUTOMOBILE  IN  THE  REPUBUC  OF  KRONSTADT.  THE  aVTUAN  IN  THE  DARK  CAP  IS  OLNICHENKO, 


VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBUC. 


“I  never  hit  a  soldier  in  my  life,” 
said  one  man. 

“^Tiy  the  devil  they  took  me,  I 
don’t  know,”  said  another  in  broken 
English,  smiling,  mystified,  “I  used 
to  be  a  room  steward  on  the  Mauretania, 
and  I  was  drafted  into  the  Russian 
navy  when  the  war  began.  Just  be¬ 
cause  the  sailors  knew  I  could  talk 
English  they  threw  me  into  jail  here.” 

A  little  man.  with  iron-gray  mus¬ 
tache,  stood  earnestly  talking  to  Olnich¬ 
enko.  He  gesticulated,  but  there  was 
a  solid  iron  ring  to  his  voice.  How 
many  days  of  prison  fare,  how  many 
hours  of  being  at  the  verge  of  death  in 
the  hands  of  these  revolutionaries  had 
brought  him  down  from  his  position  of 
almost  imperial  |X)wer  as  a  Russian 
general  and  a  friend  of  the  Czar  to  this 
present  situation!  Now,  in  a  dirty  linen 
coat  that  should  have  been  spotlessly 
white,  unpolished  boots  of  an  e.xquisite 
soft  Russian  leather,  he  was  forced  to 
beg  freedom  from  a  man  who  had  been 
only  a  machinist  in  an  arsenal,  only 
dust  beneath  a  Russian  general’s  feet. 


general  said.  There  was  no  bitterness 
in  Olnichenko’s  steady  gaze. 

“VVTiatever  I  did,”  said  the  general, 
“I  thought  I  was  doing  for  the  g(X)d  of 
my  country.  I  did  it  under  orders  like 
a  soldier.  VVTiy,  I  was  trained  to  be 
a  soldier,  from  the  time  I  was  a  boy! 
I  knew  nothing  else  than  to  obey  orders. 
How  can  you  Russians  blame  a  man 
w’ho  did  that?” 

I  never  saw  the  Ru.ssian  Revolution 
itself,  nor  the  governments  of  the  world, 
with  their  systems  and  their  philoso¬ 
phies,  more  clearly  than  I  did  at  that 
moment  when  these  two  men,  both  the 
products  of  a  cruel  autocracx’,  faced 
each  other  and  tried  to  argue  out  the 
strange  problem  of  their  situations  on 
purely  pKTsonal  grounds.  It  wouldn’t 
do;  it  was  all  unconvincing.  It  must 
have  seemed  unconvincing  and  futile 
even  to  the  general  himself;  there  was 
more  than  a  piersonal  problem  between 
them;  a  gulf  that  could  not  be  crossed. 

It  was  on  the  books  (and  it  had  been 
put  down  there  in  the  old  days  as  pjart 
of  a  record  for  the  general  to  be  p)roud 


toward  the  iron  cot  on  which  sat  the 
white-whiskered  navy  man  who  had 
been  looking  at  his  book.  I  felt  that 
he  would  lie  inhumanly  strong  if  he 
could  sit  there  and  ignore  the  blessing 
of  having  the  big  outside  world  flood 
into  his  cell.  I  l(x)ke<l  now.  He  had 
weakened.  His  white  hair  was  mu.s.sed ; 
his  white  admiral’s  coat  was  grimy; 
his  gold-rimmed  sp)ectacles  were  out  of 
place;  he  might  have  been  a  village 
shoemaker.  .Ml  the  iron  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  admiral  was  gone;  he  was  only 
a  pxx)r  old  man  in  trouble.  He  stood 
in  the  outer  circle  and  spx)ke  shortly 
and  quickly,  with  an  indignant  break 
in  his  voice. 

But  he,  too,  must  have  felt  that  he 
was  talking  against  a  steel  wall.  He 
had  never  executed  a  sailor;  he  had 
fought  for  Russia  in  the  Japanese  War; 
he  had  given  his  whole  life  for  Russia, 
and  now  he  got — this.  As  he  talked, 
we  all  felt  the  uselessness  of  it.  It 
wasn’t  what  he  had  done,  piersonally; 
it  wasn’t  even  what  the  white-coated 
general  had  done  p)ersonally,  that  they 
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were  being  punished  for.  It  was  what  an  officer.  Here  was  a  paymaster  on 
the  system  that  they  stood  for  had  done,  a  ship.  .\s  each  man  was  named  he 

The  great  Revolution,  as  it  revealed  smiled,  and  told  us  something  of  his 
itself  there  in  this  Russian  prison,  story. 

seemed  as  impersonal  as  a  great  earth-  “.\nd  who  is  this?”  I  asked,  pointing 
quake.  It  was  a  thing  that  had  hap-  to  a  tall,  lank,  whiskered  man  in  civdlian 

pened;  it  had  shattered  and  buried  clothes,  who  wore  the  blouse,  the  cap, 

these  men,  who  had  been  on  top;  it  had  and  the  long  hair  of  a  peasant, 
shaken  from  living,  hop)eless  tombs,  “He’s  a  christiansky,”  said  the 
Olnichenko,  the  Vice- 
President  of  K  r  o  n  - 
stadt,  once  a  half- 

starved  workman, 
and  the  blue -capped 
sailor-jailer  beside 
us,  who  had  once 
been  in  the  clutches 
of  the  Czar’s  vice- 
like  system.  These 
men  in  prison  were 
down,  and  that  was 
all  there  was  to  it; 
these  other  two,  and 
the  millions  more  in 
Russia,  were  up,  and 
that  is  all  there  is  to 
that.  All  the  talk¬ 
ing  in  the  world,  all 
the  pleading  and  ar- 
guing,  between 
these  two  sets  of 
men  —  even  mercy 
itself — could  not 
have  changed  things. 

They  all  said  good- 
by,  cheerily.  Our 
coming  had  been  an 
epxKh  with  them,  af¬ 
ter  their  hundred  days 
of  jail  life. 

“Do  you  want  to  go 
into  another  room?” 
asked  the  sailor. 

There  was  the 
same  scurrying 
among  the  beds  and 
the  floors  in  the  next  room, 
as  w'e  entered  it.  They  had 
been  caught  off  guard.  Be¬ 
tween  themselves,  as  be¬ 
tween  men  who  had  suffered 
together,  bed  to  bed,  for 
many  weeks,  they  had  no 
secrets,  no  pretensions.  But 
now,  with  the  outside  world 
coming  in  to  behold  them,  all 
the  old  instincts  of  the  days 
when  they  were  officers  in  the 
army  and  naxy  of  the  Czar 
of  Russia  came  to  the  fore. 

They  combed  their  hair  with 
their  fingers;  one  or  two  ran 
to  a  mirror;  they  buttoned 
their  coats  or  shirts;  one 
laced  his  shoes,  .^nd  one  by  one  they 
gathered  about  us  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  after  Maximenko  had  told  them 
what  we  wished. 

This  time  the  sailor-jailer  helped  us 
out.  He  pointed  out  various  men  of 
interest.  Here  was  a  captain  who  had 
nearly  been  executed,  but  a  soldier  had 
pleaded  for  him  and  saved  his  life.  Here 
w'as  a  private  who  had  been  valet  to 
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sailor.  “A  farmer,”  he  explained. 

“Why  are  you  here?”  asked  Max¬ 
imenko. 

“My  wife  used  to  cook  dinners  at  our 
farmhouse  for  picnics,”  he  said.  “And 
I  used  to  sell  drinks  to  them.  Pretty 
soon  our  farm  became  like  a  little  res¬ 
taurant,  with  a  dinner  party  in  almost 
every  room.  I  hired  some  waiters, 
and  before  we  knew  it,  my  wife  and  I 


were  doing  such  a  good  business  that 
I  stoppied  farming.”  In  .\merica  we 
would  have  called  such  an  institution 
a  road-house.  “The  secret  police  used 
to  come  to  my  house  to  have  big  parties, 
and  then  they  took  to  having  meetings 
there.  I  could  not  drive  them  away. 
And  now  I  am  arrested  because  I  knew 
them  all  personally.” 

Please  keep  this 
farmer,  locked  up  in 
a  Russian ,  jail  with 
admirals  and  cap-, 
tains  and  generals, 
in  the  back  of  your 
mind,  for  he  will 
come  again  to  your 
attention. 

“And  will  you  tell 
me  about  this  man?” 
1  said,  indicating  a 
short,  fat,  pleasant¬ 
faced  individual, 
who  stood  comfort¬ 
ably  in  large  soft 
slippers  and  seemed 
strangely  contented 
and  at  peace. 

He  laughed  and 
thumped  the  table 
beside  which  he  was 
standing.  He  had  a 
joke  that  seemed 
too  wonderful  to  lie 
true. 

“I’m  the  man  who 
used  to  be  the  jailer 
here,”  he  said.  He 
looked  so  expectant¬ 
ly  at  us,  he  was  so 
dead  sure  that  we 
would  see  the  joke 
«f  our  lives  in  it, 
that  we  did  laugh. 
And  then  he  threw 
back  his  head  and  roared.  Then 
everybody  laughed,  prisoners 
and  all. 

“And  what’s  more,”  he 
said,  after  a  moment,  “this 
sailor  w’ho  is  now  the  jailer, 
used  to  be  a  prisoner  under 
•  me.  Now  I’m  the  prisoner 
and  he’s  the  jailer.” 

Maybe  it  wasn’t  really 
funny;  I  don’t  know  yet. 
But  I  thought  it  was  then, 
and  we  all  did.  There  were 
terrific  guffaws  all  around  the 
room,  and  the  little  fat  e.x- 
jailer  looked  about,  beam¬ 
ingly.  He  had  brought  sun¬ 
shine  into  that  gloomy  room. 
The  only  Russian  jail  I 
anything  about,  up  to  now, 
but  I  do  know  that 


know 

is  Kronstadt, 

Kronstadt,  even  in  the  days  of  the  Czar, 
didn’t  have  a  mean,  black-minded, 
stony-hearted  jailer,  but  only  a  fat, 
rather  happy-go-lucky  little  man,  who 
believed  in  laughing. 

And  right  here,  I  must  explain  how 
I  came  to  be  allowed  to  use  my  camera 
in  a  Russian  jail. 


MAD  KRONSTADT 
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“Ask  the  sailor  if  he’ll  let  me  take  his 
picture  with  the  ex-jailer,”  I  said  to 
Maximenko. 

The  sailor-jailer  nodded  delightedly; 
so  did  the  jailed  jailer.  I  requested 
that  we  go  out  into  the  sunshine.  The 
sailor  led  the  way,  unlocked  the  doors, 
and  took  us  out  into  the  jail  yard.  He 
lined  up  obediently  and  smilingly,  be¬ 
side  the  man  who  used  to  keep  the  keys 
on  him.  As  we  had  started  for  the  door 
I  noticed  that  the  prisoners  ran  to  the 
barred  windows  fhat  looked  out  on  to 
the  prison  yard,  to  witness  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  photographing.  Every  barred 
window  was  full  of  faces,  as  I  snapped 
my  camera.  And  my  next  snapshot 
was  of  a  windowful  of  Russian  officers 


stadt  will  fight  as  quickly  as  anybody. 
We’re  ready  for  the  Germans,  any  time 
they  want  to  come.  But  Russia’s  got 
a  double-handed  job,  just  now.  We’ve 
got  to  build  up  a  new  government, 
to  build  it  right;  and  besides  that 
we’ve  got  to  fight.’-’ 

.As  we  passed  a  canon  in  the  center  of 
the  town  through  which  flowed  a  narrow 
creek,  Olnichenko  piointed,  and  said: 

“On  that  bank  we  lined  up  the  officers 
during  the  Revolution  and  shot  them. 
Their  bodies  fell  down  that  steep  bank 
into  the  creek.” 

.As  we  p)assed  over  the  bridge  I  saw 
that  the  bank  was  perhaps  ninety  feet 
high;  down  among  those  weeds  and 
bushes  the  bodies  had  tumbled. 


It  is  three  months  since  I  saw  the 
prisoners  at  Kronstadt.  Many  of 
them  are  there  yet;  but  during  the 
past  three  months  strange  things  have 
happ)ened  to  the  Kronstadters.  They 
themselves  have  done  even  stranger 
things.  There  was  that  day  in  July 
when  they  came  to  Petrograd  in  forty 
boats,  marched  to  the  palace  of 
Mschinskia,  the  dancer,  and  aroused 
Lenine,  who  rose  from  a  sick-bed  and 
sp>oke  from  the  balcony,  saying,  “Don’t 
kill  unless  you’re  fired  on.” 

Bloody  July,  and  Later 

HEX  they  marched  toward  the 
Duma  building  to  demand  that  the 
Workmen’s  and  Soldiers’  Council  take 


in  a  Russian  jail. 

We  went  next  to  solitary  cells,  where 
big  men,  commanders  and  masters  of 
the  old  days  at  Kronstadt,  were 
confined.  Among  them  was  .Admiral 
Sap)say,  who  was  commander  of  all 
the  p>ort  of  Kronstadt  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution. 

“I  was  only  a  captain  of  a  ship  when 
the  war  began,”  he  said,  “but  I  was  pro¬ 
moted  very  rapidly  because  I  was  in 
four  big  battles  in  the  Baltic  Sea. 
When  I  was  made  admiral  I  was  sent 
to  Kronstadt  to  take  charge  of  all  the 
fleet  here  and  the  army  as  well.  And 
five  days  after  I  came,  the  Revolution 
broke  out.  They  didn’t  shoot  me,  be¬ 
cause  I  was  new  in  the  place,  but  they 
put  me  in  jail  and  I’m  here  yet.  I’m 
told  that  I  will  be  released  soon.” 

He  was  released  five  days  later. 

As  we  entered  one  room  a  short, 
bright-eyed  young  man  stood  up  so 
suddenly  and  so  rigidly  that  he  at¬ 
tracted  our  attention  immediately. 

“He’s  a  German  prisoner,”  explained 
the  sailor.  “We  caught  him  in  a  row¬ 
boat,  near  the  lighthouse.  He  escapjed 
from  a  jail  somewhere  in  Russia  and 
was  getting  ready  to  row  clear  across 
the  Baltic  Sea  to  Sweden.  That’s  what 
he  told  us,  anyhow.  But  we  think  he 
was  spying  on  our  defenses.” 

“Tell  America  the  Truth” 

S  THE  Vice  -  President  of  the 
Kronstadt  Republic  whirled  us 
down  to  the  pier  that  evening  to  catch 
the  night-boat  for  Petrograd.  he  tried 
to  tell  us  what  Kronstadt  had  on  its 
mind  in  becoming  a  republic. 

“We’re  not  bad  men,”  he  said,  “and 
we  want  the  world  to  know  it.  What 
we  want,  here  in  Kronstadt,  is  home 
rule.  W’e  don’t  want  the  Provisional 
Government  to  send  its  representatives 
down  here  to  rule  over  us;  what  we 
want  to  do  is  to  have  a  representative 
at  Petrograd,  in  the  government.  We 
want  a  representative  government,  not 
a  centralized  one.  That’s  the  p)oint  in 
the  whole  trouble.” 

“But  won’t  the  Germans  take  ad- 
x’antage  of  this  situation?  Doesn’t 
your  quarrel  weaken  Russia?” 

“The  sailors  and  soldiers  at  Kron- 


“Tell  .America  the  truth  about  us,” 
he  said,  in  parting.  ^‘We’re  not  fight¬ 
ing  Russia. .  We’re  trying  to  help  her.” 

Five  days  later  the  morning  piapjers 
came  out  with  the  story  of  another 
outrage  at  Kronstadt.  Five  men  had 
been  stood  on  that  same  bank  and  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  their  bodies  had  tumbled 
down  the  ninety  feet  into  the  creek. 

But  there  are  two  sides  to  every  story. 

“This  is  Olnichenko,  at  Kronstadt,” 
said  a  voice  over  the  telephone,  that 
same  evening,  at  Maximenko’s  home. 
“1  want  to  tell  Mr.  Shepherd  the  truth 
about  what  happjened  here  at  Kron¬ 
stadt  last  night.  You  know  that  farmer 
who  turned  his  farmhouse  into  a  res¬ 
taurant?  We’ve  turned  him  loose  to 
take  care  of  his  family.  Five  men  went 
out  to  his  farmhouse  yesterday  morning 
and  told  his  wife  that  they  were  an¬ 
archists  and  had  come  to  divide  her 
propierty  among  themselves. 

“Some  of  the  neighbors  heard  what 
was  going  on  and  they  sent  for  help. 
We  sent  some  soldiers  out  there  and 
the  five  men  began  to  fire  on  them  from 
the  farmhouse.  Two  of  our  soldiers 
were  killed,  but  we  got  the  men.  We 
had  a  trial  and  found  them  guilty  of  rob¬ 
bery  and  sentenced  them  to  death.  We 
shot  them  in  the  same  place  where  we 
executed  the  officers  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion 

“.And  say,”  added  Olnichenko,  “one 
of  them  was  a  member  of  our  Council 
of  Workmen  and  Soldiers.  We  had 
to  shoot  one  of  our  own  members.  But 
we’ve  got  to  have  law  and  order.” 

Gradually  the  officer  prisoners  in 
the  Kronstadt  jail  are  being  released. 
.A  board  of  inquiry,  in  the  great  head¬ 
quarters  building,  considers  each  case 
and  p>asses  upx)n  it. 

True  enough,  one  night  a  group 
of  soldiers  came  to  the  headquarters 
building  and  arrested  the  entire  board 
and  threw  them  into  the  very*  jail  we 
had  visited.  It  seemed  that  a  soldier 
had  been  arrested  in  Petrograd  and  that 
the  soldiers  wanted  no  more  Kronstadt 
officers  released  until  the  Petrograd 
officials  released  their  comrade.  But 
all  that  was  fixed  up  later;  the  board 
was  set  free  and  went  back  to  its  task 
of  setting  others  at  liberty. 


over  the  entire  government.  Xo  one 
knows  who  fired  first,  but,  during  the 
next  three  days,  over  five  hundre<l 
p)eople  were  killed  in  the  streets.  The 
Kronstadt  sailor’s  uniform  became  a 
sign  of  terror.  .After  three  days  they 
got  on  boats  and  went  back  to 
Kronstadt  to  resume  the  alleged  duty 
of  guarding  the  sea-gate  to  the  Russiaii 
capital. 

I’ve  seen  the  mad  Kronstadters  once 
more  since  those  bloody  July  days.  It 
was  the  middle  of  September,  while  the 
Cossack  uproar  was  terrifying  Russia 
and  Korniloff’s  “Wild  Caucasians”  were 
advancing  on  the  city.  Kerensky  sat 
for  hours,  practically  deserted,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Winter  Palace.  I  sat  in 
a  gloomy  press  room  outside  Kerensky’s 
door.  Even  the  Russian  newspjapier 
reporters  had  deserted.  I  saw  no  one 
enter  or  leave  Kerensky’s  rooms.  He 
touched  the  outside  world  by  telegrap>h 
and  telephone.  What  troopw  could 
Kerensky  trust? 

One  day  in  the  interior  Court  of  the 
Palace  I  saw  sailors  who  hatl  lieen 
smuggled  in  by  night.  Kronstadters! 
By  noon  the  hallways,  Kerensky’s 
doorway,  all  the  rooms  in  the  Palace, 
were  guarded  by  Kronstadters.  Keren¬ 
sky  had  decided  he  could  trust  them 
most  of  all. 

The  last  I  heard  of  them  were  shouts 
of  laughter  and  the  chatter  of  several 
hundreds  in  the  gilded  hallway  of  the 
great  Palace,  which  had  been  shut  off 
by  a  wooden  partition,  forming  their 
barracks.  The  last  I  saw  of  them  were 
two  grim  fellows  with  rifles,  knives, 
swords,  and  revolvers,  who  escorted  me 
to  the  gateway  with  all  the  other  vis¬ 
itors. 

The  mad  Kronstadters  are  believers 
in  force.  .And  the  matter  with  them 
is  the  matter  with  all  the  rest  of 
Russia.  The  Kronstadters  are  t>’p)ical 
of  an  untrained  democracy.  Their 
motto  is  one  that  may  rend  Russia. 
It  is  government  of  few  of  the 
pjeople  by  few  of  the  p>eople  for  few 
of  the  p)eople.  “The  pjeople,”  in  the 
Kronstadt  sense,  means  me  and  my 
neighbor.  The  pjeople  of  all  Russia  is 
too  big  an  idea  for  even  the  greatest 
men  in  Russia  to  comprehend  just  now. 
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“IF  GOD  GAVE  YOU  THE  CHOICE,  TO  HAVE  HIM  HERE  BY  YOUR  SIDE,  SAFE  BUT  IDLE  WHILE  THERE  ARE  STILL  BLOWS  TO  BE 
STRUCK,  OR  OUT  THERE  IN  PERIL  AND  TOIL,  YOU  WOULD  NOT  HESITATE.” 

THE  WOMAN’S  PORTION 


The  long  summer’s  day  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  Dusk, 
crept  into  the  room,  hiding 
some  of  its  ugliness  and  fill¬ 
ing  its  blank  spaces  with  gray  shadow, 
while  Lizzie  Wade  moved  to  and  fro 
and  tidied  up  for  the  night.  The  most 
important  task  of  the  evening  was  ac¬ 
complished — she  had  put  her  baby  to 
bed  in  his  commodious  cradle,  and  she 
murmured  to  him  cajolingly  as  she 
straightened  out  materials  on  the  work¬ 
table,  closed  the  work-box,  and  restored 
the  tea-things  to  their  proper  place  in 
the  cupboard. 

“Mother  isn’t  gone,  darling.  Mother 
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has  got  the  newspajier — so  she  won’t 
have  to  run  and  get  it — and  leave  you 
alone,  you  angel.  Go  to  sleep.  Hush- 
a-by,  baby  .  .  .  Oh,  drat  those  chil¬ 
dren.” 

Mrs.  Wade’s  room  was  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  London  tenement  house,  a 
populous  but  respectable  and  well- 
behaved  house,  where  one  might  expect 
quiet  and  consideration  from  neighbors 
who  are  aware  that  babies  must  not 
be  kept  awake  after  g  p.m.  The  older 
children  of  the  house,  however,  had 
been  pla^-ing  at  soldiers  down  below  in 


the  small  courtyard,  drilling  with  paper 
hats  and  wooden  swords.  No  harm  in 
that;  but  now  commanding  officers  from 
ev^eiy'  floor  had  withdrawn  all  tnx)ps 
from  this  training  area,  and  were  bring¬ 
ing  them  back  to  billets.  They  made  a 
terrible  clatter  on  the  stone  staircase, 
and  Master  VV’ade  highly  resented  the 
disturbance.  In  a  moment  he  was  wide 
awake  and  squalling. 

It  took  poor  Lizzie  a  long  time  and 
many  blandishments  to  resettle  him. 
“There,”  she  whispered  coa.xingly.  “Be 
good — Mummy’s  so  tired.”  After  the 
success  of  her  efforts,  she  had  seated 
herself  again  bv  the  cradle,  and  she  was 
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"TELL  HER  HE  DIED  AS  HE  WOULD  HAVE  WISHED,  LEADING  HIS  SECTION  TO  THE  ATTACK— SAY  HE  DID  NOT  DIE  IN  VAIN." 


rocking  it  while  she  looked  at  the  eve¬ 
ning  paper,  and  strained  her  nice  blue 
eyes  in  the  gathering  darkness. 

“Go  to  sleep — go  to  sleep  my  darling, 
an’  dream  of  dear  brave  father  far 
away  fighting  for  his  countrj'.”  Then 
for  an  instant  forgetting  to  whisper 
soothingly,  she  stared  straight  in  front 
of  her  and  spoke  with  sudden  intensity. 
“Dream  the  war’s  over  and  father  is 
coming  home.” 

Father’s  son  stirred  uneasily  and 
uttered  a  fretful  sound. 

“There — there — there,”  she  whis¬ 
pered.  “Go  to  sleep  and  le’  me  read 
the  paper.  Oh,  I  suppose  you  want  the 
paper  read  out  to  you  as  usual;”  and 
she  recited  a  few  scraps  of  information 
in  slow  and  droning  tones  .  .  .  “  ‘Spite 
of  repeated  counter-attacks,  all  posi¬ 
tions  captured  yesterday  remain^  in 
our  hands’  .  .  .  Yes,  captured  by 
Daddy  and  the  dear  lads.” 

Presently  she  rose  and  looked  into  the 
cradle.  He  was  “off.”  The  child  had 
this  great  merit:  once  fairly  asleep,  he 
slept  solidly.  He  took  after  his  father 
in  that.  She  went  to  the  work-table,  lit 


and  regulated  the  oil  lamp.  The  room 
was  better  by  lamplight  than  by  day¬ 
light — one  could  not  see  the  ptatches  on 
the  screen  that  concealed  the  bed,  or 
the  blistered  paint  on  the  common  deal 
cupboard,  or  the  smoke  stains  on  the 
plaster  ceiling.  In  the  lamplight  too, 
young  Mrs.  Wade  looked  still  younger, 
less  care-worn,  almost  pretty,  with 
darker-colored  e\'es  and  hair,  and  some 
added  refinement  of  cur\  es  and  model¬ 
ing  about  her  chin  and  lips. 

“Bother!”  Somebody  at  the  door. 

“Good  evenin’.” 

A  neighbor  come  in  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  chat. 

“Good  evening,  Mrs.  Jones.” 

Mrs.  Jones  was  middle-aged,  a  big 
jolly  sort  of  woman,  with  habitual  fond¬ 
ness  of  jokes  and  occasional  lapses  to 
lugubriousness. 

“How’s  young  two-and-six?”  She 
asked  politely. 

“Don’t  wake  him.”  said  Mrs.  Wade. 
“He’s  only  just  gone  off.” 

“May  I  ’ave  a  peep  at  him?”  and  in  a 
knowledgable  matronly  fashion  Mrs. 
Jones  investigated  the  cradle. 


“To  think,”  said  Lizzie  Wade,  “that 
his  father  has  never  seen  him — wouldn’t 
recognize  his  own  child.” 

“Never  mind,”  said  Mrs.  Jones,  with 
jovial  playfulness,  “so  long  as  he  really 
b  his  owTi  child.” 

“Oh,  he’s  kis  all  right,”  and  Mrs. 
Wade  laughed,  and  tossed  her  head. 

Mrs.  Jones  sighed.  “Well,  I’ve  much 
to  be  thankful  for.  I  thank  ProNndence 
that  Mr.  Jones  was  too  old  for  it,  and 
could  keep  outside  these  dreadful 
times.  Not  but  what  he  dties  his  bit — 
in  a  way.” 

‘‘What  way?” 

“Knocks  off  work  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  as  well  as  Saturday.” 

“Oh,”  said  Lizzie,  blankly. 

“Holds  himself  free  for  any  service  he 
might  be  called  on.” 

“.\h,  yes,”  said  Lizzie  sympatheti¬ 
cally.  “.\nd  is  he  ever  call^  on?” 

“Not  that  I  know  of.  It’s  ver>’  in¬ 
convenient  to  me.  But  lor’  ” — and 
Mrs.  Jones  became  quite  cheerful  again 
— “What’s  the  use  of  grumbling?  Th’e 
inconvenience  those  inhuman  fiends 
have  caused  eveiybody!  D’you  think 
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we’re  goin’  to  beat  ’em  in  the  end?” 

“Of  course  we  are — that  is,  if  we’ve 
enough  men  like  my  husband.” 

“My  word,  you  are  proud  of  him.” 

“And  haven’t  I  the  right?”  said 
Lizzie.  “It’s  my  pride  in  him  that  sus¬ 
tains  me.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
volunteer.  He’s  a  full  corporal  al¬ 
ready.”  There  was  something  really 
fine  in  her  aspect  as  she  spoke  thus  en¬ 
thusiastically.  She  held  herself  erect; 
her  eyes,  her  whole  face  shone.  She 
went  on  eagerly.  “Corporal — B  Com¬ 
pany!  Perhaps  you  don’t  know  the 
ranks?  He  was  made  lance  'corporal 
first — then  they  raised  him.  Above 
that  is  sergeant.” 

“Where  does  the  colonel  come 
in?” 

“Oh,  he’s  over  them  all.  I  believe 
the  colonel  thinks  highly  of  Jim — they 
aU  do.” 

“I’m  sure  they  do,”  said  Mrs.  Jones 
cordially,  “an’  you’re  to  be  congrat’- 
lated  on  him.  How  was  he  when  he 
last  wrote?” 

“In  the  pink.  Those  were  his  own 
words.” 

“Ah,  they  all  say  it’s  a  healthy  life — 
in  a  sense.  Not  in  others,  of  course,” 
and  Mrs.  Jones  laughed.  “What  part 
did  he  write  from?” 

“They  mayn’t  say  where.  But  it 
was  a  p)art  they’d  just  reconquered. 
I’ll  read  what  he  said.  Shall  I?” 

TVyl RS.  JONES  courteously  repressed 
■kVA  an  inclination  to  yawn.  “Cer- 
t’nly.  Be  all  means.” 

“Here  it  is,”  said  Lizzie  Wade 
eagerly.  She  had  brought  the  letter 
from  her  work-box,  where  it  lay  trea¬ 
sured  more  than  needles  and  thread. 
“I  tell  you  yoiu:  blood  will  boil.  This 
k  the  bit,”  and  she  read  aloud. 
“  ‘When  we  took  the  village  there  were 
only  a  few  old  men  and  women  left  in 
it.  Ten  days  before,  the  rest  were 
marched  off  by  the  Germans.  They 
paraded  all  the  girls  over  thirteen  and 
the  women  under  thirty-five  in  one 
company  in  the  street,  and  marched 
them  away  separate.  They  passed 
their  mothers  and  relations  in  the  open 
street,  and  the  German  soldiers  were 
hitting  them  with  their  fists  and  the 
butts  of  their  rifles  when  they  tried  to 
get  one  last  kiss  and  hug.’  .  .  .  There! 
What  do  you  say  to  that?” 

Mrs.  Jones  said:  “Well,  upon  my 
word.  What  next?”  And  lx)th  women 
sat  for  a  few  moments  silent,  thinking 
of  the  significance  and  the  infamy  of 
the  episode  that  Corporal  Wade  de¬ 
scribed. 

Then  his  wife  went  on  reading  the 
letter.  “  ‘You  bet  it  makes  our  lads 
half  mad.  I  feel  myself  if  I  had  twenty 
lives,  I’d  give  them  to  punish  such  cruel 
hounds.’  ” 

Mrs.  Jones  heaved  another  sigh. 
'‘Yes,  and  he’ll  want  twenty  lives  before 
he  has  done.”  . 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Lizzie, 
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putting  away  the  letter  with  fingers  that 
shook  a  little. 

“Well,  I  mean — the — the  danger. 
He’s  bound  to  take  risks.  Sooner  it’s 
over,  fewer  risks.” 

“Oh,  why  do  you  say  that — to 
frighten  me  with  what  I’m  always 
thinking  myself?”  Her  lips  trembled, 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  in  piteous 
iones  she  confessed  how  greatly  she 
longed  for  her  husband’s  society,  how 
intolerable  life  seemed  without  lum. 

“Oh,  don’t  take  on,”  said  Mrs.  Jones. 

“I  can’t  help  it.  It’s  you — ^you’ve 
started  me;”  and  Lizzie  stretched  her 
arms  across  the  table,  buried  her  face  on 
them,  and  wept  bitterly.  “The  war 
is  too  long,”  she  moaned.  “It  isn’t 
fair  that  the  same  men  should  be  kept 
fighting.  The  strain  is  more  than 
women  can  bear.  I  want  him  back. 
Oh,  I  want  him  back.” 

“  ’Ush!”  said  Mrs.  Jones.  “We  ain’t 
alone.” 

Indeed  another  visitor  had  appeared  * 
at  the  door. 

“May  I  come  in?” 

It  was  Mr.  Jardine,  the  curate  of  St. 
Saviour’s.  He  w'as  old,  white-haired, 
shabby  of  raiment.  He  carried  a  brown 
paper  parcel,  which  he  deposited  on  a 
chair  by  the  door.  .  Then  he  advanced 
diffidently  to  the  table. 

“I  wanted  to  ask  you — ^but  I  have 
come  at  an  inopportune  moment.  You 
are  in  distress.  No  bad  news,  I  hope?” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Mrs.  Jones.  “She’s 
on’y  upset  herself  talking  about  her 
’usband.  I  tell  her  she  ought  to  be 
very  proud  of  ’im.” 

“So  I  am,”  said  Lizzie,  raising  her 
tear-stained  face.  “But  I  can’t  get  on 
without  him.  I  want  him.” 

Mr.  Jardine  spoke  gently.  “His 
country  wants  him.” 

“There’s  others,”  sobbed  Lizzie. 

“They  are  all  wanted;”  and  Mr.  Jar¬ 
dine  continued  very  gently  and  kindly. 
“Compare  your  fate  with  that  of  the 
people  of  the  invaded  countries.  The 
advantages - ” 

“She  has  her  separation  allowance,” 
said  Mrs.  Jones. 

“Yes,  yes,  I  didn’t  mean  that.” 

“And  a  half-crown  for  every  child,” 
said  Mrs.  Jones,  offering  a  further  sug¬ 
gestion  of  comfort. 

“Oh,  please,”  said  the  curate;  and  he 
addressed  Lizzie  Wade  solely,  laying  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder.  “I  knowr  it  is 
weary  waiting.” 

“It’s  too  long — too  long.  It  isn’t 
fair  to  us  women.” 

“Think  of  the  women  of  Belgium,  the 
women  of  Serbia.” 

“Let  their  own  men  fight  for  them,” 
cried  Lizzie,  with  unanticipated  fierce¬ 
ness;  “not  my  man.  They’re  nothing 
to  do  with  me,”  and  her  voice  became 
piteous  again.  “I’m  all  alone  month 
after  month — and  he’ll  be  killed — ^and 
I  shall  be  alone  forever.  He  oughtn’t 
to  have  gone.  I’ve  the  right  to  him, 
yes,  I  have.  .We  were  made  one — in 


the  church.  I  oughtn’t  to  have  let  him 
go.  He  oughtn’t  to  have  left  me.” 

“It  was  his  duty.” 

“He  might  have  dodged  it.  Many 
have;”  and  Lizzie  bowed  her  head  upon 
her  arms  once  more.  • 

“Ah,  no,”  said  the  clergyman.  “You 
are  overwrought.  Those  are  not  your 
real  thoughts.  You  spoke  of  your 
pride.  That’s  the  right  thought.  1 
honor  him.  The  world  honors  him. 
Suppose  you  had  kept  him  here,  you 
would  have  been  ashamed,  miserable.” 

“Of  course  she  would,”  said  Mrs. 
Jones,  cheerily. 

“Suppose  he  dies.  God  forbid — ^but 
still,  better  so  than  that  he  should  have 
shirked.  Think,  later,  when  you  tell 
the  story  to  your  little  girl.” 

“It’s  a  boy,”  said  Lizzie,  without 
looking  up. 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Jones,  “it’s  a  boy. 
Only  child — so  far.” 

“Well  and  good,”  said  Mr.  Jardine, 
for  the  moment  disconcerted.  “A  dear 
little  boy.  A  man  child — to  inherit  his 
father’s  courage  and  vigor;”  and  he 
patted  Mrs.  Wade’s  shoulder,  and  con¬ 
tinued  earnestly.  “Believe  me — I  say 
it  with  all  reverence  and  with  absolute 
conviction.  If  God  gave  you  the 
choice,  to  have  him  here  by  your  side, 
safe  but  idle  while  there  are  still  blows 
to  be  struck,  or  out  there  in  peril  and 
toil,  you  would  not  hesitate.” 

Lizzie  Wade  stopped  crying  and  be¬ 
gan  to  dry  her  eyes.  “They  don’t  even 
give  him  leave,”  she  said  sadly.  “They 
promised  it — and  they  put  him  off.” 

“No  doubt  it’s  difficult  with  these 
operations.” 

“There’s  always  operations.” 

“And  they  will  be  crowned  with  vic¬ 
tory.  .  .  .  Believe  me;”  and  Mr.  Jar- 
dine’s  smile  was  very  kind.  “Now  be 
yourself.  Be  very  proud.  And  re¬ 
member:  He  is  fighting  for  your  sake, 
for  his  child’s  sake,  for  the  honor  of  the 
Empire.” 

Lizzie  w.-vde  stood  up,  pulled 
herself  together,  and  sp>oke  with 
calmness.  “You  wished  to  say  some¬ 
thing  to  me,  sir,  about  some  work?” 
“Yes,  but - ” 

“I  am  all  right  now,  sir — quite  all 
right.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Jones,  “she’s  all 
right  now,  sir;”  and  with  ap)ologies  for 
withdrawing  she  moved  toward  the 
door.  “I  tell  her  she  ought  to  be  thank¬ 
ful.  I’ve  no  pride  to  sustain  me  with 
my  ’usband.  Not  but  what  he’d  have 
done  his  bit  if  the  war  ’appjened  twenty 
years  ago.  Oh,  nothing  would  have 
kep’  Mr.  Jones  out  of  it.  Good  night, 
dear.” 

Mr.  Jardine  untied  his  browm  pap)er 
parcel,  and  showed  Mrs.  Wade  a  gray 
flannel  jacket  and  trousers. 

“I  had  an  accident  at  the  children’s 
fSte  on  W’hit-Monday.  Do  you  think 
you  could  take  the  stains  out?” 

Mrs.  W’ade  examined  the  rather 


"JIM !”  SHE  GAVE  A  GASPING  CRY,  SANK  TO  THE  GROUND  BY  HIS  SIDE.  AND  FLUNG  HER  ARMS  ROUND  HIS  KNEES. 
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threadbare  garments,  and  answered 
confidently:  “Yes,  sir,  I  can  easily  get 
the  stains  out,  and  I’ll  press  them  as  I 
did  the  others.” 

“Thank  you.  But  not  to-night,  you 
know.  Any  time!  You  look  very 
tired.” 

“I  am  tired — Good  night,  sir.” 

Left  alone,  she  stretched  herself  wear¬ 
ily,  looked  at  the  baby,  sat  beside  the 
cradle  and  picked  up  the  newspaper. 
Before  a  minute  had  passed,  the  news¬ 
paper  rustled  and  slowly  descended  with 
her  hands  upon  her  lap.  She  had  fallen 
asleep. 

IT  SEEMED  to  her  that  the  door 
was  being  slowly  opened.  Very, 
very  slowly  it  opened  until  there  was 
an  aperture  wide  enough  to  admit  a 
man.  The  man  entered  the  room 
cautiously,  closed  the  door  softly,  and 
locked  it.  The  man  was  in  uniform, 
with  his  rifle  and  service  equipment. 
The  man  was  her  husband. 

“Jim!” 

She  gave  a  cry  of  delight,  rushed  to 
him,  and  embraced  him.  “Oh,  it’s  too 
good  to  be  true.  Then  they  gave  you 
leave  after  all!” 

“I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it,”  said  Jim 
heavily. 

“Come  and  look  at  your  son;”  and 
she  dragged  him  toward  the  cradle. 

“Yes” — He  went  on  reluctantly. 
“For  goodness  sake  don’t  rouse  him — 
and  speak  low.  1  don’t  want  no  noise 
in  here.”  He  glanced  at  the  baby  in  a 
perfunctory  manner,  and  then  released 
himself  from  his  wife’s  embrace.  “Let 
me  get  these  things  off.” 

She  watched  his  every  movement 
with  greedy  eyes,  as  he  slowly  took  off 
his  equipment  and  softly  put  it  on  the 
floor.  He  looked  well,  very  big  and 
sunburnt;  but  there  was  something  dull, 
heavy,  strange  about  him. 

He  pointed  to  a  chair  at  the  table. 
“Sit  down.” 

She  obeyed  him.  He  sat  by  the 
table  himself,  at  a  little  distance  from 
her;  but  she  moved  her  chair  to  his  side 
and  put  her  arm  round  his  neck. 

“Now,  let  us  talk  quietly.” 

“Aren’t  I  going  to  get  you  some 
supper?” 

“No.  I’ve  no  appetite.  I  had  all  I 
wanted  on  the  way.”  As  he  spoke  he 
had  imlinked  her  arm  from  his  neck,  and 
he  took  her  hand  between  his  hands  on 
the  table,  caressing  it  clumsily.  “Now 
— I’m  not  on  leave.  I’m  home  for 
good.” 

She  gave  a  gasp  of  rapture.  “Jim! 
Transferred  to  home  service?” 

“Yes,  you  may  put  it  that  way  if  you 
like,”  and  he  paused.  “No.  I’m  out 
of  it  altogether.” 

She  tried  to  embrace  him.  “But 
howev’er  have  you -managed  it — they 
valuing  you  as  they  did?” 

“I’ll  tell  you  ...  I’d  bin  meaning  it 
a  long  time.  Fed  up.  Had  my  belly¬ 
ful.  And  in  a  secondary-  manner  want¬ 


ing  to  be  home  with  you  ...  I  took 
first  chance.  In  charge  of  prisoners — 
escorting  them  dow-n  to  the  ‘cage.’ 
When  I  got  down,  I  made  pretense  to 
twist  my  ankle — imable  to  walk — and 
by  so  doing  got  into  the  Dressing-Sta¬ 
tion — and  on  again  to  the  Fiel4  ambu¬ 
lance.  Out  of  that  I  legged  it — and  at 
last  found  myself  in  the  train.” 

“But  —  but  without  permission  — 
without  so  much  as  a  railw-ay  ticket?” 

“Not  so  fast?  I’d  provided  myself 
w-ith  all  that.” 

“You  had?” 

“The  warrant  book  lies  on  the  table 
in  the  battalion  orderly  room.  A  fort¬ 
night  ago  I  contrived  to  provide  my¬ 
self  with  a  blank  warrant  out  of  the 
bottom  of  the  book.  That  warrant  I 
duly  made  out,  and  took  the  liberty  of 
signing  a  pretended  officer’s  name  to  it. 
It  wasn’t  such  pretty  nigglin’  hand- 
writin’  as  our  adjutant’s,  but  it  car¬ 
ried  me  home  safe  enough.” 

Lizzie’s  face  was  dead  white,  her  lips 
trembled,  she  could  scarcely  speak. 
“But,  Jim,  they’ll  miss  you!” 

“Oh,  they’ll  miss  me  all  right.  But  I 
wasn’t  such  a  fool  as  to  put  my  own 
name  on  the  warrant.  No,  Corpwral 
Wade  of  the  50th  Battalion  Ix>yal  Lon¬ 
doners  is  missing  from  3921  Field- Am¬ 
bulance,  and  Corporal  James  Wheeler 
of  the  71st  Battalion  has  traveled  home 
to  England.  He  don’t  exist — so  they’ll 
have  a  job  to  trace  him.  For  the  mo¬ 
ment  you  see  him  before  you.  To¬ 
night  he  subsides  into  civilian  life  under 
name  Number  3.  Twig?” 

Appalled,  she  had  drawn  her  hand 
away  and  shrunk  from  him.  Her  voice 
was  almost  inaudible  as  she  asked  a  ques¬ 
tion.  “Then  you — you’ve  deserted?” 

“Call  it  that  if  you  like!” 

“But,  if  they  catch  you?” 

“They  won’t  catch  me.” 

“What  would  they  do?” 

“Can’t  you  guess?” 

“Shoot  you?” 

He  nodded  affirmatively.  “Make 
an  example  of  me.  They  said,  I  was 
an  example  to  the  regiment;  so  I  should 
end  as  I  begun — an  example  to  the 
last.” 

Lizzie  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  She  was  shivering  and  shaking. 
“Oh,”  she  gasped,  “it’s  too  horrible.” 

Jim  spoke  with  feeling.  “Liz!” — and 
he  stretched  out  his  hand.  “You're 
not  going  to  turn  against  me?  Don’t 
say  you  w-on’t  stand  by  me.” 

“JimJ”  She  gave  a  gasping  cry, 
sank  to  the  ground  by  his  side,  and  flung 
her  arms  round  his  knees.  “No,  I 
don’t  care  what  you  are,  or  what  you’ve 
done.  You’re  my  man  —  my  own 
man.” 

Hastily  he  put  his  hand  over  her 
mouth,  to  stifle  her  w-ild  outburst. 
“Don’t  make  such  a  damned  noise. 
You’ve  got  to  help,  not  talk.  Stop 
blubbering.” 

“Yes,  yes.” 

“And  listen.  No  one  saw  me  come 


in.  No  one’s  to  see  me  go  out.  No 
one  on  earth’s  to  know  that  I’ve  been 
here.” 

“No.” 

“First  thing.  I  want  some  clothes  to 
disguise  myself.  You’ll  have  to  buy  me 
a  suit  of  slops.” 

“Yes.  I  have  the  money.” 

“Good.  Then  set  about  it.” 

He  rose,  and  as  he  moved  from  the 
table  his  eye  fell  upon  the  gray  flannel 
garments  lying  on  the  chair.  He 
picked  them  up  at  once,  and  began  to 
examine  the  size  of  the  jacket  and  the 
length  of  the  trousers. 

“Whose  are  these?” 

‘■Mr.  Jardine’s.” 

“Who’s  he?” 

“A  clergyman.  He  left  them  for  me 
to  take  out  the  stains.” 

“They’ll  do,”  said  Jim,  decisively. 
“I  don’t  mind  the  stains.” 

“But  if  you  take  them,  what  can  I 
say?  It  will  lead  to  discovery.” 

“No.  I’ll  send  them  to  you  by  post.” 

SHE  watched  him  in  silence  while  he 
took  off  his  puttees,  rolled  them 
again,  and  put  them  in  the  cupboard. 
He  laid  his  rifle  on  one  of  the  cupboard 
shelves,  and  placed  his  equipment  on 
the  rifle,  after  taking  a  civilian  cap  and 
muffler  from  his  haversack.  He  told 
her  that  she  ^pust  somehow  obtain  a 
box  large  enough  to  hold  the  rifle,  and 
that  she  must  send  it  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  address  that  he  would  give 
her  by  letter. 

■  “A  strong  box — one  that  won’t  break 
in  transit — and  send  me  the  whole  bag 
of  tricks.  Then  I’ll  bury  the  lot — or 
bum  ’em.  /’ll  attend  to  that.  Un¬ 
derstand?  If  they’re  seen  I’m  a  dead 
man.” 

Then  he  divested  himself  of  his  uni¬ 
form,  bestowed  it  in  the  cupboard, 
and  put  on  the  gray  jacket  and  trousers. 
Dressed  thus,  with  the  muffler  round  his 
throat  and  the  cap  pulled  low  over  his 
eyes,  he  looked  a  mean  and  sorry  kind  of 
cadger.  Yet  he  felt  well  contented. 

“Oof!”  And  he  blew  out  breath.. 
“The  relief  of  it!  I’m  free.  Nobody’s 
slave.  My  own  master.  It’s  a  long, 
long  way  to  Tipperary;  but  I’ve  got 
there  at  last.  .  .  .  Now  attend  to  me. 
Don’t  be  wool-gathering.  I  am  Jim 
Walton.  I  shall  tramp  out  into  the 
country — Essex  way — to  find  a  new 
home  for  both  of  us.  You  begin  your 
preparations  at  once.  Say  you’ve  got 
employment  out  of  London — say  Scot¬ 
land.  Wind  up  your  affairs  here.  Pay 
your  rent.  Destroy  all  evidence  of 
your  name  and  the  rest  of  it,  and  be 
ready  to  join  me  aS  Mrs.  Walton.  I’ll 
send  you  these  to,:^s,  and  you  give  ’em 
back  to  the  parson.  And  you  pack  me 
those  traps  and  send  them  to  me  as  I’ll 
direct;”  and  there  came  a  touch  of  emo¬ 
tion  to  his  hitherto  businesslike  tone: 
“I’ll  soon  get  work.  I’m  strong,  an’ 
brave,  an’  absolutely  ’ealthy.  I’ll  work 
(Continued  on  page  ij6) 
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Ever  since  the  early  days  of  the  war  the  world  has  been  eager  for  the  time  when  Brand  Whitlock  could  tell  all 
that  he  has  seen  and  known  in  Belgium.  After  three  years  that  time  has  come.  The  man  who,  as  Minister 
of  the  United  States  to  Belgium,  knows  the  truth  about  the  atrocities,  the  deportations,  about  Edith  Caveil — the 
truth  about  Germany  in  Belgium,  is  ready  to  tell  his  experiences. 

Everybody’s  believed  no  greater  story  could  come  out  of  the  war;  believed,  too,  that  .-1  merica  needs  now  to 
hear  the  truth,  from  the  lips  of  a  man  whose  clear-seeing  and  straight-telling  can  not  be  questioned.  Six  weeks 
ago  Mr.  Wheeler,  editor  of  Everybody’s,  went  abro<^  expressly  to  get  this  story  for  Entrybody’s  readers 
if  he  could.  Just  as  these  pages  were  going  to  press,  his  cable  reached  the  office  announcing  that  Mr. 
Whitlock  had  consented  to  give  out  his  story  through  Everybody’s  in  1918.  The  series  will  run  in  from 
ten  to  twelve  instalments,  beginning — possibly  in  January,  certainly  in  February. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  having  read  part  of  t^  manuscript,  sums  up  his  cable  with  the  word  “tremendous," 
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RED-ROBED  FRANCE 

By  CHARLES  BUXTON  GOING 

The  Huns  stripped  off  my  own  green 
gown 

And  left  me  stark  and  bare; 

My  sons,  they  spread  a  red  robe  down 
And  wrapp>ed  me  in  it  there. 

The  garb  they  brought  was  red  as  blood— 
The  robe  was  red  as  flame; 

They  veiled  me  in  it  where  I  stood 
And  took  away  my  shame. 

Was  ever  web  so  costly  wove 
Or  warp  so  glorious  spun? 

I’ll  wear  no  vestment  prized  above 
That  wide  and  scarlet  one. 

Though  younger  sons,  some  happier  day. 
Weave  me  a  fair  green  gown 
Anew,  or  bid  me  don  array 
Of  corn-rij)e  gold  and  brown. 

The  names  (like  beads,  told  one  by  one) 
My  heart  will  still  repeat; 

Will  call,  with  tears,  each  dear,  dear  son 
Whose  red  robe  wrapjjed  my  feet! 


EXEMPT 

By  AMELIA  JOSEPHINE  BURR 

WE  .\RE  your  background.  Children  of  the  Dawn! 

We  stand  aside  and  watch  you  take  the  field. 
No  rosy  garland  have  the  years  withdrawn 
That  was  so  hard  to  yield 
As  is  this  crown  of  thorns.  We  have  laid  by 

Our  flowers  as  they  faded,  with  a  sigh - 

No  more  .  .  .  But  ah!  this  cross  that  comes  too  late 
To  bless  us  with  its  weight! 


THE  LETTER 

By  ELIAS  LIEBERMAN 

E  LIVES  .  .  . 

This  fluttering  pap>er  gives 
Me  breath  of  hop>e  again. 

A  guttering  candle  sp>ent, 

A  moth  on  flame-death  bent, 

A  bit  of  flotsam  sent 
Along  a  rushing  stream. 

Are  much  like  the  lives  of  men — 
A  dream.  .  .  . 

But  he  lives  .  .  .  He  lives  .  .  . 
This  fluttering  paper  gives 
Me  breath  of  hope  again. 


HARVEST  IN  ITANDERS 

By  LOUISE  DRISCOLL 

IN  FLANDERS’  fields  the  crosses  stand — 
Strange  harvest  for  a  fertile  land! 

Where  once  the  wheat  and  barley  grew, 

With  scarlet  poppies  running  through. 

This  year  the  poppies  bloom  to  greet 
Not  oats  nor  barley  nor  white  wheat. 

But  only  crosses,  row  by  row, 

Where  stalwart  reapers  used  to  go. 

In  Flanders’  fields,  no  women  sing, 

As  once  they  sang,  at  harvesting; 

No  men  now  come  with  scythes  to  mow 
The  little  crosses,  row  by  row. 

The  p)oppies  wonder  why  the  men 
And  women  do  not  come  again! 

In  Flanders,  at  the  wind’s  footfall. 

The  crosses  do  not  bend  at  all. 

As  wheat  and  barley  used  to  do 
Whenever  wind  went  nmning  through. 

The  poppies  wonder  when  they  see 
The  crosses  stand  so  rigidly! 

O  God,  to  whom  all  men  must  bring 
What  they  have  done  for  reckoning, 

At  harvest-time  what  byre  or  bin 
Have  you  to  put  these  crosses  in? 

What  word  for  men  who  marched  to  sow 
Not  wheat,  but  crosses,  row  by  row? 

Alas!  Our  tears  can  never  bring 
The  men  who  came  here  harvesting 
And  come  no  more!  We  do  not  know 
What  way  the  singing  women  go. 

Their  songs  all  still!  But  crosses  stand 
Row  after  row  in  Flanders  land! 

— By  permiiiion  of  the  New  York  Times. 


THE  DEAD 

By  RUPERT  BROOKE 
(Died  in  active  service,  April  2j,  ipty) 

Blow  out,  you  bugles,  over  the  rich  Dead! 

There’s  none  of  these  so  lonely  and  poor  of  old. 
But,  dying,  has  made  us  rarer  gifts  than  gold. 

These  laid  the  world  away;  poured  out  the  red 
Sweet  wine  of  youth;  gave  up  the  years  to  be 
Of  work  and  joy,  and  that  unhoped  serene. 

That  men  call  age;  and  those  who  would  have  been, 
Their  sons,  they  gave,  their  immortality. 

Blow,  bugles,  blow!  They  brought  us,  for  our  dearth. 
Holiness,  lacked  so  long,  and  Love,  and  Pain. 
Honor  has  come  back,  as  a  king,  to  earth. 

And  paid  his  subjects  with  a  royal  wage; 

And  Nobleness  walks  in  our  ways  again; 

And  we  have  coine  into  our  heritage. 

— By  permission  of  the  John  Lane  Co. 
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PAINTED  BY  PERCY  E.  COWEN. 

"YOU  OUGHT  TO  GET  MARRIED,  HUGH.  THAT’D  TEACH  YOU  A  FEW 
THINGS  YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW.” 
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Author  of  ‘  THE  RE.VL  ADVENTURE 


ILLUSTRATED  BT  PERCY  E.  COIVEX 


JEAN  GILBERT  has  grown 
up  in  one  army  post  after 
another,  where  she  has  gained  a 
fortuitous  education  and  learned 
her  father’s  code — “to  ride  straight 
and  speak  the  truth.”  .\t  sixteen 
she  is  sent  for  a  long  stay  with  her 
uncle  in  Chicago  whose  wife’s 
family,  the  Corbetts,  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  wedding  festivities  of 
the  youngest  daughter.  .\nne. 
Jean  is  accepted  by  the  entire 
Corbett  family,  especially  by  Hugh, 
who  treats  her  like  an  equal  and 
for  whom  she  develops  a  protecting 
admiration,  since  the  rest  of  the 
family  do  not  understand  him. 
He  explains  for  her  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  They  are: 

who  has 


bers  of  the  family. 

Grandfather  Gregory'  i  _ 

built  up  the  Corl)ett  Wagon  ami 

Plow  Works,  an  autocrat  in  the  / 

office  and  at  home;  Mrs.  Corbett,  , 

second  in  command  in  the  Corbett  J 

clan;  Robert.  Senior,  the  dignitk“<l  *■  '  "  ■''’i 

president  of  the  works  and  father  of  '  -  ' 

the  family;  Constance.  Jean’s  aunt  by  mar-  burglar  is 
riage;  young  Greg.  e.x-captain  of  the  Yale  about  topick 
'V’arsity  and  secretar>'  of  the  company;  the  safe,  .\shere- 
Roliert,  Junior,  who  is  working  a  Wyoming  fuses  to  obey  her 
ranch;  Anne,  the  bride;  and  Carter,  the  injunction  not  to 
youngest,  in  his  junior  year  at  Yale.  move,  she  tires  at 

Jean  is  included  in  the  weilding  festivi-  his  feet.  The  family  as 
ties  and  in  spite  of  her  youth  is  askt**!  to  sembleat  the  shot,  jean 
take  the  place  of  a  defatting  bridesmaid,  recovers  her  place-card,  .and 
With  new  clothes,  living  in  a  big  house  with  goc^s  back  to  bed.  Hugh, 
a  big  family,  Jean  is  in  paradise,  with  Hugh  guarding  the  burglar  in  the 
as  the  prince  in  her  fair>'-tale.  The  night  library*  while  the  family 
of  the  bridesmaids’  dinner  she  can  not  discuss  his  fate,  tliscovers 
sleep  for  excitement.  She  goes  down  to  that  he  is  an  old  employee  of  the  Corbett 
the  billiard-room  to  recover  her  dinner-  works:  and,  after  half  an  hour’s  conversa- 
card,  on  which  Hugh  has  written  a  toast  tion,  Hugh  startles  the  family  with  the 
and  which  she  remcmtH*rs  having  slipjxxl  charge  that  it  is  the  fault  of  conditions 
into  the  fokls  of  the  settc'e.  Passing  the  in  their  factory  that  the  man  has  been  letl 
library,  she  is  conscious  of  s«,)me  one  moving  to  steal.  He  is  prepareil  next  morning  to 
about.  In  order  not  to  alarm  the  family  back  up  this  statement  to  his  grandfather, 
needlessly,  she  goes  back  for  a  revolver,  who,  having  slept  through  the  noise,  hears 
which  she  has  found  in  her  nwm  in  her  un-  the  news  from  young  Greg  at  the  breakfast 
packing,  and  enters  the  library  just  as  the  table,  and  gtK^s  into  a  rage. 


WHEN  HUGH 
MADE  HIS 
FIRST  ROUNDS 
OF  HIS  GRAND¬ 
FATHER’S  FAC- 
TORY.  HE 
FOUND  IT  AN 
AMAZING  AND 
RATHER  TER¬ 
RIFYING  PHE- 
NOMENON. 


CHAPTER  TIlREE^iConlinucd)  university,  the  expensive  school — the  The  sight  of  them  going  by  hardly 

best  preiiaratory  education  that  money  ever  failed  to  give  him  a  momentary 
TT  had  got  to  the  |X)int  could  buy — and  the  big  house  on  the  feeling  of  dull  discomfort  and  caused 

where  his  sense  of  humor,  Lake  Shore  Drive.  him  some  hours  of  deep  depression. 

J  fi  I  his  ironic,  invisible  smile.  Behind  that,  again,  and  not  without  They  workeil  no  harder,  he  knew,  and 
would  not  serve;  to  the  jH)int  their  inriuence  for  all  his  personal  no  longer,  than  his  grandfather  must 
where  rebellion  was  the  only  thing  that  memory  did  not  reach  back  to  them,  have  done  in  those  early  days.  But 
would.  He  had  reached  it  cumula-  were  the  pioneer  hardships  of  old  what  a  difference  there  was  in  the 
tively,  of  course.  There  was  more  Grandfather  Gregory,  who  had  begun  spiritual  significance  to  themselves  of 
behind  it  than  the  story  of  the  lieaten,  at  twenty  building  wagons  for  the  that  laborl  He  wondered  that  they 
hopeless,  desf)erate  man  he  had  found  Forty-niners  to  cross  the  plains  in.  were  so  tame — submissive  to  a  lot  like 
in  the  library  last  night  riveted  in  his  .\11  that  background  of  vivid  contrast  that.  Their  patient  acfjuiescence  hurt 
tracks  by  plucky  little  Jean’s  revolver.  Lay  l)ehind  and  rellected  a  lurid  light  him.  .Ml  signs  of  a  bmken  spirit  hurt 
Three  years’  life  in  a  steel-mill  town  on  the  lives  of  those  dazed  toilers  who  him.  The  sight  of  an  old  horse  meekly 
was  behind  it.  .\nd  behind  that,  in  fliKked  back  and  forth  twice  a  day,  dragging  a  hea\y  load  was  bad  enough, 
turn,  was  the  year  of  travel  around  the  at  the  end  and  the  beginning  of  their  But  here  were  men — thousands  of  them 
world,  the  five  years’  comfortable  resi-  twelve-hour  shifts,  in  the  street  his  — dragging  theirs,  with  no  lietter  a 
dence,  post  and  undergraduate,  at  the  laboratorx’  windows  kniked  out  upon.  hojie. 
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HUGH  ENTERED,  TO  ENCOUNTER  WHAT  WAS  PROBABLY  THE  MOST  DISCONCERTING 
EXPERIENCE  HE  HAD  EVER  HAD  IN  HIS  LIFE. 


These  were  hardly  so  much  ideas  of 
his  as  they  were  sensations.  He  made 
no  attempt  to  think  out  a  remedy. 
There  was,  he  supposed,  no  remedy. 
Certainly  the  panaceas — socialism,  for 
instance — ^were  plain  impostures.  He 
had  gone  to  a  socialist  meeting,  one 
night,  in  New  Haven  (an  e.xtraordi- 
narily  catholic-minded  thing  for  one  of 
his  set  to  do),  and  one  hour  of  it  had 
been  enough  for  him.  Either  the 
speaker  was  a  crafty  knave  or  his  sim¬ 
ple  credulity  had  been  shockingly  im- 
jjosed  upon  by  others  who  were. 

He  would  have  had  his  audience  be¬ 
lieve  that  men  like  Hugh’s  grandfather 
were  scheming  parasites,  whose  only 
labor  consisted  in  conspiring  subtly, 
bribing  newspapers,  corrupting  judges, 
bringing  down  remote  retributions  on 
those  few  daring  souls  who  opposed 


their  relentless  will;  which  was,  the  con¬ 
tinued  and  completed — if  it  were  not 
complete  already — enslavement  of  the 
working  class.  Hugh  grunted  impa¬ 
tiently  and  got  up  and  walkeil  out. 
That  was  all  there  was  to  that! 

Then  there  were  the  unions.  His 
grandfather  had  always  opposed  them 
implacably.  His  policy  had  always 
been  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  men  of 
exceptional  character  and  ability  among 
his  employees  and  promote  them  as 
fast  as  he  could;  and  the  projxirtion 
among  the  foremen,  superintendents, 
and  executive  officers  in  his  organiza¬ 
tion,  of  men  who  had  come  up  from 
the  bottom  was  an  eloquent  testimonial 
to  the  success  with  which  he  accom¬ 
plished  it. 

Certainly  his  men  didn’t  need  unions 
to  insure  their  being  fairly  treated. 


Si  ill  Hugh  was  inclined  to  think 
unions  all  right,  when  they  had 
decent  leaders,  as  they  so  often 
^  had  not — and  in  some  cases, 
unhappily,  necessary.  But  he 
found  it  hard  to  believe  that 
“decently”  behaved  unions 
would  go  far  to  remedy  the 
case  of  those  thousands  who 
streamed  by  his  windows.  Verj’ 
likely  there  was  nothing  that 
would.  But  it  hurt  just  the 
same. 

It  is  very  easy  to  go  wrong 
in  judging  a  man  by  a  failure 
to  realize  that  his  thinking  and 
his  imagination  work  in  differ¬ 
ent  fields,  on  very  different 
levels;  that  a  brilliant  mathema¬ 
tician,  for  example,  may  talk 
and  think  about  piolitics  as 
crudely  and  dishonestly  as  if 
he  had  no  mind  at  all.  Hugh’s 
mind,  with  its  passion  for  pre¬ 
cise  data  and  clean  distinctions, 
worked  badly  in  a  field  where 
a  looser  and  more  imaginative 
method  was  called  for.  The 
painful  throb  and  blur  of  the 
great  human  problem  outside 
his  windows  was  beyond  him. 
He  could  not  get  it  into  sharp 
focus.  So,  when  he  could,  he 
looked  away  from  it. 

What  he  needed,  of  course,  to 
break  down  this  inhibition  was 
a  concrete  case — something  that 
he  could  look  at,  not  down  from 
his  high  windows  intathe  street,’ 
but  squarely,  eye  to  eye.  And 
the  meager,  shivering  man  he 
found  in  the  library  that  night, 
provided  it.  The  way  he’d 
looked  at  those  sandwiches  was 
the  starting  jxiint.  The  man, 
in  sheer  e.xhaustion,  had  told  his 
story  almost  as  simply  as  Hugh 
retailed  it  in  the  billiard-room 
afterward,  without  generalities 
or  appeals — nothing  about  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  Just  the 
facts. 

His  grandfather  hadn’t  known 
those  facts,  of  course;  nor  his  father, 
nor  Greg.  His  grandfather,  he  knew, 
would  have  intervened  instantly,  if  the 
stoiy  of  that  wife  had  come  to  his  ear, 
or  the  sight  of  that  wounded  hand  to 
his  eye.  Only,  among  the  thousands 
of  employees  who  came  and  went,  were 
taken  on  and  laid  off,  the  chance  of  that  - 
intervention  had  grown  too  remote.  It 
was  horrible  to  think  how  remote  it 
was. 

The  remedies  were  surely  simple 
enough.  They  came  crowding  into  his 
mind  before  the  story  was  half  told. 
There  ought  to  be  men — some  sort  of 
humanity  inspectors — in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  whose  business  it  was  to  look  out 
for  things  like  that  Wasn’t  it  actually 
done  in  other  places?  Hadn’t  he  seen 
articles  about  that  sort  of  thing  in  the 
magazines?  He  felt  sure  he  had  Then 
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there  was  Panama.  He  did  know  about 
that. 

The  opposition  he  had  encountered 
from  the  assembled  family  in  the  bil¬ 
liard-room  had  simply  chilled  and  hard¬ 
ened  his  resolution  to  make  good  the 
promise  he  had  given  the  burglar. 

The  morning  he  had  spent  in  verify¬ 
ing  the  man’s  story — and  he  had  been 
able  to  verify  it  up  to  the  hilt — had 
brought  him  up  to  the  point  of  incan¬ 
descence  again.  It  is  literally  true  tliat 
he  had  never  had  the  hideous  fact  of 
^verty  in  his  hands  before,  where  he 
could  really  look  at  it — where  there  was 
no  possibility  of  looking  around  it — 
and  the  experience 
staggered  him. 

An'd,  to  make  it 
w’orse,  if  worse  were 
needed,  the  social 
gaieties  and  futilities 
of  .'Xnne’s  wedding 
threw  an  ironic  glare 
of  light  upon  it. 

It  was  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  when  Hugh 
went  up- stairs  to 
his  grandfather’s 
rcKim,  in  response  to 
Hannah’s  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  old 
gentleman  was 
awake  now  and 
would  see  him.  He 
was  probably  less  in- 
commtxled  than  any 
of  his  brothers  would 
have  been — even 
less,  iK?rhaps,  than 
his  father,  for  that 
matter  —  by  the  sensation  of  actual 
fear. 

His  grandfather  had  never  been  quite 
so  formidable  to  him  as  he  was  to  the 
rest  of  them;  but  even  he  felt  pretty 
hollow  as  he  approached  the  d<x)r.  His 
determination  to  see  the  thing  through 
without  any  compromise  or  equivoca¬ 
tion  was  perfectly  inflexible.  And,  since 
outright  insubordination  and  defiance 
were  things  the  old  man  had  hardly 
encountered  from  anybody  in  all  Hugh’s 
lifetime,  it  was  hard  to  imagine  the 
appn)aching  scene  as  ending  in  any¬ 
thing  short  of  a  complete  smash. 

Hugh  steadied  himself  with  a  breath 
or  two  before  he  knocked.  He  hoj>ed 
not  to  rant — not  to  make,  as  he  had 
said  to  Greg,  a  speech.  If  he  could 
just  leave  all  the  violence  to  his  grand¬ 
father,  then  whatever  happened,  he 
wouldn’t  be  sorry  for.  He  knocked. 

“That  you,  Hugh?”  old  Gregon.’ 
called.  “Come  in.” 

Hugh  entered,  to  encounter  what 
was  probably  the  most  completely  dis¬ 
concerting  experience  he  had  ever  had 
in  his  life. 

The  old  man  lay  flat  on  his  back  in 
his  great  old-fashioned,  monumental 
black-walnut  l)ed,  the  bandanna  hand¬ 
kerchief  which  had  l)een  over  his  eves. 


pushed  back  just  enough  so  that  he 
could  see,  his  hands  clasped  peacefully 
across  his  stomach — an  attitude  so 
utterly  out  of  keeping  with  Hugh’s 
rather  e.xalted  mood  that  it  made  him, 
for  the  moment,  feel  ridiculous.  Then, 
at  the  reflection  that  this  no  doubt  was 
e.xactly  how  his  grandfather  had  in¬ 
tended  to  make  him  feel,  he  stiffened 
up  again. 

“VVell,”Qld  Gregory  said  with  a  drawl 
he  used  sometimes  when  he  was  especial¬ 
ly  enjoying  himself,  “they’ve  been  telling 
me  about  the  burglar  you  caught  last 
night,  and  tucked  up  to  sleep,  instead  of 
turning  over  to  the  police.  How  about 


him?  Had  he  been  telling  you  the  truth^” 

“Yes,  sir,”  Hugh  answered  shortly. 
“Part  of  it.” 

“So  he’s  one  of  my  victims,  eh?”  the 
old  man  suggested. 

Here  was  a  cunningly  prepared  temp¬ 
tation  for  a  speech,  and  Hugh  nearly 
fell  into  it.  But  he  pulled  up  and 
said: 

“If  you  like  to  look  at  it  that  way,  yes, 
sir.” 

“If  I  like!”  his  grandfather  echoed. 
“What  have  my  likings  to  do  with  it? 
What  do  you  mean  bv  siiving  ‘if  I 
like?”’ 

“I  mean,”  said  Hugh,  “that  he’s 
l)een  the  victim  of  the  organization  out 
there  rather  than  your  personal  victim.” 

“I  made  the  organization,  didn’t  I?” 

“I’d  always  supposed,”  said  Hugh, 
“that  a  thing  like  that  grew  more  or 
less  by  it.self.  You  could  change  it, 
no  doubt,  in  any  respect  that  you  saw 
fit.  That  was  what  I  meant  by  saying 
it  was  as  you  liked.” 

The  old  gentleman  grunted.  What¬ 
ever  he  may  have  meant  by  that,  he 
clearly  couldn’t  have  expected  an 
answer  to  it.  So  Hugh  stood  silent. 
Presently  he  wantecl  to  know  what 
Hugh  had  done  with  the  burglar  and 
was  informed,  briefly,  that  Judge 


Harkness  had  paroled  the  man  to  Hugh. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him 
now  you’ve  got  him?  Take  him  and 
his  family  back  to  Youngstown?” 

Hugh  admitted  he  didn’t  know. 

“It’s  a  pretty  good  idea  to  know 
where  you’re  going  to  bring  up  before 
you  start,”  observed  the  old  man  with 
more  drawl  than  ever. 

“Desirable,”  said  Hugh,  “but  not 
|K)ssible  always.  There’s  no  use  trying 
to  decide  anything  before  you’ve 
got  all  the  data.”  He  {xiused,  then 
added:  “When  I’ve  finished  this  talk 
with  you.  I’ll  decide  what  to  do’ with 
him — and  his  family,  of  course.” 

H  i  s  grandfather 
grunted  again  and 
the  talk  laiised  into 
silence.  This  time 
a  long  one. 

Hugh  went  over 
to  the  window  and 
stared  blankly  out 
across  the  lawn. 
The  absence  of  viiv 
lence  on  the  old 
man’s  jxirt  made 
him  almost  as  ner- 
xt)us  as  it  had  made 
Gregory  that  morn¬ 
ing. 

.At  last,  ‘‘Where ’d 
you  get  these  no¬ 
tions  of  yours  about 
loose  lx)lts  ami  junk- 
piles,  medical  in- 
sjiectors  and  insur¬ 
ance  and  so  on? 
Been  talking  with 
vour  father  ul)out 
It,  eh?” 

“I  didn’t  know  he  had  any  of  those 
ideas  until  he  sjx)ke  to  me  about  it  last 
night,”  said  Hugh.  “I  don’t  know 
where  I  got  mine  from.  Just  out  of  the 
situation,  I  guess.” 

“It  is  your  notion  now,  though,” 
jiersisted  the  old  man.  “A'ou  think  we 
ought  to  change  the  organization  to 
provide  for  cases  like  that?” 

“A’es,  sir.’’ 

“.All  right.  Do  it,”  said  his  grand¬ 
father  and  pullet!  his  bandanna  dt)wn 
over  his  eyes  again  as  if  the  conversation 
were  ended. 

Hugh  stared  at  him  stupefietl.  “You 
mean,”  he  asked  incretlulously,  “that 
you  want  that  work  done?  .And  that 
you  want  me  to  take  charge  of  it? 
That’s  a  pretty  special  kind  of  work, 
I  suppose.  I  don’t  know  anything 
about  it.” 

“A’ou  could  learn,  couldn’t  you?” 

“A'es,”  said  Hugh,  “I  can  learn.” 
Irresistibly  he  added:  “If  you’re  seri¬ 
ous.” 

.At  that  the  old  gentleman  snatched 
the  bandanna  off  his  eyes  again.  “Seri¬ 
ous!”  he  shouted,  “Why,  damn  your 
impudence!  Did  you  ev’er  hear  me 
make  a  joke  about  the  business?” 

“I  a|X)logize,”  said  Hugh.  ‘‘I’m 
a  little  bit — paralyzed,  that’s  all.” 


IN  ONE  OF  THE  PAPERS,  HUGH  HAD  COME  UPON  A  PARAGRAPH  ABOUT  A 
YOUNG  WOMAN,  GIVING  HER  NAME  AS  HELENA  GALICZ 
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“Well,  don’t  be  p>aralyzed,”  growled 
the  old  man.  “And  don’t  be  a  damn 
fool.  We’ll  have  a  new  department — 
what  is  it  your  father  calls  it? — ^Welfare. 
You’re  head  of  it.  There’s  a  directors’ 
meeting  the  twentieth  of  next  month. 
If  you’re  ready  to  ask  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  by  then,  I’ll  see  that  you  get  it. 
Now  clear  out.  I’m  going  to  finish  my 
nap.” 

He  did  not  go  to  sleep  again  after  his 
grandson  had  left  the  room,  but  lay 
there  in  bed  for  a  while  longer,  a  curi¬ 
ous  grim  smile  on  his  old  mouth,  and  a 
gleam,  almost  of  mischief,  in  his  half¬ 
shut  eyes.  It  was  an  expression  that 
flickered  across  his  face  more  than  once 
during  the  succeeding  days,  whenever 
the  subject  of  Hugh’s  astonishing  vic¬ 
tory  and  its  corollaries  were  referred  to 
in  the  family  circle. 

The  only  p)erson  who  ever  got  a  clue 
to  that  expression  was  Hugh’s  mother. 
She  talked  the  matter  out  with  the  old 
man  a  few  days  later,  when  Anne  was 
safely  married  and  out  of  the  way,  Hugh 
gone  back  to  Youngstown  to  install 
his  successor  in  the  lalx)rator>’,  and  the 
ordinary  routine  of  life  taken  up  again. 

“You  haven’t  gone  soft  in  your  old 
age,”  she  said  to  the  old  man.  “You 
can  never  make  me  believe  that.  I’d 
like  to  know  why  you  did  it.” 

“Hugh’s  the  best  of  the  lot,”  old 
Gregory  said.  “His  older  brother’s  well 
enough  in  his  wW.  He’s  a  good  worker, 
but  he  has  to  run  on  rails.  Hugh  there, 
can  lay  his  own  rails,  and  I’m  not  going 
to  have  him  spoiled  the  way  I  sp)oiled 
his  father.  He  can  have  all  the  ropie 
he  w'ants — try  any  sort  of  damned  non 
sense  he  wants  to  try.  Get  it  out  of 
his  system.  When  he  finds  it  don’t 
work,  he’ll  be  honest  enough  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  it.  He’ll  be  without  a  griev¬ 
ance  then,  anyhow.  You’ll  see.  Give 
him  a  year.” 

But  Hugh’s  mother  looked  thought¬ 
ful,  and  not  at  all  convinced.  She  ap>- 
p)lauded  the  old  man’s  shrewdness — 
could  find  no  fault  at  all  \\ith  his 
reasoning.  But  that  second  son  of 
hers  had  been,  from  boyhood,  an  enigma 
to  her.  She  could  feel  none  of  his 
grandfather’s  complacent  confidence  in 
those  clever  calculations  of  his.  Giving 
Hugh  plenty  of  rop)e,  dashing  him 
against  the  hard  human  problem  out 
there  at  the  plant  in  order  to  get  the 
nonsense  out  of  his  system,  struck  her 
as  a  little  like  a  proposal  to  throw  a  stick 
of  dynamite  against  a  wall  in  order  to 
get  the  explosiveness  out  of  its  system. 

Of  course  there  was  no  use  saying 
anything  like  that  to  her  father-in-law. 

CHAPTER  FOUR 

Unrest  in  the  Corbett  Works,  and  Helena 
Galicz 

*  I  'HE  original  Corbett  factory  was 
burnt  up  in  the  Chicago  fire,  and 
before  it  had  done  smoldering,  old 
Gregory  (not  old  then,  though;  just 


getting  into  his  prime)  began  his  prep)- 
arations  for  rebuilding  out  at  River- 
dale.  It  was  one  of  the  stories  he  never 
tired  of  telling,  how  he  rallied  his  em¬ 
ployees  and  encamp>ed  them  in  tents 
up)on  the  twenty-acre  tract  along  the 
river,  which  he  had  purchased  while 
the  conflagration  was  still  raging;  how 
they  built  wooden  shacks  to  live 
through  the  first  winter  in,  and  how 
they  began  building  wagona  by  hand  in 
a  big  wooden  shed  before  the  first  ma¬ 
chinery — ordered  to  replace  that  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  fire — arrived.  It  was 
a  matter  of  well-founded  pride  with 
him  that  within  a  year  of  the  disaster, 
their  production  was  greater  than  ever 
it  had  been  before. 

PREVIOUS  to  its  invasion  by  the 
Corbett  works,  Riverdale  had  been 
a  sleepy  country  town  which  hardly 
considered  itself  a  suburb  of  Chicago, 
although  some  of  its  finer  houses  were 
owned  by  men  whose  financial  interests 
were  in  the  city.  The  results  of  Greg¬ 
ory  Corbett’s  activities  spread  over  the 
town,  some  of  its  indignant  citizens 
used  to  say,  like  a  blight.  The  original 
twenty  acres  soon  proved  inadequate 
to  the  huge  expansion  of  the  enterprise. 
On  down  the  river  and  up  the  hillside, 
it  spread  and  went  on  spreading.  At 
the  end  of  forty  years — in  nineteen 
eleven,  that  is  to  say,  when  our  story 
begins — the  area  occupied  by  the  works 
themselves  was  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  while  miles  of  bleak, 
dusty,  shadeless  streets  housed  its 
thousands  of  ojjeratives  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies. 

Hugh,  making  his  first  rounds  of  the 
place  in  his  new  capacity,  found  it  an 
amazing,  a  rather  terrifying  phenom¬ 
enon.  He  had  l>een  familiar  with  it, 
of  course,  from  boyhood.  He,  like  hjs 
brothers,  had  often  Ijeen  taken  out  there 
for  a  holiday  treat.  He  could  remem¬ 
ber  a  day  that  he  had  spent  the  whole 
of  (he  couldn’t  have  b^n  more  than 
ten)  running  one  of  the  great,  creaking 
freight  elevators  at  a  glacial  sp)eed, 
answering  the  calls  of  the  bell — one 
ring,  five  rings,  three  rings — with  an 
almost  unbearable  sense  of  responsibil¬ 
ity.  But  he  saw  it  now  with  a  fresh  eye. 

It  would  make  an  interesting  study 
for  a  historian,  he  thought — almost 
for  a  geologist,  with  its  curious  outcrop¬ 
pings;  as  for  instance,  that  bit  of  in- 
expjlicable  old  mansard  roof  with  an 
elaborate  stampod  iron  cornice,  shoul¬ 
dering  its  way  into  the  sky-line  between 
two  huge  walls  of  strictly  utilitarian 
brick.  Sudden  urgencies,  now  forgot¬ 
ten,  had  thrown  up  mushroom-like 
growths  between  solider  buildings  of 
excellent  mill-construction,  or  had  con¬ 
verted  buildings  to  uses  wildly  inappro¬ 
priate  to  their  or  ginal  design. 

Hugh  made  the  discovery,  although 
he  had  been  in  the  room  hundreds  of 
times  before,  that  his  grandfather’s 
office  had  once  been  the  drawing-room 


of  a  fine  old  house;  the  elaborate  trim 
which  remained  about  the  doors  and. 
windows  proclaiming  unmistakably 
the  fact  that  here,  enc>’sted  in  this 
great  industrial  body,  was  what  had 
been  for  those  times,  an  opulent 
home,  caught,  surrounded,  swallowed 
up  by  a  tide.  There  was  no  tracing 
its  original  plan.  That  big  old  drawing¬ 
room  and  the  dusty  little  court  with  a 
tattered  cottonwood  tree  that  its  win¬ 
dows  looked  out  up)on,  was  all  that 
was  left  of  it. 

There  were,  of  course,  great  modern 
shops  besides,  built  of  reenforced  con¬ 
crete  with  saw-tooth  roofs.  There 
were  great  wood-drying  kilns  whose 
introduction  old  Gregory  had  long  held 
out  against,  and  which  were  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  newest  thing  about  the 
plant. 

The  organization  of  the  business 
was  a  rough  analogy  to  the  structure  of 
the  buildings.  There  were  men  in 
it  whose  original  functions  had  entirely 
disapp>eared  and  who  remained  only 
vestigially,  like  the  caudal  vertebrae  or 
the  vermiform  app)endix.  There  w'ere 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  humble 
titles  had  never  been  changed,  though 
their  responsibilities  had  become  enor¬ 
mous.  There  were  old  men  who  had 
worked  in  the  Chicago  factory  back 
before  the  fire. 

One  of  Hugh’s  discoveries  was  a 
grizzled  watchman  seventy-eight  years 
old,  who  walked  his  eighteen  miles 
(three  rounds  of  six  miles  each)  every 
night  in  the  year,  except  that  on 
alternate  Sundays  he  walked  four 
rounds  and  two,  respectively,  in  order 
to  change  watches  with  a  not  very 
much  younger  colleague.  Hugh’s  un- 
sucgessful  attempt  to  retire  this  worthy 
on  a  pension,  infuriated  his  grandfather 
no  more  than  it  did  the  man  himself. 

The  organization  was  not  altogether 
made  up  of  anomalies  like  that,  natu¬ 
rally,  since  it  worked.  Correspending 
to  the  great  modem  machine-shop  and 
the  kilns,  were  modern,  able,  aggressive 
men — men  like  Bailey,  the  general 
manager,  for  example,  or  Howard,  head 
of  the  purchasing  department,  whom 
old  Gregory  detested. 

The  plant,  so  far  as  its  labor  went, 
was  what  is  known  as  an  op)en 
shop.  For  many  years — longer  than 
might  have  been  exp)ected — its  owner 
had  succeeded  in  keeping  it  absolutely 
non-union.  The  fact  that  it  was  out 
in  the  country  and,  still  more,  the  fact 
that  it  employed  men  of  at  least  half 
a  hundred  different  crafts,  had  made 
this  pHKsible. 

It  was  in  nineteen  hundred  that  the 
p)olicy  of  non-discrimination  against 
union  men  was  adopted.  That  was  the 
year  in  which  Gregory,  then  seventy 
years  old,  reincorpwrated  the  business, 
elected  his  son  Robert  president  of  it — 
himself  retaining  the  chairmanship  of 
the  board  of  directors — and  signified 


FROM  THE  DOORWAY,  SHE  TURNED  BACK  FOR  A  LAST  WORD.  “DO  WHAT  YOU  CAN.”  SHE  ADJURED.  THEN  SEE  WHAT  WE  CAN  DO.” 


his  abdication  by  going  off  on  his  first 
trip  to  Europe. 

The  Paris  Exposition  was  his  imme¬ 
diate  objective,  but  he  went  from  there 
on  around  the  world.  With  every  year 
after  his  return  his  grip  on  the  vital 
processes  of  the  business  sensibly  slack¬ 
ened.  He  concerned  himself  more  and 
more  with  minuti®.  The  new  lines  of 
manufacture  that  were  undertaken  on 
the  tillage  implement  side,  especially  the 
motor-driven  implements  and  tractors, 
he  paid  verv'  little  attention  to.  The 
old  wagon  works  was,  as  it  had  always 
been,  really  his  chief  concern. 

He  did  not,  at  the  time  when  he  so 
abruptly  ordered  Hugh  to  establish 
a  welfare  department,  at  all  realize 
how  far  out  of  the  main  current  he  was. 


He  still  had  an  enormous  acquaintance 
among  the  sales  force  and,  on  the  wagon 
side,  among  the  ojjeratives.  .\nd,  any¬ 
how,  the  business  was  his,  wasn’t  it? 
He  had  made  it.  VV'ho  should  know  it 
if  he  did  not?  In  a  word,  it  was  a  child 
of  his,  and  he  made  the  mistake  alxjut 
it  that  p>arents  so  often  make  alxiut 
their  grown-up  children.  .\nd,  as  |)ar- 
ents  so  often  do,  he  came  in,  at  the  end 
of  his  life,  for  a  tragic  disillusionment. 

The  most  destructive  strike — almost 
the  only  serious  one — in  the  history  of 
the  Corbett  Works,  broke  out  atK)ut 
a  year  after  Hugh  ttK)k  charge  of  the 
newly  create<l  welfare  department. 
One  wishes,  looking  back  upon  such 
a  catastrophe,  that  it  were  possible 
really  to  assess  the  cost  of  it;  dreams 


of  some  superman  of  science  capable 
of  beginning  his  computation  at  the 
point  where  the  mere  reckoner  of  ma¬ 
terial  damages  leaves  off;  a  biological 
physicist  he  would  have  to  lx?,  who 
could  measure  the  human  energies 
mi.sdirecte<l,  emotional  losses  in  mis¬ 
understanding  and  hatred,  lives  war{)ed 
and  blighte<l  l)y  it — to  the  second  gen¬ 
eration,  anyway,  if  not  to  the  scriptural 
third  and  fourth.  But  his  unattain¬ 
able  totals  would  doubtless  Ik;  incred¬ 
ible,  too. 

Our  only  concern  with  this  great 
Corlxrtt  strike  is  the  effect  it  had  on  a 
mere  handful  out  of  the  thousands  of 
lives  it  changed;  and  of  that  handful, 
primarily  two,  Hugh  Corl)ett  and  an¬ 
other  whose  life  w’as,  as  a  result  of  it, 
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inseparably  bound  up,  for  a  while,  with 
his — Helena  Galicz. 

The  thing  had  an  apparently  trivial 
beginning  with  the  appearance  in  Bai¬ 
ley’s  office,  one  Monday  morning,  of 
three  girls  who  announced  that  they 
were  a  committee  of  the  core-makers 
authorized  to  demand  a  decrease  in 
their  hours  from  ten  to  eight,  and  an 
increase  in  pay  of  twenty  -  five  per 
cent.  If  these  demands  were  not 
granted  immediately,  the  entire  force 
of  core-makers  would  walk  out  when 
the  noon  whistle  blew. 

These  core-makers — they  numbered 
about  forty — were,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  trimmers  over  in  the  upholstery 
department  of  the  obsolescent  bugg>’ 
factory,  the  only  women  operatives  in 
the  entire  plant. 

CORE-MAKING  is  not  a  skilled 
trade.  If  you  have  ever  seen  chil¬ 
dren  plajdng  in  damp  sand,  making 
imaginary  cakes  and  pies  with  tin  molds, 
you  will  have  a  rudimentary  idea  of  it. 
The  core-maker’s  molds  are  of  brass,  ex¬ 
quisitely  accurate  and  satin-smooth  to 
touch.  You  pack  the  damp  sand  (it  is 
dampened  with  oil  and  contains  some 
sort  of  binder  like  flour)  into  one  of  these 
molds,  slide  it  gently  back  and  forth 
over  a  steel-faced  table,  slice  the  sur¬ 
plus  sand  off  neatly  with  a  knife,  take 
half  the  mold  away  and  with  the  other 
half  push  your  row  of  little  cylinders  or 
what-not  into  their  rank  in  the  tray, 
dust  your  mold  with  a  brush,  and  re¬ 
peat  the  process.  When  your  tray  is 
full  you  carry  it  to  the  oven  where  your 
little  pies  are  baked  hard.  The  mold- 
ers  use  them  for  making  the  hollow 
p>arts  of  castings,  which  can  not  be 
modeled  up  in  green  sand. 

There  is  nothing  difficult  about  it; 
what  little  knack  there  is  can  be  quickly 
learned.  There  is  nothing  dangerous 
about  it,  either,  or  unhealthy,  or — for 
that  matter — onerous.  Any  twelve- 
year-old  child  would  find  it  fun — for  half 
an  hour  or  so. 

You  get  very  hot  and  dirty,  of 
course,  especially  in  summer;  for  in 
addition  to  the  roaring  cupolas  of 
the  foundry  itself,  and  the  incandescent 
iron  being  sloppeid  around  like  soup  in 
an  untidy  kitchen,  there  are  the  great 
core-ovens,  their  iron  doors  as  near  as 
possible  to  your  tables  to  save  distance 
in  carrying  the  trays. 

And  if  you  worked  at  it  the  ten 
hours  a  day  which  this  little  group  of 
girls  out  at  Corbett’s  rebelled  at,  and 
six  days  a  week,  and  fifty-two  weeks 
a  year  (if  you  were  lucky  enough  not 
to  get  laid  off)  you  would  probably 
find  it  intensely  monotonous. 

The  demands  which  the  committee 
made  upon  Bailey  were,  like  the  threat 
with  which  they  attempted  to  enforce 
them,  absurd.  The  notion  of  forty  un¬ 
skilled  young  girls  trying  these  hold-up 
methods  on  the  Corbetts  was  almost 
pitiable.  One  might  have  expected 


the  manager  to  tell  them  to  go  ahead 
and  strike,  in  the  confident  expectation 
that  three-quarters  of  them  would  be 
back  on  the  job  at  seven  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  ready  to  go  on  at  the  old  scale  and 
suffer  the  disciplinary  fine  which  their 
half-day’s  absence  during  working  hours 
had  cost  them. 

.  Instead  of  doing  that,  Bailey  looked 
thoughtful  for  a  minute  or  two  at  the 
end  of  the  hearing,  then  told  the  girls  to 
wait  in  his  outer  office  and,  by  tele¬ 
phone,  asked  for  a  conference  with 
Robert  Corbett,  Senior,  and  his  son 
Gregory. 

“I  can’t  see  that  it’s  anything  to 
worry  about,”  Gregory  said,  when  he 
and  his  father,  in  that  gentleman’s  of¬ 
fice,  had  heard  the  manager’s  rep>ort. 
“WTiat  they  ask  is  nonsense,  of  course. 
But  I  don’t  believe  they  mean  it  any¬ 
way.  They’ve  probably  gone  crazy 
with  the  heat.  One  of  them  fainted 
very  likely,  and  the  rest  got  hysterical.” 
(It  was  hot — unseasonably  hot  for  May. 
Gregory  and  the  manager  were  both  in 
their  shirts  with  their  sleeves  rolled  up, 
and  Mr.  Corbett  in  silver-gray  alpaca.) 

“Tw’o  of  them  have  fainted,”  said 
Bailey,  “and  it  seems  there’s  been  a 
locomotive  on  the  switch-track  just 
outside  their  windows  most  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  filling  the  place  with  smoke  and 
gas.” 

Gregory  nodded.  “That’s  all  there 
is  to  it.  I  don’t  say  it  isn’t  enough. 
But  according  to  the  weather  man,  it’s 
going  to  be  cooler  to-morrow.  They’ll 
blow  off  steam  this  afternoon,  and  then 
come  back  and  be  good — till  next  time 
anyway.  There’s  nothing  to  do  about 
it,  unless  you  want  to  consider  letting 
them  off  their- fines  when  they  come 
back.” 

He  arrested,  half-way,  a  move  to 
rise  from  his  chair,  while  he  turned  to 
his  father  for  confirmation.  Then, 
seeing  that  his  father  did  not  mean  to 
confirm  his  view,  at  least  not  un¬ 
equivocally,  he  dropp)ed  back  again 
with  a  trace  of  impatience. 

“I  don’t  think,”  Robert,  Senior  said, 
“that  Bailey  looks  at  it  quite  that  way^ 
or  he  wouldn’t  have  sent  for  us.  Do 
you?” 

I  DON’T  know  whether  I  do  or  not,” 
the  manager  confessed.  “One  of 
those  girls  rather  stumped  me — the  one 
who  did  the  talking.  She  struck  me  as 
being — phony,  somehow'.” 

Both  his  listeners  echoed  the  word; 
Gregory  in  sharp  concern,  his  father  in 
interrogation.  He  didn’t  know  what 
Bailey  meant. 

“\^y,”  the  manager  explained,  “she 
doesn’t  look  nor  talk  like  a  regular  core¬ 
maker.  I’m  sure  she  hasn’t  been  here 
long.  I’ve  been  in  the  core-room  in  the 
last  two  weeks  and  I  know  she  wasn’t 
there  then.  She’s  the  sort  you  couldn’t 
miss  in  four  hundred,  let  alone  forty. 
“I  don’t  know,”  he  went  on,  “she  got 
me  going  somehow.  Talked  mighty 


good  English,  for  one  thing,  but  when 
she  wanted  to  confab  with  the  other 
two,  she  jabbered  in  some  wop  language 
— Russian,  maybe — faster  than  the 
others.  I  couldn’t  get  away  from  the 
idea  that  she  had  something  up  her 
sleeve.  Not  that  she  had  any  sleeves 
on;  arms  were  bare  to  the  shoulders, 
and  mighty  pretty.  What  I  mean  is 
she  seemed  to  exp)ect  I’d  turn  them 
down,  and  had  her  next  move  all  dop)ed 
out.  Maybe  I’m  crazy  with  the  heat, 
too.  But  I  thought  I’d  tell  you  about 
it.” 

“If  I  follow  you,”  said  Robert,  Se¬ 
nior,*  “your  idea  is  that  she  got  employ¬ 
ment  here  with  us  for  the  express 
purpose  of  fomenting  trouble?  That 
she’s  some  sort  of  professional  agi¬ 
tator?” 

“It  struck  me  that  that  was  possible, 
yes  sir.” 

“Assuming  that  your  theory  is  cor¬ 
rect,”  the  president  went  on,  “what 
course  of  action  would  you  recom¬ 
mend?” 

“I’m  not  sure  that  I’m  ready  to 
‘recommend’  anything.  Only,  if  she  is 
dynamite — and  she  certainly  has  the 
look  of  it — it  might  be  worth  consider¬ 
ing  giving  the  girls  what  they  ask  for, 
the  shorter  hours  anyway,  and  dis¬ 
charging  her.” 

Discharge  her,  anyway.  I’d  say, 
on  the  chance,”  this  was  Greg¬ 
ory — “and  make  a  pjoint  of  seeing  she 
leaves  town.  But  giving  in  to  the  others 
strikes  me  as  bad  business.  It  might 
start  a  pretty  awkward  precedent — es¬ 
pecially  with  things  in  a  rush  as  they  are 
right  now.  Of  course  if  they’ve  got  a 
real  grievance  either  as  regards  hours  or 
pay,  we  want  to  consider  it.  But  we 
don’t  want  ’em  to  get  the  notion  that 
the  way  to  get  their  grievances  consid¬ 
ered  is  to  hold  a  gun  to  our  heads.” 

Bailey  turned  inquiringly  from  the 
son  to  the  father.  If  he  agreed,  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

In  the  main,  it  app>eared,  Robert, 
Senior  agreed  with  his  son.  Certainly 
as  far  as  principle  went — that  ifrdidn’t 
do  to  yield  under  a  threat.  He  shared 
the  manager’s  misgivings,  however,  and 
wanted  a  p>oint  made  of  abating  the 
nuisance  of  the  switch-engine  as  far  as 
possible,  If  the  matter  could  be  ar¬ 
ranged,  it  should  do  its  smoking  some¬ 
where  else  than  right  outside  those 
windows. 

“But  as  far  as  this  committee  goes,” 
summarized  Bailey,  “I’m  to  turn  them 
down  flat  and  warn  the  girl  off  the  place 
altogether?”  He  didn’t  want  any 
ambiguity  about  his  instructions. 

“Yes,”  Robert  answered  to  that, 
“that  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  to  do.” 

Outside  the  office,  the  manager  de¬ 
tained  Gregory  a  moment. 

“Want  to  drop  into  my  office,  casual¬ 
like,  after  a  minute  or  two,  for  a  look  at 
her?  As  a  sight  alone  she’s  worth  it.” 
(Continued  on  page  148) 
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J-TERE  are  two  more  stories  about  Tam,  the  Clyde 
workman,  who  beeame  the  mascot  of  a  certain  wing 
of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps.  Like  those  published  in  last 
month's  EV ERY BODY' S ,  they  represent  actual  happen¬ 
ings  at  the  front,  and  Tam  is  drawn  from  a  real  in¬ 
dividual,  though  names,  places  and  other  military  details 
are  necessarily  fictitious. — Thk  Editor. 


I.  The  Coming  of  Muller  thorn  in  the  puir  laddie’s  side.  Ye  may  joke.  If  .\’d  no  talk  alxiut  Tam — 

laugh,  Mister  Carter,  but  .V  reca’  a  would  ye  talk  alnxit  y’rsel’s?  Naw! 
^  I  -iiAHERE  arrived  one  day  at  the  case  wheer  a  bonnie  detective  wi’  the  Ye’d  go  oop  an’  doon,  fichtin’  an’  decin’ 
I  aerodrome  a  large  paclung-  same  name  as  ye’sel*,  though  A’  (loot  if  wi’oot  a  waird.  If  ye’ll  talk  alxxit 
j|  ca.se  addressed  “Sergeant  he  wis  related  to  ye,  was  foiled  by  the  ye’sel’s  A’ll  no  talk  aboot  Tam. 

Tam.”  There  was  no  sur-  machinations  of  Ferdie  the  Foorger  knaw  ma  duty.  Mister  Carter — .\’m 
name,  though  there  was  no  excuse  for  at  the  moment  of  his  triumph  by  the  the  ofleecial  boaster  o’  the  winp  an’ 
the  timidity  which  stopped  short  at  lad  gieing  him  a  seegair  soaked  in  the  C(X)r,  an’  whin  they  bring  me  d(H>n 
“Tam.”  The  consignor  might,  at  least,  laud’num  an’  chlorofor-rmi”  wi’  a  bullet  in  ma  heid.  A’  hojie  ye’ll 

have  ventured  to  add  a  tentative  and  He  took  a  bundle,  slipped  out  two  engage  anither  like  me.” 
inquiring  “Mac?”  cigars,  offered  one  to  his  officer,  after  “There  isn’t  another  like  you,  Tam,” 

Tam  took  the  case  into  his  little  a  brief  but  baffling  e.xamination  to  laughed  Carter. 

“bunk”  and  opened  it.  The  stripping  discover  which  was  the  worse,  and  lit  “Ye  don’t  knaw  Glasca’,”  replied 

of  the  rough  outer  packing  revealed  a  the  other.  Tam  darkly, 

suave,  unpiolished  cedar  cabinet  with  “They’re  no’  so  bad,”  he  admitted; 

two  d(X)rs  and  a  key  that  dangled  from  “but  yeer  ain  seegairs  never  taste  so  T  IEUTEN.\NT  C.\RTER  went  up 
one  of  the  knobs.  Tam  opened  the  bonnie  as  the  .seegairs  yeer  frien’s  loan  -L/  on  “a  tour  of  duty”  soon^  after 
case  after  some  consideration  and  dis-  ye.”  and  Tam  was  on  the  ground  to  watch 

closed  shelf  upon  shelf  tightly  packed  “They  came  in  time,”  said  Carter;  his  departure. 

with  bundles  of  rich,  brown,  fragrant  “we’d  started  a  League  for  the  Suppres-  “Tam,”  he  shouted,  before  the  con- 
cigars.  sion  of  Cigar  Cadging.”  trols  were  in,  “I  liked  that  cigar — I’ll 

There  was  a  card  inscribed:  “Maybe  ye  thocht  o’  makin’  me  take  fifty  from  you  to-night.” 

“Your  friend  in  the  Merman  pusher.”  treasurer?  Naw?  .\h  weel,  a  wee  “Ower  ma  (leid  Ixxly,”  said  Tam, 
“Who,”  demanded  Tam,  “is  ma  low  seegair  is  no  muckle  to  gie  a  body  wha’s  puffing  contentedly  at  the  very  last 
acqueentance?  Who  dispoorts  himsel’  brcxht  fame  an’  honor  to  the  Wing.”  inch  of  his  own;  “the  watch-wairds  of 
in  an  (x>t-o’-date  machine?”  “I  often  wonder,  Tam,”  .said  Carter,  fictory  are  ‘threeft  an’  economy  I’  ” 

Young  Carter,  who  had  come  in  to  “how  much  you’re  joking  and  laughing  “I’ve  w-arned  you,”  roared  Carter, 
inspect  the  unpacking,  offered  a  sug-  at  yourself  when  you’re  talking  alxiut  for  now  the  engine  was  going, 

gestion.  ‘Tam,  the  Terror  of  the  Clouds,’  and  Tam  mxlded  a  smiling  farewell  as  the 

“Probably  the  French  machine  that  how  much  you’re  in  earnest.”  machine  skipfx?d  and  ran  over  the  ground 

is  always  coming  over  here  to  see  you,”  .\  fleeting  smile  flickered  for  a  .second  liefore  it  swcxjjied  upward  into  s|)ace. 
he  said,  “Mr.  Thiggamy-tight,  the  about  Tam’s  mouth  and  vanished.  He  Went  back  to  his  nxim,  but  had 

American.”  “In  all  guid  wairks  of  reference,  fra’  hardly  settled  himself  to  the  examina- 

“.^h,  to  be  sure!”  said  Tam  relieved.  .\uld  Morre’s  Almanac  to  the  Clyede  tion  of  a  new  batch  of  blcxxl-curdling 
“A’  thocht  maybe  the  Kaiser  had  sent  River  Time-Table,”  he  said  soberly,  literature  lx;fore  Blackie  str(xle  in. 
me  dr(X)gged  seegairs — A’m  an  awl'u’  “it’s  written  that  a  Scotsman  canna  “Mr.  Carter’s  down,  Tam,”  he  said. 
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HE  SWERVED  TOWARD  A  BATTERY,  CLEVERLY  CONCEALED  BEHIND  A 
HAY  RICK,  AND  DROPPED  TWO  HOPEFUL  BOMBS. 
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IV.  The  Strafing  of  Muller 


“Did  you  meet  Muller?”  asked  Cap>- 
tain  Blackie;  “he’s  about — he  shot  down 
Mr.  Grey  this  morning  whilst  you  were 
away.” 

“Mr.  Gree?  Weel,  weel!”  said  Tam 
shaking  “puir  soul — he  wis  a  verra  guid 
gentleman — wit’  a  gay  young  hairt.” 

“I  hop)e  Tam  will  pronounce  my 
epitaph,”  said  Blackie  to  Bolt,  the  ob¬ 
server,  “he  doesn’t  know  how  to  think 
unkindly  of  his  pals.” 

“Tam  will  get  Muller,”  said'  Bolt. 
“I  saw  the  scrap  the  other  day — Tam 
was  prepared  to  kill  himself  if  he  could 
bring  him  down.  He  was  out  for  a 
collision.  I’ll  swear,  and  Muller  knew 
it  and  lost  his  nerve  for  the  fight.  That 
means  that  Muller  is  hating  himself 
and  will  go  gunning  for  Tam  at  the  first 
opportunity.” 

“Tam  shall  have  his  chance.  The  new 
B.  I.  6  is  ready  and  Tam  shall  have 
it.” 

Now  every  airman  knows  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  old  B.  I.  5.  She  w'as  a  fast 
machine,  could  rise  quicker  than  any 
other  aeroplane  in  -  the  world.  She 
could  do  things  which  no  other  machine 
could  do,  and  could  also  behave  as  no 
self-resp)ecting  aeroplane  would  wish 
to  behave.  For  example,  she  was  an 
involuntary  “looper.”  For  no  appar¬ 
ent  reason  at  all  she  would  suddenly 
buck  like  a  lunatic  mustang.  In  these 
frenzies  she  would  answer  no  appliance 
and  obey  no  other  mechanical  law  than 
the  law  of  gravitation. 

Tam  had  tried  B.  I.  5,  and  had  lived 
to  tell  the  story.  There  is  a  legend  that 
he  reached  earth  flying  backward  and 
upside  down,  but  that  is  probably  with¬ 
out  foundation.  Then  an  ingenious 
American  had  taken  B.  I.  5  in  hand  and 
had  done  certain  things  to  her  wings, 
her  tail,  her  fusilage  and  her  engine  and 
from  the  chaos  of  her  remains  was  lx)rn 
B.  I.  6,  not  unlike  her  erratic  mother 
in  appearance,  but  viceless. 

Tam  learned  of  his  opportunity 
without  any  display  of  enthusiasm. 
“A’  dqot  she’s  na  guid,”  he  said. 
“Captain  Blackie,  sir-r,  A’ve  got  ma  ain 
idea  what  B.  I.  stands  for.  It’s  no 
complimentary  to  the  inventor.  If 
sax  is  better,  than  A’m  goin’  to  believe 
in  an  auld  sayin’.” 

“What  is  that,  Tam?” 

“‘Theer’s  safety  in  numbers,’”  said 
Tam,  “an’  the  while  A’m  on  the  subject 
of  leeterature  A’d  like  yeer  opinion  on  a 
vairse  A’  made  aboot  Mr.  MacMuller.” 

He  produced  a  folded  sheet  of  paper, 
op)ened  it^and  read, 

“Amidst  the  seelance  of  the  stars 
He  fell,  yon  dooty  mon  o’  Mars. 

The  angels  laffit 
To  see  this  gaillant  bairdman  die. 

‘At  lairst!  At  lairst!’  the  angels  erj’, 

‘We’ve  ain  who’ll  teach  us  hoo  to  fly — 
Thanks  be,  he’s  strafit!’  ” 

“Fine,”  said  Blackie  with  a  smile, 
“but  suppose  you’re  ‘strafit’  instead?” 

“Pit  the  wee  pome  on  ma  ain  wTeath,” 
said  Tam  simply;  “’t  ’ill  be  true.” 


ON  THE  earth,  rain  was  falling  from 
gray  and  gloomy  clouds.  Above 
those  clouds  the  sun  shone  down  from 
a  blue  sky  upon  a  billowing  mass  that 
bore  a-  resemblance  to  the  uneven  sur¬ 
face  of  a  limitless  plain  of  lather.  High, 
but  not  too  high  above  cloud-level,  a 
big  white  Albatross  circled  serenely, 
its  long,  untidy  wireless  aerial  dang¬ 
ling. 

The  man  in  the  machine  with  receivers 
to  his  ears  listened  intently  for  the  faint 
“H  D”  which  was  his  official  number. 
Messages  he  caught — mostly  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  for  he  was  above  the  British 
lines. 

“Nine  —  Four  .  .  .  Nine  —  four 
.  .  .  nine — four,”  called  somebody  in¬ 
sistently.  That  was  a  “spotter”  sig¬ 
naling  a  correction  of  range,  then  .  .  . 
“Stop  w’here  you  are  .  .  .  K  L  B  Q 
.  .  .  Bad  light  .  .  .  Signal  to  X  O  73 
last  shot  .  .  .  Repeat  your  signal  .  .  . 
No  .  .  .  Bad  light  .  .  .  Sorry  —  bad 
light  .  .  .  Stay  where  you  are  .  .  . 
Stay  where  you  are.  .  .  .” 

He  guessed  some,  could  not  follow- 
others.  The  letter-groups  were,  of 
course,  code  messages  indicating  the 
distance  shells  were  bursting  from  their 
targets.  The  apologies  were  easily  ex¬ 
plained,  for  the  light  was  ven.-  bad 
indeed. 

“Tam  .  .  .  Muller  .  .  .  Above 
.  .  .  el.” 

The  man  in  the  machine  tried  the  lock 
of  his  gun  and  liegan  to  get  interested. 

Now  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
rolling,  iridescent  cloud-mass  below. 
From  what  point  w-ould  the  fighting 
machine  emerge? 

He  climbed  up  a  little  higher  to 
be  on  the  safe  side.  Then,  from  a 
valley  of  mist  half  a  mile  away,  a  tiny 
machine  shot  up,  shining  like  burnished 
silver  in  the  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun, 
for  Tam  had  driven  up  in  a  drizzle 
of  rain,  and  wings  and  fusilage  were 
soaking  wet. 

The  watcher  above  rushed  to  the 
attack.  He  was  p>erhaps  a  thousand 
yards  above  his  enemy  and  had  certain 
advantages — a  fact  which  Tam  realized. 
He  ceased  to  climb,  flattened  and  went 
skimming  along  the  top  of  the  cloud, 
darting  here  and  there  with  seeming 
aimlessness.  His  pursuer  rapidly  re¬ 
viewed  the  situation. 

To  dive  down  up)on  his  prey  would 
mean  that  in  the  event  of  missing  his 
erratic  mo\-ing  foe,  the  attacker  would 
plunge  into  the  cloud  fog  and  be  at 
a  disadvantage.  .\t  the  same  time,  he 
w'ould  risk  it.  Suddenly  up  went  his 
tail.  But  Tam  had  vanished  in  the 
mist,  for  as  he  saw  the  tail  go  up,  he 
had  follow-ed  suit,  and  nothing  in  the 
world  dives  like  a  B.  I.  6. 

No  sooner  w-as  he  out  of  sight  of  his 
attacker  than  he  brought  the  nose  of  the 
machine  up  again  and  Ijegan  a  lightning 
climb  to  sunshine.  He  was  the  first  to 


reach  “open  country”  and  he  looked 
round  for  Muller. 

That  redoubtable  fighter  reappeared 
in  front  and  below  him  and  Tam  dived 
for  him.  Muller’s  nose  went  down 
and  back  to  his  hiding-place  he  dived. 
Tam  corrected  his  level  and  swooped 
upward  again.  There  was  no  sign  of 
Captain  Muller.  Tam  cruised  up  and 
do\vn,  searching  the  cloud  for  his  enemy. 

He  was  doing  three  things  at  once: 
He  was  looking,  he  was  fitting  another 
drum  to  his  gun,  and  he  was  controlling 
the  flight  of  his  machine,  when  “chk- 
chk-chk”  said  the  wireless,  and  Tam 
listened,  screwing  his  face  into  a  grim¬ 
ace  signifying  at  once  the  difficulty  of 
hearing,  and  his  apprehension  that  he 
might  lose  a  word  of  what  was  to  follow. 

“L  Q — L  Q”  said  the  receiver. 

“Noo,”  said  Tam  in  perplexity,  “is 
‘L  Q’  meanin’  that  .A’  ocht  to  rin  for  ma 
life  or  is  it  ‘continue  the  guid  wairk’?” 

Arguing  that  his  work  was  invisible 
from  the  earth  and  that  a  more  urgent 
interpretation  was  to  be  put  upon  the 
message,  he  turned  westward  and  dived ; 
not,  however,  before  he  had  seen  over 
his  shoulder  a  dozen  enemy  machines 
come  flashing  up  from  the  clouds. 

“Haird  cheese!”  said  Tam;  “a’  the 
auld  cats  aboot  an’  the  wee  moosie’s 
awa’I” 

He  had  intended  going  home,  but  a 
new  and  bright  thought  struck  him. 
He  turned  his  machine  and  pushed 
straight  through  the  cloud  the  way  he 
had  come.  He  knew  they  had  seen  him 
disappearing  and,  airman  like,  they 
would  remain  awhile  to  bask  in  the 
sunlight  and  “dry  off.” 

A  general  rule  Tam  hated  clouds. 
You  could  not  tell  whether  you  were 
flying  right  side  up  or  upside  down,  and 
he  had  always  a  curious  sense  of  nerv¬ 
ousness  that  he  would  collide  w-ith 
something.  Yet.  for  once,  he  drove 
through  the  swirling  “smoke”  with 
a  sense  of  joyous  anticipation,  and  pres¬ 
ently  began  to  rise  gently,  keeping  his 
eyes  aloft  to  detect  the  first  thinning  of 
the  fog.  Presently  he  saw  the  sunlight 
reflected  on  the  upper  stratas  and  began 
to  climb  steeply.  His  machine  ripped 
out  into  the  sun,  a  fierce,  roaring  little 
fur\\ 

Not  a  hundred  yards  away  was  a 
fighting  machine. 

“Ticka  —  ticka  —  ticka  —  ticka  — 
tick!”  said  Tam’s  machine  gun. 

Tam’s  staring  blue  eyes  were  on  the 
sights — he  could  not  miss.  The  pilot 
went  limp  in  his  seat,  the  observer  took 
his  hand  from  his  gun  to  grip  the 
controls.  Too  late;  the  wide-winged 
fighter  skidded  like  a  motor-bus  on  a 
greasy  road  and  fell  into  the  clouds 
sideways.  But  now  the  enemy  was 
coming  at  him  from  all  points  of  the 
compass. 

“Dinna  let  oor  pairtin’  grieve  ye!” 
sang  Tam  and  dropped  straight  through 
{Continued  on  page  rjS) 
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FOUR  HUNDRED  Y.M.  C  A.  BUILDINGS  UKE 
THIS  WILL  BE  AT  THE  FRONT,  TO  CHEER 
HOMESICK  AMERICAN  LADS. 


KEEPING 


THE  HOME-FIRES  BURNING 
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IT  IS  on  the  Great  Front — the 
front  of  trenches,  war-scarred 
fields,  shell-smashed  roads,  over 
which  our  .\merican  boys  may 
soon  be  fighting.  The  lad  is  plas¬ 
tered  with  mud  from  head  to  foot; 
his  face  and  hands  are  covered  with 
grime;  he  has  seen  men  around  him 
shot  to  pieces;  he  has  stood  through 
hours  of  artillery  fire  from  enemy  guns 
until  his  nerves  are  on  edge.  At  last 
he  is  relieved  from  the  fire  step.  He 
wanders  back  to  any  place,  any  spot 
where  he  can  get  away  from  the  roar 
and  din,  the  moaning  of  shells  and  the 
crash  of  their  explosion,  from  sickening 
sights  and  horrible  smells. 

Suddenly,  quite  close  at  hand,  he 
comes  upon  a  dugout,  or  a  rough 
hut,  underground  perhaps;  sometimes 
so  near  the  firing-line  that  only  three 
or  four  soldiers  are  permitted  to  enter 
at  a  time,  lest  a  German  gunner  get 
the  range.  There  the  weaiy,  hungry 
soldier  finds  light  and  warmth.  Some 
«)ne  hastens  to  greet  him  with  out¬ 
stretched  hand;  a  comfortable  chair 
is  close  by;  a  cup  of  cocoa  and  sand¬ 
wiches,  possibly  a  cooky  or  two.  Here 
and  there  are  other  fellows  just  like 
himself  who  have  come  earlier  to  the 
dugout;  they  are  rested;  their  hunger 
has  been  satisfied,  and  they  are  laugh¬ 
ing  or  exchanging  stories  of  e.xperiences, 
listening  to  music  from  a  phonograph, 
turning  over  the  pages  of  an  illustrated 
magazine  or  newspaper. 

This  place  of  momentarx’  respite 


from  danger  and  agony,  is  one  of  the 
rest  and  shelter  stations  of  the  British 
Y.  M.  C.  A. — the  great  lxx)n,  the  one 
healing  touch  of  home  to  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  hungiy,  half-exhausted 
men  on  the  front  in  these  i^ast  three 
years  of  war. 

.\n  hour  in  this  shelter  of  refreshment, 
and  the  man  is  able  to  go  back  to  his 
comrades,  strengthened  in  body,  mind, 
spirit,  ready  for  his  next  duty,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be.  If  he  remain  in  the 
hut  or  dugout  long  enough  he  may  be 
present  at  a  simple  religious  service — 
a  prayer,  a  familiar  hymn.  But  he 
need  not  take  jiart  ulness  he  chooses; 
he  need  not  even  attend. 

The  Heroes  of  the  Homesick 

T  IS  in  these  havens  of  rest,  thickly 
strewn  in  the  land  of  Death,  that  a 
little  of  the  spirit  of  Christmas  has  found 
and  will  find  its  way  through  the  lx)om- 
ing  of  the  great  guns  and  the  flare  of 
rockets,  in  the  season  of  peace  and  gcxxl- 
will,  which  has  three  times  come  and 
gone  over  the  lines  of  fighting  men. 
.\nd  the  task  of  evoking  this  spirit,  un¬ 
der  the  shadow  of  danger  and  distress, 
in  the  hearts  of  homesick  men,  is  a  task 
of  mercy  and  good  fellowship  that  re¬ 
quires  the  finest  resources  of  heart  and 
mind — a  task  which  hundreds  of  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretaries  have  been  performing 
day  and  night  with  unsung  courage. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
these  English  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries 
have  often  been  seen  walking  through 


advanced  trenches  under  heavy  fire 
passing  behind  the  men  on  the  fire  step, 
patting  this  one’s  shoulder  in  token  of 
friendly  interest,  dropping  into  the 
soldier’s  piockets  a  packet  of  cigarets, 
a  cake  of  chix'olate,  a  sandwich  or 
a  bun;  then  going  on,  rapiidly,  to  man 
after  man,  repeating  the  service  to  each. 
Their  personal  danger?  In  the  fighting 
region  of  Lens,  during  three  recent 
weeks,  nine  pxr  cent,  of  all  Y.  M.  C.  .A. 
secretaries  were  either  killed  outright 
or  wounded.  Still  those  splendid  young 
fellows,  devoted  to  their  work  of 
brotherhiKxl,  go  where  the  troop)s  go, 
and  work  uncea^^ingly. 

There  are  5c»  such  centers  in  France 
— on  a  front  of  about  120  miles — 
four  to  each  mile.  Of  all  sizes  and 
functions — dugouts  close  to  the  lines, 
cellars,  barns,  marquees,  rest-rooms, 
hospitals,  lunch-rooms  or  schools. 
Not  alone  in  France  is  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  working  to  bring  the  touch  of 
home  to  the  fighting  man,  but  on  all 
the  far-flung  battle-line  of  this  war. 
In  Mcsopx)tamia  there  are  forty-seven 
stations;  in  India  there  are  fifty-eight; 
on  the  Metliterranean  there  are  thirty- 
five;  in  Egxpt  and  Palestine  there  are 
fifty-eight;  in  the  training-campvs  at 
home  there  are  1000  centers;  and  at 
least  one  at  ever>-  impxirtant  naval  base. 

.And  now,  into  this  work  of  bridging 
the  gap  and  healing  the  wrench  at 
the  break  of  home  ties,  we,  too,  have 
entereil.  Our  boys  will  be  fighting  be¬ 
side  these  British  and  Canadians  and 
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Australians  and  New  Zealanders.  We 
can  not  do  less  for  ours  than  has  been 
done  for  them.  And  we  are  doing  as 
much,  and  as  heartily. 

When  the  first  contingent  of  Persh¬ 
ing’s  Expeditionary  Force  arrived  at 
their  port  of  debarkation  in  France, 
one  of  the  sights  which  met  the  aston¬ 
ished  eyes  of  the  American  troops  was 
a  three-story  building,  facing  the  land- 


verted  for  the  use  of  American  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  their  temporary  stay,  and 
appropriately  named  “The  Eagle  Hut.” 

Here  at  home,  at  the  various  camps 
for  the  Regular  Army,  the  Na\y,  the 
National  Guard,  the  Naval  Militia,  and 
the  new  National  Army,  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  has  pushed  ahead  with  all  speed, 
and  now  it  is  actively  at  work  in  not 
less  than  three  hundred  new  buildings 


enty-five  moving-picture  machines;  two 
hundred  phonographs  and  five  thou¬ 
sand  records;  one  ton  ink  blotters; 
$75,000  worth  athletic  goods;  thirty 
automobiles  and  trucks.”  And  that 
w’as  only  part  of  the  things,  in  that  one 
boat-load,  needed  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  France  for  its  work  of  serving  the 
American  Army. 

Before  the  end  of  July,  sixteen  build- 


THESE  MEN  ARE  GOING  FORTH  TO  FACE  DEATH  IN  BATTLE.  THEY  HAVE  NO  TIME  FOR  THEOLOGICAL  SERMONS;  THEY  WANT  THE 
PROMISE,  THE  ASSURANCE,  THE  SIMPLE  MESSAGE  OF  FAITH  WHICH  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  GATHERINGS  GIVE  THEM. 


ing,  flying  from  its  flag-staff  a  huge 
American  flag,  and  below  this  the 
streaming  banner  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Our  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Over  There 

WHEN  the  troops  were  granted 
leave  they  swarmed  ashore  to 
find  ready  for  them  a  club-house  with 
cafe,  dormitories,  billiard-room,  tennis- 
court,  furnished,  equipped,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  service  of  the  army  men. 
Trained  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  were 
ready  to  answer  questions,  and  aid  the 
new  arrivals  in  every  way;  magazines, 
newspap>ers,  and  other  reading  matter 
were  at  hand;  writing  materials  and 
postage-stamps;  tables,  desks,  chairs, 
lounging  places,  and — more  comfort¬ 
ing  than  all  else  to  the  stranger 
on  a  foreign  strand  —  everywhere 
the  atmosphere  of  .\merican  home 
life. 

Since  the  war-clouds  began  to  draw 
near,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  War  Council  has 
been  preparing  on  an  enormous  scale 
for  its  war  work.  The  day  that  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  of  an  expedi¬ 
tionary  army  shortly  to  sail  for  France, 
the  Council  cabled  its  secretaries,  then 
on  the  field  in  Europe,  to  make  full  and 
complete  arrangements  to  serve  the 
coming  troops,  the  Council  at  once 
cabling  $200,000  and  pledging  $550,000 
additional — as  a  starter.  The  secre¬ 
taries  abroad,  E.  C.  Carter  and  D.  A. 
Davis,  got  on  the  job  without  an  hour’s 
delay.  Since  then  many  other  centers 
for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  France.  A  large  building  on 
the  Strand  in  London  has  l)een  con- 


— these  in  addition  to  the  large  number 
previously  in  existence. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  vast  undertaking  it  may  be  said 
that  up  to  November  ist  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  has  provided,  for  camps  and  naval 
stations,  equipment  among  which  the 
following  articles  are  included: 


700  moving-picture  100  typewriters. 

machines  5,0(K),000  feet  of  films 

700  talking-machines  (rented) 

1..  '>00,000  phonograph  30,000  records 

needles  250  barrels  of  ink 

1,500,000  pens  100,8(K)  jjen-holders 

1,000,0(1)  [>encils  1,,500  ba^ball  gloves 

2. . 500  baseball  bats  500  basket-balls 

7,0(K)  baseballs  7,000  sets  of  checkers 

3,000,0(X)  sheets  of  1 ,500,(X)0  envelopes 

letter-paper  5,000  blankets 

200,000  Testaments  1.50  cash- registers 

200,000  hymn-books  1 ,200  magazine-holders 
2,000  camp  cots 

WTien  the  steamship  Kansan  was 
torpedoed,  it  carried  great  quantities 
of  Y.  M.  C.  A  supplies  for  our  men  in 
France.  Word  was  cabled  to  France 
that  the  supplies  would  be  duplicated, 
and  we  asked  what  was  needed.  Back 
came  the  following  cable: 

“Send  twenty  tons  plain  soap; 
twenty  tons  condensed  milk;  ten  tons 
chcKolate;  five  tons  ccKoa;  two  tons 
tea;  five  tons  coffee;  five  tons  vanilla 
wafers;  fifty  tons  sugar;  tw’o  hundred 
tons  flour;  two  tons  fruit  essences;  two 
tons  lemonade  powder;  120,000  Testa¬ 
ments;  120,000  hvTnn-books;  tons  of 
magazines  and  other  literature;  thirty 
tons  writing  paper  and  envalopt^;  fifty 
thousand  folding  chairs;  five  hundred 
camp  cots;  two  thousand  blankets; 
twenty  Upewriters;  sixty  tents;  sev- 


ings,  each  costing  $10,000,  were  run¬ 
ning  day  and  night  at  the  base  camp 
of  the  American  Army  in  France. 
Branches  had  been  set  up  at  five  French 
ports,  with  headquarters  at  31  Mon¬ 
taigne  Avenue,  Paris,  the  former  home 
of  one  of  Napoleon’s  ministers.  Scores 
of  secretaries  were  in  the  field,  and 
others  were  being  gathered  by  special 
selection  from  all  over  the  world — a 
large  majority  from  the  United  States. 
The  War  Council  prepared,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  hostilities,  for  1,100  of 
these  young  men,  though  now  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  at  least  5,000  will  be  needed 
by  July,  1918. 

And  not  only  men.  A  few  weeks 
sp)ed  by,  and  hundreds  of  women  volun¬ 
teers,  braving  the  submarine  peril  and 
other  dangers,  sailed  for  France,  where 
they,  and  those  to  follow,  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  centers, 
taking  charge  of  the  little  shop  attached 
to  each  building,  and  creating  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  home  life  for  the  uncounted 
thousands  of  boys  from  even,’  corner  of 
the  United  States.  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor, 
and  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  al¬ 
ready  in  France,  went  into  this  service 
at  the  first  opixirtunity. 

IV omen  Who  Help 

This  is  in  line  with  the  effort  of 
English  women  in  their  own  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  centers  in  France  for  two  years 
or  more;  and  many  of  those  are  Eng¬ 
lish  noljlewomen  w’ho  unhesitatingly 
scrub  floors  and  wash  dishes,  when  neces- 
sarv’.  F or  months  at  a  stre  tch ,  the  only 
gO()d  women  an  English  soldier  sees, 


I 


certain  cars  allotted 
to  certain  districts, 
looking  for  soldiers 
or  sailors  on  lea\  e, 
stragglers  helpless 
from  drink,  or  suf¬ 
fering  from  what¬ 
ever  cause.  Man 
after  man  is  picked 
up,  taken  into  the 
automobiles, 
and  driven  to  a 
haven  provided  for 
just  such  unfortu¬ 
nates. 

I  low  many  wo¬ 
men  are  thus  en¬ 
gaged  at  present,  I 
do  not  know,  hut  a 
few  months  ago  I 
was  told  that  sev¬ 
eral  hundrerl  were 


or  hears,  are  those 
w  h  o  volunteer  to 
serve  their  country 
in  this  way.  .\nd 
wherever  they 
come,  the  camp  un¬ 
dergoes  a  change  in 
spirit, attitude, 
morale;  this ‘being 
the  official  state¬ 
ment  of  high  offi¬ 
cers  who  know 
whereof  they  speak. 

.\t  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  the  Coun¬ 
cil  thought  that 
$3,000,000  would 
suffice  for  .\merican 
Y.  M.  C.  .\.  activi¬ 
ties  during  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  present 
vear.  To-dav  thev 


are  invpstirnr’  nrioV  ^  WAYS  TO  REACH  THE  BOY  AWAY  FROM  HOME.  HERE.  AT 

c  iiivcsLiiig,  piiuv  DIEGO,  ARE  A  SATURDAY  BOXING  BOUT  AT  THE  NAVAL  TRAINING  CAMP,  AND 

to  January  i,  1918, 


AN  OUTDOOR  SUND.AY  MORNING  SERVICE  FOR  THE  ARMY. 


then  carrying  on 
this  unusual  ser¬ 


not  less  than 


vice,  night  after 


$5,000,000  in  the  United  States  alone,  the  brink  of  the  trenches.  The  great  night,  week  after  week,  month  after 
and  probably  will  need  as  much  more  scope  and  ramifications  of  the  .\meri-  month,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  at  all 
in  France  and  England.  can  Y.  M.  C.  .\.  war  work,  touch  the  seasons;  and  manv  of  these  women 


During  the  coming  year  it  is  a  modest 
estimate  to  say  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  .\. 
war  work  w'ill  cost  not  less  than 
$35,000,000,  and  possibly  $50,000,000. 

•And  this  means,  like  the  British 
Y.  M.  C.  that  the  comforting  hand 
of  this  great  work  is  going  to  reach  the 
.\merican  boy  wherever  or  in  whatever 
capacity  he  is  serving  his  country  away 
from  home;  in  all  the  base  camps  of  the 
.American  .\rmy  abroad,  in  all  the  train¬ 
ing-camps  and  naval  stations  at  home 
and  in  the  field  of  action,  right  up  to 


thousand  and  one  problems  and  neetls 
of  the  .\merican  youth  at  the  strange 
work  of  war.  in  strange  places,  and  are 
without  limit. 

Ojiportunitics  for  .Vmerican  women 
es[)ecially  to  take  part  in  it,  are  grow 
ing  rapidly.  In  London,  for  example, 
at  midnight,  scores  of  well-known 
women  start  away  from  their  homes, 
each  driving  her  own  motor-car,  and 
from  that  hour  until  two  or  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning  they  cruise 
about  the  streets  of  the  great  city. 


Ijelong  to  the  highest  families  in  Eng¬ 
land.  There  has  not  been  a  single  re- 
|x)rt,  thus  far,  of  insult  or  injury  being 
offered  these  devoted  women — for  all 
London  knows  who  they  are  and  what 
they  are  doing. 

This  service  may,  if  it  prove  neces- 
sar\',  be  duplicated  by  women  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  or  other  large  .\merican 
cities  where  thousands  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  will  I>e  si^ending  time  off  duty. 
But  men  will  be  by  no  means  so  scarce 
here  as  in  England,  and  men  proliably 
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could  be  found  in  sufficient  number 
to  undertake  the  effort. 

Important  as  is  the  Association  work 
in  foreign  lands,  it  is  of  equal  moment 
right  here  at  home,  where  we  are  rais¬ 
ing  and  training  great  armies,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  men  therein  being 
suddenly  removed  trom  civil  to  military 
life.  The  break  from  usual  occupations, 
home  surroundings,  family  influence, 
especially  tor  the  younger  soldiers  and 
sailors,  means  a  wrenching  and  uproot¬ 
ing  complete  and  severe.  These  men 
work  hard,  in  camp  or  at  naval  station, 
but  they  can  not  work  incessantly. 
There  are  periods  of  relaxation  during 
the  day,  and  tens  of  thousands  in  each 
'  of  the  great  camps  find  their  evenings 
unoccupied  to  a  large  extent. 

The  Downhearted  Soldier 

IT  IS  during  such  times  of  idleness 
that  the  enemy  of  a  democratic  army 
creeps  in  —  loneliness,  homesickness. 
Think  of  almost  any  young  man  of  your 
acquaintance  now  in  a  training-camp; 
try  to  imagine  how  utterly  lonely  and 
discouraged  he  would  be,  removed  from 
father  and  mother,  wife  and  child,  if 
he  had  time  to  think  about  them  for 
hours  on  a  stretch,  to  worry  about 
them,  to  brood  over  his  own  situation. 
It  is  just  such  anxiety,  such  brcx)ding, 
that  causes  men  to  become  reckless,  to 
seek  forgetfulness  in  drink,  in  vicious 
associates,  in  anything  or  anybody  that 
will  relieve  their  mental  tension. 

“In  war,”  Napoleon  declared,  “the 
moral  factor  is  three  times  as  important 
as  the  physical.”  The  morale  of  an 
army,  the  spirit  of  troops  and  their  dis¬ 
cipline,  rather  than  brute  strength, 
bring  victory. 

It  is  there  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  con¬ 
ducting  its  vast  war  work,  not  only 
in  behalf  of  the  individual  man,  but 
in  behalf  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
as  a  whole — for  the  success  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  war 
now  being  waged.  It  is  not  enough 
to  break  in  raw  recruits  and  teach  them 
as  much  as  possible  about  the  art  of 
war;  they  must  be  given  recreation, 
entertainment,  all  diversions  of  various 
types  that  will  help  to  make  them  better 
specimens  of  manhood,  that  wdll  keep 
them  from  getting  unhappy,  that  will 
act  as  a  bracing  tonic. 

At  every  cantonment  in  the  United 
States,  at  naval  stations  along  the  coast 
from  Rockford,  Maine,  around  to 
Bremerton  on  Puget  Sound;  at  Olon- 
gapo  in  'the  Philippines,  and  at  far-off 
Shanghai,  the  Army  and  Navy  work 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  in  full  swung. 

The  Association  recently  purchased 
for  similar,  uses  the  old  Royal  Hawai¬ 
ian  Hotel  in  the  heart  of  Honolulu, 
at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  of  which  sum 
$100,000  was  subscril)ed  in  Honolulu. 
This  property,  which  includes  magnifi¬ 
cent  grounds  of  large  extent,  will  serve 
not  only  the  American  Fleet  on  occa¬ 
sion,  but  it  will  be  constantly  occupied 


with  men  in  the  great  army  camps 
near  by,  which  are  destined  to  be  among 
the  strongest  posts  of  the  country. 

Much  closer  to  most  of  us,  however, 
is  the  Great  Lakes  Training-Station 
near  Chicago.  Here  are  stationed  from 
20,000  to  28,000  men  who  have  enlisted 
in  the  Navy.  They  come  from  all  over 
the  West,  and  from  as  far  south  as  New 
Orleans.  Many  of  them  are  but  sixteen- 
year-old  boys,  and  uncounted  numbers 
never  before  have  been  in  a  great  city, 
even  a  large  town.  These  lads  remain 
at  the  Great  Lakes  Training-Station 
for  a  few  months,  and  then  are  shipped 
to  Atlantic  ports  where  men  are  needed. 
Often  they  become  discouraged,  home¬ 
sick;  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
themselves  in  leisure  hours.  Within  a 
short  distance  is  a  great  city  with  all 
its  temptations,  all  its  heartless  schemes 
for  getting  money  at  any  price,  in  any 
w’ay.  And  right  here  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
steps  in,  a§  it  does  at  all  the  other  ports 
and  at  the  army  camps,  bridging  the 
gap  between  home  and  this  strange, 
new  world. 

Does  the  Association  accomplish  its 
task?  Let  me  quote  an  instance  from 
this  Great  Lakes  Naval  Station. 

One  day,  not  long  ago,  a  fine  young 
fellow  walked  into  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  center 
and  approached  one  of  the  secretaries. 

“Look  here,”  he  said,  writhout  pre¬ 
amble,  “I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  owe 
a  lot  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  I  used  to  live 
in  North  Dakota,  but  I  ran  away  from 
home  and  for  five  years  I  haven’t  been 
in  touch  with  Father  and  Mother.  A 
while  ago,  when  you  urged  me  to  write 
home,  I  felt  ashamed,  and  sent  a  letter 
to  Mother.  Since  then  I’ve  had  letters 
from  her,  forgiving  me,  and  yesterday 
came  a  fine  letter  from  my  father.  He 
says  that  since  I’ve  been  man  enough 
to  enlist  in  the  Navy,  it’s  all  right;  and 
that  if  I  want  to  go  home  after  my  four 
years’  service  are  over,  he’ll  turn  over 
three  sections  of  land  to  me.  That’s 
what  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  done  for  me — 
and  you  bet  I’m  going  home  when  my 
term  of  service  is  through.” 

A  Far-reaching  Problem 

CINCE  the  United  States  entered  the 
w’ar,  squads  of  soldiers,  from  four 
to  forty  men,  have  been  guarding 
bridges,  water-works,  public  buildings, 
railways,  etc.,  at  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  points  in  the  interior  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont. 
Many  of  these  men  have  been  living 
far  from  usual  routes  of  communication. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  equipp>ed  an  automo¬ 
bile,  which  it  has  been  sending  from 
point  to  point  in  this  lonely  line  of  out¬ 
posts.  Some  weeks  it  visited  sixty 
different  places,  carrying  for  the  soli¬ 
tary  guards  nearly  a  hundred  phono¬ 
graphs  with  records,  for  which  one  gen¬ 
tleman  contributed  100,000  needles, 
and  presenting  books  provided  for  the 
purpHJse  by  the  thousand.  Some  of  the 
outposts  were  found  in  the  wilderness. 


but  the  “Santa  Claus  Car,”  as  it  is 
knowm,  went  everj-where. 

Far  away,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
continent,  at  Bremerton,  Washington, 
the  Navy  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  sent  to 
the  post-office,  in  a  single  month,  more 
than  150,000  letters  that  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  there  by  youngsters  just  entering 
the  service.  jOne  of  the  secretaries 
voluntarily  vacated  his  office  at  about 
five  o’clock  each  afternoon  so  that  a 
homesick  boy  from  Texas  might  have 
the  room  to  himself,  while  composing 
the  daily  billet-doux  he  sends  back  home 
to  his  “best  girl.” 

In  New  York  City  the  municipal 
government  has  granted  the  Y.  M .  C.  A. 
permission  to  erect  large  tents  in  open 
spaces  along  the  Great  White  Way,  each 
to  serve  as  an  information  bureau  for 
the  100,000  or  more  men  in  khaki  who 
were  to  pass  there  during  the  after¬ 
mobilization  periods.  In  T  wenty-chird 
Street  near  Broadway,  a  large  dormitory 
building  has  been  provided  for  soldiers 
and  sailors  on  leave,  where  they  are  able 
to  obtain  first-rate  beds  for  a  small  sum 
per  night.  In  Chicago,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
hotel  is  taking  care  of  eight  hundred 
soldiers  and  sailors  each  night. 

The  Many  Approaches 

TJESIDES  providing  sleeping  accom- 
modations  when  needed,  and  good 
food  at  low  prices,  books,  magazines, 
newspapers,  writing  materials  and  as 
much  of  the  home  atmosphere  as  can 
possibly  be  created,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  en¬ 
courages  all  sorts  of  athletic  sjx)rts, 
games,  recreations  and  amusements  that 
help  a  man  in  his  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual  growth.  Entertainments  are 
arranged,  everything  is  done  that  will 
tend  to  give  the  boy  an  outlet  for  the 
fun-loving  spirit  of  the  average  .\meri- 
can,  that  will  encourage  him  to  steer 
clear  of  vicious  resorts  and  evil  com- 
p)anions. 

In  this  effort  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  by  no 
means  stands  alone.  Recently  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  War  Work  Council  received  a 
letter  from  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  a 
great  Roman  Catholic  organization,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  hope  that  both  bodies  may 
work  in  fraternal  harmony  for  the  good 
of  the  men  in  the^military  and  naval 
service.  This  letter,  couched  in  terms 
of  cordial  sympathy,  is  extremely  grat¬ 
ifying.  Both  the  Y.  M.  C.  and  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  have  the  same  ob¬ 
jects  in  view ;  as  time  goes  on  they  should 
be  more  and  more  helpful  to  each  other. 
I  am  sure  this  will  prove  to  be  true. 

When  war  broke  out,  and  the  need 
for  great  training-camps  became  ap¬ 
parent,  there  was  an  outburst  of  public 
spirit  from  all  sorts  of  organizations, 
and  from  many  individuals,  who  wished 
to  help  the  men  in  the  camps.  W’ash- 
ington  saw  at  once  that  there  would 
be  difficulty  in  keeping  many  of 
these  organizations  from  duplicating 
effort,  and  from  interfering  with  each 
other;  so  the  President  appointed  a 
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j)ublishers  has  begun  to  issue,  ^ - that  they  heard  at  their  moth- 

under  Y.  M.  C.  A.  auspices,  a  Mil"  3C  *"  childhood, 

weekly  newspaper  in  every  SSH  W  ^  L^L-»  And  its  effectiveness  in  the 

training-camp  in  the  country.  ^  ^  ^  p-  ^  larger  aspects— with  consider- 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  1  _  •" _ 1.  I  able  bodies  of  men  as  distin- 

while  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  spares  ^  guisheil  from  the  individual — is 

neither  time  nor  money  in  serv-  \  evei^-where  as  noticeable.  Some 

ing  bodily  and  mental  needs,  time  ago  a  prominent  army  uf- 

a  religious  organization,  Acer,  Colonel  O'Neil,  was  sent 

a  Christian  association  for  men;  to  the  Philippines  as  senior 

primarily  young  men.  This  corrunand  McKinley, 

being  so,  religious  services  are  When  he  first  took  charge  of  the 

regularly  held,  and  the  atmos-  jxist  the  Y.  M.  C.  .-V.  was  just 

phere  of  the  centers  is  that  work,  and  its 

Christian  fellowship,  of  the  true  buildings  process  of 

brotherhoixl  of  mankind.  No  -  erection.  Though  his  original 

attempt  is  made,  of  course,  in  opinion  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  .\.  work 

the  interest  of  any’  creed  or  de-  ,■  ^  ■  •>!  military  fields  was  not  corn- 

nomination  or  sectarian  doc-  plimentary.  Colonel  O'Neil  re- 

trine.  The  Y.  M.  C.  .A.  is  big  _ ' _ cently  said  to  a  group  of  prom- 

enough  and  broad  enough  to  r^rk^  ~  inent  businessmen  in  San  Diego: 

forget  the  existence  of  bound-  games  arranged  by  the  navy  y.  m.  c  a.,  Norfolk.  “J  spent  many,  many  hours 

aries  which  would  hinder  rather  luxurious  hotel  in  Honolulu  is  now  a  a  day  sitting  on  summary  courts 

than  help  its  effort.  Further-  martial,  but  after  the  .\ssocia- 

more,  while  cordial  invitation  is  tion  got  its  work  under  way  the 

extended  to  those  wishing  to  is  a  strong  tonic  to  boys  the  world  over.  courts  martial  decreased  by 

attend  its  religious  meetings,  seventy-five  jier  cent.;  and  I 

this  side  of  its  work  is  not  permitted  down  in  the  souls  of  most  men —  give  all  credit  to  the  .Association.” 
to  obtrude  itself  unnecessarily.  Yet  a  whether  they  know  it  or  not — is  a  deep  To  glimpse  something  of  the  sustain- 
stranger  to  Y.  M.  C.  .A.  activities  would  religious  instinct.  Men  in  camp  know  ing,  the  reconciling  power  of  this  great 
be  astonished  to  see  the  hundreds  of  thev  are  being  trained  in  the  deadliest  new  factor  in  the  business  of  mo<lern 


KEEPING  THE  HOME  HRES  BURNING 


Commission  on  Training-camp  .Activ¬ 
ities,  with  Raymond  Fosdick  as  chair¬ 
man,  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  clearing-house 
for  the  many  enterprises,  .And  it  is  in 
cooperation  with  this  commission  that 
the  Y.  M.  C.  .A.  is  doing  its  work  of  en¬ 
tertainment,  recreation,  and  its  service 
in  general  to  the 
soldiers  now  in  the 
thirty-two  camps 
and  permanent  can¬ 
tonments.  .All  the 
entertainment  and 
amusement  re¬ 
sources  of  the 
country  are  being 
mobilized  for  this 
purpose.  Some  of 
the  most  distin¬ 
guished  actors,  ac¬ 
tresses,  and  musi¬ 
cians  are  arranging 
to  give  part  or  all 
of  their  time  to  this 
work,  .And  recent¬ 
ly  a  committee  of 
eminent  newspaper 


men,  the  thousands  sometimes,  who 
voluntarily  gather  in  army  camps,  at 
naval  stations  and  on  shipboard  for  the 
hour  of  prayer,  the  appeal  for  higher 
standards  of  fixing,  the  reading  of  com¬ 
forting  passages  from  the  Bible,  and 
the  singing  of  familiar  hymns.  .Away’ 


work  possible  for  human  beings.  They 
know  they  may  come  through  the  next 
year  afix’e — or  they  may  be  cut  down 
instantly  at  any  moment.  As  nex’er 
before  they  face,  to-day,  the  most  mo¬ 
mentous  question,  the  grax'est,  which  a 
man  can  put  to  himself:  ‘7/<ne  soon 
must  /  die?” 

I  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  multitudes  of 
I  men  in  this  situation, 
and  for  the  first  time 
thinking  about  the 
future,  should  insen¬ 
sibly  find  themselve-«i 
drawn  to  the  com¬ 
pany  of  others  tKcu- 
pied  with  the  same 
thoughts?  Such  men 
have  no  time  for 
theological  sermons; 
they  want  the  prom¬ 
ise,  the  as.surances. 
simple  messages  of 
faith;  they’  want  to 
hear  and  to  sing  the 
old  familiar  hvmns 
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pean  war  before  this. 

Prior  to  the  war 
with  Spain  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A,  did  no  special 
work  with  the  Army 
or  the  Navy.  But  on 
April  25, 1898,  three  days 
after  President  McKin¬ 
ley  issued  his  first  call 
for  volunteers,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Committee 
met  in  New  York,  and 
formed  a  sub -commit¬ 
tee  divided  into  three 
departments:  the  Exec¬ 
utive,  for  general  super¬ 
vision,  with  John  J.  Mc¬ 
Cook  as  chairman;  the 
Department  of  General 
Work,  for  the  direction 
of  social,  physical,  and 

THE  RAW  RECRUIT,  FRESH  FROM  AMERICA’S  COUNTRYSIDE,  rplivioils  effort  inrliiHinff 
FINDS  A  CHEERING,  HOMEUKE  WELCOME  AT  THE  ARMY  OR  Bible  claSSCS  with 

Charles  W.  McAlpin  as 
with  their  families.  It  is  compara-  chairman;  and  the  Evangelistic  De- 
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tively  easy  for  the  British  soldier  to  partment,  for  the  promotion  of  re¬ 


war,  you  have  only  to  wander  after 
nightfall  through  the  serried  lines  of 
tents  and  buildings  of  any  of  the  camps 
or  cantonments  the  country  over, 
where  are  gathered  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  Americans,  training,  or 
waiting  for  the  word  to  go  “over  there” 
— nearly  all  of  them  lonely  and  strange, 
away  from  home  for  the  first  time, 
hungry  for  a  reassuring  word,  a  little 
music,  a  cheering  song. 

In  all  these  camps,  sometimes  in 
every  regiment  of  the  camp,  the  great 
white  “Y”  tent  is  the  social  center,  the 
“parlor,”  the  “sitting-room”  for  all  the 
men — where,  under  the  skilful  hospital¬ 
ity  of  the  secretary,  they  gather  after 
mess,  laboring  over  ink-bottles  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  stationery  at  the  home 
letters,  singing  to  the  tinkle  of  the  usu¬ 
ally  ancient,  but  still  soundful,  donated 
piano,  getting  a  book  or  two  from  the 
tent  library.  Even  on  the  evening  of 
pay-day  you’ll  find  them  there  in  not 
noticeably  diminished  numbers. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  all  Fronts 


get  home  on  furlough  for  the  same  pur- 
p)ose.  But  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
for  American  soldiers  to  go  home  for 
a  rest — practically  imp>ossible  to  all  but 
a  very  few. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  the  American 
W^ar  Work  Council  months  ago  worked 
out  projects  whereby  boys  in  Uncle 
Sam’s  khaki,  on  leave  from  the  front, 
would  have  opjxirtunity  to  pass  their 
leisure  time  in  a  famous  resort  of  the 
French  Alps. 

As  this  paper  is  being  finished,  cables 
come  from  Paris  outlining  the  plans, 
which  include  taking  over  a  number  of 
large  and  splendid  hotels  by  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  conducting  them  for  soldiers  on 
leave  at  the  lowest  possible  expense 
compatible  with  first-class  service;  the 
Association  secretaries  arranging  all 
kinds  of  Alpine  summer  and  w’inter 
sports,  providing  concerts,  motion-pic¬ 
ture  entertainments,  and  bringing  to 
the  resorts  the  best  theatrical  and  musi¬ 
cal  companies  obtainable  in  the  amuse¬ 
ment  world. 

As  new  needs  develop,  as  new  oppor- 


ligious  effort  at  the  different  camps, 
with  Dwight  L.  Moody  as  chair¬ 
man. 

During  the  p>eriod  of  the  Spanish  War 
more  than  eight  thousand  men  in  the 
various  gosp>el  meetings  openly  took 
a  stand  for  the  Christian  life.  And  as 
for  the  non-religious  work,  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  months  of  1898, 
so  many  of  the  American  boys  WTOte 
home  on  Y.  M.  C.  A.  stationery  that 
they  consumed  more  than  thirty  barrels 
of  ink! 

New — its  work  and  opportunity  of 
service  just  beginning!  And  the  vision 
of  this  opportunity  has  been  caught  by 
men  and  women  of  energy  or  position 
who  have  made  possible  the  beginning 
of  its  realization. 

The  personalities  who  are  behind  the 
Association  work  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  are  too  numerous  to  describe. 
Mr.  William  Sloane,  who  is  its  center, 
however,  as  chairman  of  the  War  VV’ork 
Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  is  fairly 
representative  of  the  type  of  energetic 
business  executive  of  broad  vision  and 


TO  INDICATE  clearly  how  impor-  tunities  arise  for  helping  the  men,  the  great  heart  who  is  leaving  nothing  un- 
tant  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  is  regarded  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  promises  to  be  done  with  the  resources  at  his  com- 
*  as  an  adjunct  to  the  modern  army,  it  on  the  joli — and  to  deliver  the  goods,  mand,  for  the  safety,  health,  comfort 
may  now  be  said  that  while  one  of  its  as  well.  and  moral  surroundings  of  the  Amer- 

American  representatives  was  at  the  Its  National  War  Work  Council  is  ican  Ixiys  in  this  war.  And  back  of  him 
fighting  front  in  France,  for  some  eight  composed  of  business  and  professional  there  has  been  generous  support  of  the 
or  ten  weeks,  studying  the  needs  of  the  men,  many  of  whom  have  given  up  finest  kind. 

American  troops  soon  to  be  in  action,  their  lifelong  occupations  for  the  dur- 

both  the  French  and  the  Italian  Gov-  ation  of  the  war.  They  are  work-  A  LL  this  is  why  there  is,  in  the  tented 
ernments  formally  requested  the Amer-  ing  day  and  night,  and  harder  than  plains  of  the  world  and  in  the 
ican  Y.  M.  C.  to  install  and  carry  they  ever  worked  before.  Most  of  hearts  of  its  multitudes  of  fighting  men 
forward  similar  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service  for  them,  in  fact  all  of  them,  are  beyond  far  fr-om  the  hearth,  a  Christmas  at  all 
their  own  great  armies — this  a  startling  military  age;  but  they  are  doing  every-  substantial  and  real, 
innovation  for  the  troops  of  Italy  and  thing  that  can  be  done,  and  will  con-  To  these  multitudes  theY.  M.C.  A. 
France,  as  well  as  a  striking  compliment  tinue  to  do  all  possible  to  uphold  the  station  will  represent  the  spirit  of 
to  the  American  Y.  M.C.  A.  Ixiys  at  the  front  and  in  training-camps  jieace  and  goo<l-will  even  to  the  brink 

When  war-weary  soldiers  of  France  prepared  to  go  to  the  front.  of  death,  because  it,  more  than  any- 

come  out  of  the  trenches  and  obtain  And  the  striking  thought  is  that  this  thing  else,  lalwrs  inccs.santly  to  “keep 
needed  leaves  of  absence,  it  is  easy  for  — all  this,  is  new.  'I'here  was  nothing  the  home  fires  burning”  in  the  hearts 
them  to  go  to  their  homes  and  find  like  it  before  the  Spanish  American  of  the  boys  while  they  are  at  their 
recreation  amid  familiar  scenes  and  War.  Nothing  like  it  in  any  Euro-  great  task. 
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JUDITH  OF  BLUE 
LAKE  RANCH 


AUTHOR  OF  “UNDER  HANDICAP."  “THE  OUTLAW'.-’  ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  W.  HERBERT  DUNTON 


Blue  lake  ranch,  wUH  its  ten 

thousand  acres  of  cattle  and  horse- 
range,  dairy-farms  and  olive  groves,  was 
acquired  and  built  up  by  the  energy  of 
Luke  Sanford.  It  should  be  prosperous, 
but,  on  Sanford’s  death,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  three  part-owners;  Sanford’s 
daughter,  Judith;  Pollock  Hampton,  a 
young  Slander;  and  a  third  person,  who 
does  not  appear  in  the  story'.  Its  man¬ 
agement  is  entrusted  by  them  to  Bayne 
Trevors,  who  is  delil)erately  planning  to 
ruin  the  ranch  so  that  it  may  fall  cheaply 
into  the  hands  of  the  Western  Lumber 
Company,  owners  of  a  neighboring  estate, 
for  whom  Trevors  is  secretly  working. 

Judith  Sanford,  who  has  been  educating 
herself  to  fill  her  father’s  place,  acquires 
a  second  share  of  ownership  in  the  ranch, 
and  unexpectedly  appears  on  the  scene  to 
take  charge.  She  dismisses  the  enragetl 
Trevors  at  pistol  point,  and  immediately 
impresses  the  men  with  her  capability  by 
riding  the  most  intractable  bronco  of  the 
ranch.  Preparing  for  Trevors’s  revenge, 
she  sounds  the  loyalty  of  her  men,  and  calls 
to  her  assistance  “Doc”  Tripp,  a  trusted 
employee  of  her  father’s  who  was  dis¬ 
charged  by  Trevors.  Itecause  of  his  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  ruinous  and  teachcrous 
practises  of  the  manager.  Judith,  inspect¬ 
ing  the  ranch,  fimls  these  methods  every¬ 
where  being  carried  out  by’  the  men,  most 


HAMPTON  S  CAPTIVE  RODE 
THAT  NIGHT  BETWEEN 
HAMPTON  AND  JUDITH. 
DOWN  TO  THE  RANCH- 
HOUSE. 


of  whom  are  Trevors’s  henchmen.  She 


discharges  some,  and  many  others  leave, 
under  encouragement  from  the  Western 
Lumber  Company,  threatening  thereby 
to  cripple  the  ranch. 

Rumors  that  the  ranch  is  insolvent  are 
spread  among  the  men.  and  a  messenger, 
returning  from  Rocky  Bend  on  pay-day 
with  the  ranch  salaries,  is  waylaid  and 
robbed  in  a  lonely  pass.  Bud  I^e,  using 
fast  horses  in  relays,  makes  a  second  trip 
to  Rocky  Bend  for  the  gold.  On  the  re¬ 
turn  his  horse  is  killed  under  him  by  a  silent 
shot  from  some  covert  in  the  cliffs,  but  he 
arrives  in  time  to  save  the  good  faith  of  the 
men  in  Judith  and  the  ranch. 

CHAPTER  SEVES 

Bud  Lee  Shows  Another  Side 

N  THE  Blue  Lake  Ranch  there 
was  more  than  one  man  ready 
to  scoff  at  the  idea  of  a  robliery 
like  this  one,  frank  enough  to 
voice  the  suspicion:  “It’s  just  a  stall 
for  time!”  So  much  had  last  week’s 
rumor  done  for  them,  preparing  them 


to  expect  something  that  would  set 
aside  the  customary  monthly  pay-day. 

But  when  they  had  seen  Charlie  Mil¬ 
ler’s  bruised  head  and  heard  his  story; 
when  they  had  sat  on  their  horses  and 
looked  down  at  the  animal  which  had 
Ixxn  shot  under  Bud  Lee,  they  were 
silent.  And,  Iwsides,  when  long  after 
dark  they  came  in  liehind  Carson  from 
a  fruitless  quest,  their  jxiy  was  ready  for 
them  as  formerly,  in  gold  and  silver. 

Major  Langworthy  imbilxKl  an  un¬ 
usually  large  numlxT  of  cocktails,  and 
long  Ixfore  noon  of  the  following  day 
had  suggested  that  the  ranch  l)e  put 
immediately  under  militan,'  law,  hint¬ 
ing  that  a  militan,'-mustachioed  gen¬ 
tleman  be  appointed  commanding 
general  of  the  Blue  Lake  forces,  and 
forming  w'ithin  his  own  mind  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  himself  in  the  office,  revolver  on 
table,  cocktail  at  ellK)w,  directing  the 
maneuvers  from  this  point  of  van¬ 
tage,  not  to  say  safety. 


Mrs.  Langworthy  rufflerl  her  feathers 
and  snifferl  when  Jmlith’s  name  was 
mentioned.  It  was  ixrfectly  clear  to 
her  that  all  the  rufhans  of  the  West 
would  l)e  quick  to  take  the  a<lvantage 
arising  from  the  fact  of  a  rowdy  girl  as¬ 
suming  men’s  pantaUnins.  So,  in  her 
indignation,  Mrs.  I^ngworthy  herself 
expressed  it. 

“I  am  rather  inclined  to  think, 
Mama,”  said  Marcia  quietly,  “that  you 
don’t  do  Judith  justice.” 

Trevors,  with  little  to  say  to  any  one, 
took  his  departure  in  the  forenoon, 
extracting  from  Hampton  the  promise 
to  ride  over  and  see  the  lumber  camp 
some  day  .soon. 

Judith,  held  at  the  office  by  a  lot  of 
first-of-the-month  details,  did  not  get 
away  until  close  to  eleven  o’clock  that 
morning.  Then  she  rode  swiftly  down 
the  river,  a  purpose  of  her  own  in  mind. 

-At  the  store  she  stopjH*d  for  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  word  with  Charlie  Miller,  who 
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had  long  forgotten  his  own  hurt  in  his 


is  a  handy  thing  for  a  man  shooting 
under  cover,”  he  said.  “Then  rig  up 
your  gun  with  a  silencer  and  get  off 
at  fair  range,  half  a  mile  and  up,  with 
a  telescope  sight,  and  it’s  real  nice  fun 
picking  folks  off!” 

“All  of  that  spells  preparation,”  sug¬ 
gested  Judith. 


this  point  Lee  yesterday  had  heard 
the  second  bullet  singing  dangerously 
near.  It  had  struck  the  fir,  and  plainly 
had  been  fired  from  some  point  off  to 
the  right  of  the  canon.  Her  eyes  went 
swiftly  after  his,  up  the  cliff  walls. 

“I  doped  it  out  while  I  was  running,” 
he  went  on.  “Look  at  the  way  the 
trees  grow  here.  If 
a  man  was  on  the 
cliffs  shooting  at 
me,  and  coming 
that  close  to  wing¬ 
ing  me,  why,  he’d 
have  to  be  off  to 
the  right.  These 
big  pines  would 
shut  him  off  from 
the  other  side.  It’s 
open  and  shut  there 
were  two  of  them. 
.\nd  darn  good 
shots,”  he  added 


grief  and  anger  that  he  had  lost  her 
thousand  dollars  for  her. 

“What’s  a  thousand  dollars,  Charlie?” 
she  laughed  at  him.  “We’ll  lose  many 
a  thousand,  and  make  many  a  thousand 
before  the  year  dies.” 

Just  below  the  Lov 
she  came  upon  Doc 
Tripp.  He  was  in 
one  of  the  quaran¬ 
tine  hog  corrals,  his 
sleeves  rolled  up, 
a  puzzled  look  of 
worry  puckering 
his  boyish  face. 

“What’s  up, 

Doc?”  Judith  rein¬ 
ed  in  and  stopped 
for  a  few  words. 

“Don’t  know, 

Judy.  That’s  what 
gets  my  mad  up. 

Just  performed  an 
autopsy  on  one  of 
your  Poland-China 
gilts.” 

“Found  it  dead?” 
asked  Judith. 

“Killed  it,” 
grunted  Tripp. 

“Sick.  Half  a  doz¬ 
en  more  are  off 
their  feed  and  don’t 
look  right.  A  man’s 
always  afraid  of  the 
cholera.  .\nd,” 
stubbornly, “I 
won’t  believe  it! 

There’s  been  no 
chance  of  infec¬ 
tion;  why,  there’s 
not  an  infected 
herd  this  side  of 
the  Bagley  ranch, 
sixty  miles  the 
other  side  of  Rocky 
Bend,  a  hundred 
miles  from  here. 

But,  just  the  same, 

I’m  taking  tem¬ 
peratures  this 
morning  and  hav¬ 
ing  my  herders  cut 
out  ail  the  dull- 
looking  ones  and 
break  the  herds 
up.” 

“Not  getting  nerves?  .\re  you.  Doc?” 
.\nd  Judith  spurred  on  down  the  valley. 

T>  EFORE  she  came  to  the  spot  where 
Bud  Lee’s  horse  had  been  shot,  she 
came  upon  Lee  himself.  A  rifle  across 
his  arm,  he  was  sitting  on  his  horse  in 
the  road,  looking  up  at  the  cliffs  of 
Squaw  Creek  Canon. 

“Well,  Lee,”  she  said.  “What  do 
you  make  of  it?” 

He  showed  no  surprise  at  seeing  her, 
and  answered  slowly,  that  far-away  look 
in  his  eyes  as  though  he  were  alone  still, 
speaking  simply  to  Bud  Lee. 

“Using  smokeless  powder  nowadays 


dryly. 

Briefly  he  went 
on  to  give  her  the 
rest  of  the  results 
of  his  two-hour 
seeking  for  some¬ 
thing  definite.  If 
she’d  ride  on  a  lit¬ 
tle  she’d  come  to 
the  spot  where,  his 
horse  had  been 
killed;  she  would 
see  in  the  road 
the  signs  where,  at 
Tripp’s  orders,  the 
carcass  had  been 
dragged  away. 
From  there,  look¬ 
ing  off  to  the  left, 
up  the  cliffs,  she 
would  see  the  spot 
which  Lee  believed 
had  harbored  one 
of  the  riflemen. 
High  above  the 
canon  rose  the 
rocky  pinnacle  he 
had  marked  yester¬ 
day,  with  brush 
standing  tall  in  a 
little  depression. 

“Indian  Head!” 
broke  in  Judith 
slowly,  gazing  up¬ 
ward.  “Bud  Lee, 
I’ll  bet  a  horse  you’re  right.  .  .  .” 

“And,”  said  Lee,  swinging  from  the 
saddle,  “I’m  going  up  there  to  have  a 
little  look  around.” 

In  an  instant  the  girl  was  at  his  side. 

“I  am  going  up  with  you,”  she  said 
simply. 

He  looked  at  her  curiously,  making 
no  reply.  Then  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  .\n  angry  flush  came  to 
the  girl’s  cheeks,  but  she  went  on  with 
him.  Not  a  word  passed  between 
them  during  the  entire  hour  required 
to  climb  the  steep  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  come  under  the  cliffs  rising  in 
lonely  dignity,  known  as  Indian  Head. 


AND  HERE  AGAIN,  STARTUNG  HIM  FOR  A  SECOND  TIME,  JUDITH  RODE  UP. 

He  nodded.  When  he  offered  no 
further  remark,  but  sat  staring  up  at 
the  cliffs  Judith  asked: 

“What  else  have  you  learned  by 
coming  back  down  here?  Anything?” 

“There  were  two  men,  anyway.  I’d 
guess,  three.  The  one  who  stuck  up 
Charlie  and  then  drifted  while  the 
drifting  was  good.  Then  the  two  other 
jaspers  that  tried  to  wing  me.” 

“How  do  you  know  that?” 

“My  horse  that  was  shot,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “got  it  in  the  left  side  of  the 
neck.  Now,  look  at  that  hole  in  the 
little  fir-tree  yonder.” 

Judith  saw  what  he  meant,  now.  At 


But  in  Lee’s  glance  there  was  nothing  their  search,  in  the  reward  of  the  signs 
of  approval.  There  were  two  kinds  of  which  they  found,  they  forgot,  both 
women,  as  he  had  said,  and  ...  of  them,  to  maintain  their  reser\-e. 

“Pretty  steep  climb  from  here  up,”  In  the  clump  of  brush,  close  to  the 
he  remarked  bluntly.  outer  fringe,  behind  a  low,  broad  boul- 

“For  a  valley  man  or  a  cobble-poun-  der,  a  man  had  lain  on  his  belly  no 
der,  maybe,”  was  Judith’s  rejoinder.  longer  ago  than  yesterday.  Brok- 
Thereafter  they  did  not  again  speak  en  twigs  showed  it,  a  small  bush  crush- 
until,  after  nearly  another  hour,  they  ed  down  told  of  it,  the  marks  of  his 
at  last  came  to  the  crest  of  Indian  toes  in  some  of  the  st)fter  soil  pro- 
Head.  -\nd  here,  in  the  eagerness  of  claimed  it  elocjuently.  .-Xnd,  had  other 

signs  been  required,  there  they  were: 

•*» two  empty  brass  cartridges  where  the 
/  automatic  ejector  had  thrown  them 

*  several  feet  away.  Lee  picked  up  one 

of  the  shells. 

.%  “Latest  thing  in  an  up-to-the-minute 

^  '  Savage,”  he  told  her.  “That  gun  is 

4'  ^  good  for  twice  the  distance  he  use<l  it 

0  for.  I’m  in  tolerable  luck  to  be  moun- 

&  0  tain-climbing  to-day,  I  guessl” 

p  While  Judith  visualized  just  what  had 

I  occurred,  saw  the  tall  man — he  must 

4  A  have  been  tall  for  his  boot  toes  to 

3  scratch  the  earth  yonder  while  his 

^  -•  V  s  rifle-barrel  lay  for  support  across  the 

in  *  SSr*'  boulder  in  front — resting  his  gun  and 

^  A  .  tiring  down  into  the  canon — Lee  was 

back,  saying  shortly: 

“What  do  you  think?  There’s  a 
H|k  plain  trail  up  here,  old  as  the  hills,  but 

'  ti(>-top  for  s[)eedy  going.” 

“.'\nd,”  said  Judith  wnthout  looking 
down  into  the  next  saddle, 
to  the  north  of  that  ridge,  curves  up 
again  and  follows  for  two  miles.  Then, 
^  with  monuments  all  along  the  way,  it 

J  *  runs  straight  to  the  Upper  End  and 

comes  down  from  the  northeast  to  the 

III  looked  at  her  wondering. 

knew  about  all  the  time 

1  we  hadn’t  been  on  our  high 

horses,”  she  told  him  quietly,  “I  should 
about  it’s  the  old 
Indian  Trail.  If  the  man  we  want 
turned  east,  then  he  went  right  on  to 
before  he  stopped  putting  one 
front  of  the  other.  Unless  he 
^  hid  out  all  night,  which  I  don’t  believe.” 

‘  “What  makes  you  think  he  went  that 

i  „  A  “There’s  no  other  trail  up  here  that 

Kv^HoB  *  ^  anywhere.  If  he  left  this  one  for 

'x  >  ^  V  •  a  short  cut  he’d  know,  if  he  knows  any- 

V  ^  thing,  that  he’d  have  to  take  a  chance 

every  ten  stepsof  breaking  his  neck  in  the 
\  dark.  Now,”  and  she  rose  swiftly,  con- 

fronting  him,  “the  thing  for  you  to  do, 
^^B^HB  Bud  Lee,  is  to  get  back  to  your  horse, 

vs  »v.  vs  r.  take  the  road,  make  time  getting  to  the 

Upper  Fmd  and  see  what  you  can  see 
^BBB  there!” 

^B^^  Back  they  went,  taking  half  the  time 

^BP  /  lo  return  to  their  horses  that  it  had 

taken  them  to  go  up.  lA)sing  no  time, 
they  rode  back  to  the  ranch-house 
dP  %  where  Judith,  with  no  word  of  adieu, 

left  him  to  go  to  the  house.  Lee 
made  a  late  lunch,  saddled  another 
horse,  and  when  the  bunk-house  clock 
stood  at  a  quarter  of  four,  started  for 
the  ride  to  the  Upper  End. 


BACK  THEY  WENT. 
TAKING  HALF  OF  THE 
TIME  TO  RETURN  TO 
THEIR  HORSES  THAT 
IT  HAD  TAKEN  THEM 
TO  GO  UP. 
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“That  girl’s  got  the  savvy,”  was  his 
one  remark  to  himself. 

Blue  Lake,  while  but  three  miles 
further  eastward,  flashed  its  jeweled 
waters  into  the  sun  from  a  plane 
fully  five  hundred  feet  higher  than  the 
tall  chimneys  of  the  ranch-house. 
Alx)ut  it  stood  the  most  precipitate 
granite  cliffs  to  be  found  hereabouts. 
They  rose,  sheer  and  majestic,  still 
another  five  hundred  feet,  here  and 
there  eight  hundred  and  a  thousand. 
The  lake,  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  cir¬ 
cular  like  some  polished  mirror  pre¬ 
sented  by  an  ancient  giant  to  his  lady¬ 
love,  was  shut  in  everywhere  by  these 
crags  and  cliffs  save  at  the  west,  where 
the  overflowing  water,,  going  to  swell 
the  turbulent  river,  poured  like  molten 
cr>'stal  through  a  wide  gorge. 

The  further  cliffs  marked  the  eastern 
boundary  line  of  the  ranch.  Be¬ 
yond  them  lay  a  small  plateau,  scarcely 
of  greater  acreage  than  the  lake  itself, 
itself  rimmed  about  on  three  sides  by 
still  other  steep  precipices. 

Lee,  coming  to  the  water’s  edge, 
along  the  trail  which  led  from  the 
Upper  End  feeding-grounds,  stopped 
here,  seeking  to  guess  where  the  end 
of  the  old  Indian  Trail  came  down. 
.\nd  here  again,  startling  him  for  a 
second  time,  Judith  rode  up. 

She,  too,  had  a  fresh  horse;  she  too 
now  carried  across  her  arm  a  rifle. 
Bud  Lee  frowned. 

“What  makes  you  so  certain.  Bud 
Lee,”  was  her  abrupt  word  of  greeting, 
“that  Bavne  Trevors  is  back  of  this 
deal?” 

“When  did  I  say  that?”  he  countered. 
“Yesterday,  when  I  told  you  Charlie 
Miller  had  been  held  up,  you  inti¬ 
mated  that  a  long-headed  man  had 
planned  the  whole  thing.  That  means 
Trevors,  doesn’t  it?” 

“One  of  us,”  said  Lee  calmly,  ignor¬ 
ing  her  question  and  looking  her  straight 
in  the  eyes,  “is  going  back.  Which  one?” 

“Neither!”  she  retorted  promptly. 
She  even  smiled  confidently  at  him. 
“For  I  wop’t.  .\nd  you  won’t.” 

“Do  you  need  to  be  told,”  he  asked 
her  coolly,  “that  this  is  no  sort  of  job 
for  a  girl?  You’d  only  be  in  the  way.” 

“If  you  want  glittering  generalities,” 
she  jeered  at  him,  “then  listen  to  this: 
A  man’s  job,  first,  last  and  all  the  time, 
is  to  be  chivalrous  to  a  woman!  And 
not  a  bumptious  boor!” 

.\nd  with’  that  she  spurred  by  him, 
taking  the  trail  which  led  off  to  the 
right  and  so  under  the  cliffs  where  a 
great,  ragged  chasm  opened  into  them. 
In  spite  of  him.  Bud  Lee  grinned  after 
her.  .\nd,  seeing  that  she  was  not  to  be 
turned  back,  he  followed. 

They  left  their  horses  and  following 
the  old  footpath,  made  their  way  in¬ 
to  the  chasm  deeper  and  deeper,  and 
little  by  little  climbed  upward.  The 
climb  was  less  difficult  than  it  looked, 
and  fifteen  minutes  brought  them  to  the 


upland  plateau.  And  to  the  door  of  an 
old  cabin,  made  of  logs,  set  back  in  a 
tiny  grove  of  cedars. 

“I  haven’t  been  here  for  a  year,” 
cried  the  girl,  forgetful  of  the  constraint 
which  had  held  them  until  now.  “It’s 
like  getting  back  home  for  the  first 
time!  I  love  it.” 

“So  do  I,”  Lee  said  within  himself. 
“.\nd  it’s  the  closest  thing  to  home  I’ve 
got!” 

“Look!”  exclaimed  Judith.  “Some 
one  has  been  repairing  the  old  cabin! 
He’s  made  a  bench  yonder  under  the 
big  tree,  too.  .^nd  he  has  walled  in  the 
spring  with  rocks,  and  .  .  .  Who  in 
the  world  can  it  l)e?  There’s  even  a 
little  flower  garden,  wild  flowers!” 

But  Lee,  for  no  reason  clear  to  him¬ 
self,  flushed.  He  offered  no  explana¬ 
tion  at  first.  Here  he  spent  many  a  day 
when  he  could  have  a  few  hours  to  him¬ 
self,  lying  on  the  gra-ss,  looking  out  over 
the  immensity  of  the  wilderness;  here 
he  came  many  a  night  to  sleep  under 
the  stars,  far  from  the  other  boys,  when 
his  soul  craved  solitude;  here  upon 
many  a  Sunday,  when  work  was  slack, 
did  he  come  to  smoke  alone,  loaf  alone, 
read  from  the  few  books  on  the  shelves. 

“Maybe,”  he  suggested  at  last,  when 
it  was  clear  that  Judith  was  going 
straight  to  the  door,  “this  is  where  our 
stick-up  gents  hang  out!  Choice  place 
for  a  cut-throat  to  hibernate,  huh?” 

“I  don’t  believe  it,”  answered  Judith 
pKJsitiv'ely.  “The  man  who  made  his 
hermitage  here  has  a  soul!” 

Behind  her  back  Lee  smiled.  The 
flush  came  again  into  his  face. 

“We’ve  got  something  to  do,”  he 
said  hastily,  “without  wasting  time 
jK)king  into  old  shacks.  Where’s  the 
Indian  trail  you  talked  alx)Ut?” 

“Shack!”  cried  Judith  indignantly. 
“You  make  me  sick.  Bud  Lee!  I’d 
rather  own  this  cabin — live  here,  than 
have  a  palace  on  Fifth  Avenue!” 

OHP!  knocked  at  the  door,  knowing 
^  that  silence  would  answer  her,  but 
hoping  to  have  a  man,  calm-eyed,  gentle¬ 
voiced,  a  romantic  hermit  in  all  of  his 
picturesqueness,  come  to  the  door. 

“Going  in?”  asked  Lee  in  well  sim¬ 
ulated  carelessness. 

“No,”  she  told  him  freezingly.  “Why 
should  I?  Would  you  want  people 
poking  about  into  your  home  just  be¬ 
cause  it  was  in  the  heart  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  and  you  w’eren’t  there  to  drive 
them  out?” 

“No,”  answered  Bud  gravely.  “Now 
that  you  ask  me,  I  wouldn’t!  Let’s 
go  find  that  trail.” 

“But,”  continued  Judith,  “not  being 
a  fool,  and  realizing  that  one  of  the  men 
we  want  might  possibly  be  in  hiding  in 
here,  I  am  going  to  peek  in.” 

“Not  being  a  fool,”  he  repeated  after 
her,  adding  gently,  “and  being  a  girl, 
which  means  filled  with  curiosity.” 

A  disdainful  shoulder  gave  him  his 
answer.  The  door  was  unlocked,  after 


immemorial  Western  custom,  and  Judith 
opened  it.  Lee  heard  her  little  gasp  of 
pure  delight. 

“He’s  a  dear,  the  man  who  lives 
here!”  she  announced  positively.  “You 
can  just  tell  by  looking  at  his  home.” 

Looking  in  over  her  shoulder.  Bud 
Lee  wondered  just  what  in  his  one-room 
shanty  had  caught  her  enthusiasm.  He 
w'as  secretly  pleased  that  it  had  done  so, 
though  that  “it”  was  somewhat  vague 
in  his  masculine  mind.  There  was  the 
rock  fireplace  with  an  iron  hook  protrud¬ 
ing  from  each  side  for  coffee-pot  and 
stew-pot;  a  bunk  with  a  blanket 
smoothed  over  cedar  boughs;  a  little 
shelf  with  a  dozen  books;  little  else,  so 
far  as  he  could  see  or  remember,  tocatch 
at  Judith’s  delight.  Yet  she,  look¬ 
ing  through  woman’s  eyes,  read  in  one 
quick  “peek”  the  character  of  the  dwel¬ 
ler  in  this  abode.  One  who  was  con¬ 
tent  with  little,  who  loved  a  clean, 
outdoor  life,  and  who  was  tranquilly 
above  the  pettiness  of  life.  Judith 
closed  the  door  softly. 

“I’d  like  to  look  inside  his  books!” 
she  confessed.  “But  I  won’t.” 

The  lean  horse  foreman  chuckled. 
Judith  sniffed  at  him. 

“You  haven’t  any  curiosity  about 
such  things  as  books,”  she  retorted. 
“To  be  sure,  why  should  you  have?” 

Again,  leaving  the  cabin,  she  went 
before  him.  Going  straight  across  the 
plateau  she  showed  him  where  one  could 
clamber  up  a  rather  steep  way  to  the 
ridge.  Once  up  there  it  was  but  ten 
minutes  until,  in  a  hollow,  they  found 
the  monument  marking  a  trail,  a  stone 
set  upon  a  boulder. 

It  was  after  five  o’clock.  When, 
following  the  trail  back  and  forth  in  its 
winding  along  the  side  of  the  ridge, 
they  found  the  signs  they  sought,  it 
was  fast  growing  dark.  But  there,  in 
a  narrow  defile  where  loose  soil  had 
filtered  down,  were  tracks  left  by  a  large 
boot.  Lee  went  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees  to  study  them  in  the  dusk.  He 
got  up  with  a  little  grunt  and  moved 
down  the  trail.  .Again  he  found  tracks, 
this  time  more  clearly  defined.  .So 
dark  was  it  now  that  they  had  lighted 
several  matches. 

“Two  men,”  he  announced  wonder- 
ihgly.  “Fresh  tracks,  too.  Made  this 
morning  or  last  night.  I’ll  bet!  One 
coming  east  from  Indian  Head.  The 
other  coming  west  from  the  plateau 
behind  us!  VV’ho’s  he?  Where’d  he 
come  from?” 

“He’s  the  second  of  the  two  men  who 
shot  at  you,”  said  Judith  quickly. 
“Don’t  I  know  every  trail  in  this  neck 
of  the  woods.  Bud  Lee?  He  followed 
another  old,  worn-out  trail  on  the  south 
side  of  the  ranch.  They  met  here,  I 
knew  they  would!” 

“W’hat  for?”  Lee  frowned  through 
the  darkness  at  her  eager  face.  “What 
would  they  want  to  get  together  for? 
If  they  had  any  sense  they  would 
scatter  and  clean  out  of  the  country.” 
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“Unless,”  Judith  reminded  him, 
“they  don’t  intend  to  clean  out  at  all! 
Unless  they  mean  to  stick  to  the  cliffs 
and  trj’  their  hands  again  at  their  sort 
of  game.  They’ll  figure  that  we  will 
expect  them  to  be  a  long  way  from  here 
by  now,  won’t  they?  Then  where 
would  they  be  safer  than  right  here  in 
these  mountains?  Give  me  a  rifle  and 
something  to  eat,  and  I’ll  defy  an  army 
getting  me  out  there.  And  think  of  it: 
If  this  is  Trevors’s  work,  if  he  means 
business,  think  what  two  gunmen  on 
these  heights  could  do  to  us!  They 
could  pick  off  a  three-thousand  dollar 
stallion  down  in  the  pens;  they  could 
drop  more  than  one  prize  bull  or  cow; 
they  could,”  she  added  shaqily,  “if 
they  thought  about  girls  as  some  men 
think,  they  could  take  a  chance  on 
scaring  Judith  Sanford  out  of  the  coun- 
tr>'.” 

Lee  stared  at  her  a  long  time  in 
silence. 

“I  wouldn’t  have  said,”  he  offered 
finally,  “that  Bayne  Trevors  would 
make  j  quite  so  strong  a  play  as 
that.” 

“You  wouldn’t!  Then  look  him  in 
the  eye!  And  where’s  his  risk,  if  he’s 
picked  the  right  men?  And  if  he  backs 
them  up,  keeping  the  back  door  open 
when  they  want  to  run  for  it?  You 
just  gamble  your  boots.  Bud  Lee,  that 
Bayne  Trevors  .  . 

Without  warning,  without  a  sound 
of  report,  there  came  a  wir>'  whine  into 
the  still  air,  a  little  venomous  ping,  and 
a  bullet  sped  by  just  over  their  heads. 
No  other  sound  to  tell  whence  this 
blootl-seeking  missile  had  come.  But, 
through  the  gloom,  they  both  saw  the 
flash  of  the  gun  as  it  spat  fire  and  lead, 
and  as  though  one  impulse  commanded 
them,  Judith’s  rifle  and  Bud  Lee’s  went 
to  their  shoulders,  and  two  reverberat¬ 
ing  reports  rang  out  in  answer. 

“Lie  down,  damn  it!”  cried  Bud  Lee 
to  the  girl  at  his  side,  as  again  there 
came  the  flash  from  the  cliffs  off  to  the 


right  and  as  again  he  answered  it  with 
his  rifle. 

“Lie  down  yourself!”  snapped  Judith. 
And  once  more  her  rifle  spoke  with  his. 

For  one  instant,  framed  against  the 
darkening  sky  along  the  cliff  edge  five 
hundred  yards  away  to  the  right,  they 
saw  the  silhouette  of  a  man,  leaping 
from  one  boulder  to  another,  a  man 
who  looked  gigantically  big  in  the  un¬ 
certain  light.  They  fired;  he  jumped 
again  and  passed  out  of  sight. 

“Got  his  nerve,”  grunted  Lee  as  he 
fired  at  the  running  figure. 

As  an  answer  there  came  the  third 
flash,  the  third  bullet  striking  the  trail 
in  front  of  them.  .■Xnd  then  the  fourth 
flash,  from  a  point  a  hundred  yards  to 
the  left  of  the  other. 

“That’s  Number  Two,”  muttered 
Lee.  “They’ve  got  us  in  the  open, 
Judith.  Let’s  beat  it  back  to  the 
cabin.” 

“I’m  with  you,”  said  Judith,  between 
shots.  “It’s  just  foolishness”  . .  .  ban^! 

.  .  .  “sticking  out  here”  .  .  .  bant^!  .  .  . 
“for  them  to  pop  us  off.”  Bang!  Bang! 

They  ran  then,  Bud  slipping  in  front 
of  her,  his  tall  body  looming  darkly’ 
between  her  and  the  cliffs  whence  the 
shots  came. 

He  slid  along  the  sharp  slope  to  the 
plateau,  putting  out  his  arms  toward 
her.  .And  as  she  came  down.  Bud  Lee 
grunted  and  cursed  under  his  breath. 
For  there  had  l)een  another  flash  out 
of  the  thickening  night,  this  one  from 
the  refuge  toward  which  they  were 
running. 

•A  third  man  was  shooting  from  the 
shelter  of  the  cabin  walls.  .And  Lee 
had  felt  a  stinging  pain  as  though  a 
hot  iron  had  scorched  its  way  along 
the  side  of  his  leg. 

“Hurt  much?”  asked  Judith  quickly. 
VV'ithout  waiting  for  an  answer  she 
pumped  tw’o  shots  at  the  flash  by  the 
cabin. 

“No,”  grunted  Lee.  “Just  scared. 
.And  now  what?  I  want  to  know.” 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 

Lee  and  Judith  Make  Two  Discoveries 

T>UD  LEE,  in  the  thicker  darkness 
lying  along  the  edge  of  the  plateau, 
sat  with  his  back  against  the  rocks, 
giving  swift  first  aid  to  his  wound.  He 
brought  into  requisition  the  knotted 
handkerchief  from  alxmt  his  thriiat, 
bound  it  tightly  around  the  calf  of  his 
leg,  saying  lightly’  to  Judith: 

“Just  a  fool  scratch,  you  know’.  But 
I’ve  no  hankering  to  dribble  out  a  lot 
of  blood  from  it.” 

Judith  made  no  answ’er.  Lee  took 
up  his  rifle  and  turned  to  where  she  had 
l)een  standing,  a  moment  ago.  She 
was  not  there. 

“Gone!”  he  grunted,  frowning  into 
the  blackness  hemming  him  in.  “Now’ 
where  do  you  suppose  she’s  gone? 
Fainted,  most  likely’.” 

He  got  up  and  moved  along  the  low 
rock  wall,  seeking  her.  .A  spurt  of 
flame  from  the  east  corner  of  the  cabin 
drew  his  eyes  away  from  his  search, 
and  he  pumjied  three  quick  shots  in 
answer. 

“Little  chance  of  hitting  anything,” 
he  muttered.  “Too  blamed  dark. 
Just  fiwl’s  luck  that  I  got  mine  in  the 
leg.” 

.Again  he  sought  Judith,  calling  softly’. 
There  was  no  answer.  Once  more  the 
spurt  of  flame  from  the  shelter  of  the 
cabin  wall.  Then  fifty  yards  off  to 
Lee’s  right,  some  fifty  yards  nearer  the 
cabin,  another  shot. 

The  first  suspicion  that  one  of 
the  men  from  the  cliffs  had  made 
his  way  dow’n  to  join  the  issue  at 
close  quarters,  was  gone  in  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding.  That  was  the  l)ark  of 
Judith’s  rifle;  she  had  slipped  away 
from  him  without  an  instant’s  delay, 
was  creeping  closer  and  closer  to  the 
cabin. 

“Damn  the  girl!”  cried  Lee  angrily’. 
“She’ll  get  her  fool  self  killed!” 

But  as  he  ran  fonvard  to  join  her,  he 
7i 
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realized  that  she  was  do-  sought  the  wound.  There 

ing  the  right  thing— the  •  was  a  hole  in  Crowdy*s 
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that  she  could  shoot;  it 
seemed  that  she  could  do 
e\-erything  that  was  a 
man’s  work  and  which  a  woman  should 
know  nothing  about. 

A  fresh  thought  locked  his  hand  like 
steel  about  his  gun-stock.  Suppose  that 
Judith,  in  the  mad  thing  she  was  at¬ 
tempting,  should  actually  succeed  in  it, 
that  she  should  bring  down  the  man  she 
was  attacking?  How  would  Bud  Lee 
feel  about  it  when  the  boys  came  to 
know  of  it?  What  would  Bud  Lee  an¬ 
swer  when  they  asked  what  he  was 
doing  about  that,  time?  “Nursin’  a 
scratched  leg?  Mos’  likely!  Huh!” 
He  could  hear  old  Carson’s  dry  cackle. 

Frowming  into  the  night,  he  thought 
that  he  could  made  out  the  dim  blur 
of  Judith’s  form.  The  girl  was  standing 
erect;  shooting,  too,  for  again  the  duel 
of  red  spurts  of  flame  told  where  she 
and  her  quarry  stood. 

Meantime  Lee  ran  on,  changing  his 
original  purpose,  swerving  out  from 
where  Judith  was  moving  on,  turning 
to  the  left,  hopeful  to  come  to  close 
quarters  with  their  assailant  before  she 
could  go  down  under  that  sharp  rifle- 
fire  or  could  bring  down  the  other.  For 
certainly,  if  she  kept  on  that  way,  the 
time  would  come  when  some  one  would 
stop  hot  lead. 

Now  Lee  carried  his  rifle  in  his  left 
hand,  his  revolver  in  his  right.  From 
the  cliffs  came  a  shot  and  he  grunted 
at  it  contemptuously.  It  could  do 
nothing  but  assure  those  below  that 
there  was  still  some  one  up  there. 

“Three  of  them  to  our  two,”  he  esti¬ 
mated,  “counting  the  two  jaspers  on  the 
cliff.  Two  of  us  to  their  one,  counting 
what’s  down  here.  .\nd  that’s  all  that 
counts  right  this  minute.” 

A  shot  from  Judith;  a  shot  from  the 
cabin;  two  shots  from  the  cliffs.  The 
two  shots  from  above  brought  fresh 
news;  they  were  from  a  point  lower 
down,  close  together;  the  men  up  yon¬ 
der  were  coming  down.  Lee  hurried. 

NOW,  at  last,  his  narrowed  eyes 
made  out  the  faint  outline  of  that 
which  he  sought.  Close  to  the  cabin,  low 
down,  evidently  upon  his  knees,  was  the 
most  important  factor  to  be  considered 
now.  Still  Lee  was  too  far  away  to  be 
certain  of  a  hit,  and  he  meant  with  all 
of  the  grim  determination  in  him,  to  hit 
something  at  last.  He  ran  on.  And 
now  he  knew  that  he  had  drawn  the  fire 
away  from  Judith.  A  rifle-ball  sang 
close  to  his  side,  another,  another.  But 
he  had  lost  the  dim  shape  of  the  kneel¬ 
ing  man,  who,  he  thought,  had  risen 
from  his  knees  and  was  standing,  his 
body  tight-pressed  to  the  cabin. 


“Why  the  devil  doesn’t  he  run  for 
it?”  wondered  Lee. 

But  evidently,  be  the  reason  what  it 
might,  the  man  had  no  intention  of 
running.  A  bullet  cut  through  Lee’s 
sleeve.  And  at  last,  not  fifty  paces 
away  now,  Lee  answered.  He  ran  in 
as  he  fired  and,  running,  emptied  the 
cylinder  of  his  revolver,  jammed  it  into 
his  waistband,  clubbed  his  rifle,  and 
realized  that  there  were  but  the  two 
rifles  on  the  cliffs  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration.  That  other  rifle,  at  the 
cabin,  was  still. 

“Out  of  ammunition?  Or  plugged? 
Or  playing  p>ossum?  Which?” 

“Stop  shooting!”  he  shouted  to 
Judith,  his  voice  ringing  out  sharply. 

“I’m  coming!”  she  cried  back  to  him. 

Almost  at  the  same  instant,  their 
two  rifles  ready,  they  came  to  the 
cabin.  And  to  a  prostrate  form.  A 
man  lay  at  the  corner,  moving  help>- 
lessly,  groping  for  the  gun  fallen  from 
his  hands,  falling  back. 

“Open  the  door,”  said  Bud.  “I’ll 
get  him  inside  and  we’ll  see  who  he  is. 
Hurry,  Judith;  those  other  jaspers  are 
working  down  about  as  fast  as  they 
know  how.” 

Judith,  taking  time  to  snatch  up  the 
fallen  rifle,  ran  around  to  the  door. 
Lee,  slipping  his  hands  under  the  arm- 
pits  of  the  wounded  man,  dragged  him 
along  the  ground  in  Judith’s  wake. 
They  got  into  the  cabin,  closing  the 
door  after  them,  and  Lee,  striking  a 
match,  went  to  a  little  shelf  where  there 
was  a  candle. 

“Bill  Crowdy!”  gasped  Judith,  as  the 
candle  brought  out  of  the  shadows  a 
pain-tortured  face. 

Almost  before  Lee  saw  the  man’s 
face  he  saw  the  canvas  bag  tied  to  his 
belt,  a  bag  identical  with  the  one  he 
himself  had  brought  from  the  bank  at 
Rocky  Bend. 

“The  man  that  stuck  up  Charley 
Miller!”  he  said  slowly.  “And  there’s 
your  thousand  bucks,  or  I’m  a  liar.  I 
get  something  of  their  play  now:  those 
two  fellows  up  there  were  waiting  to 
meet  him  and  split  the  swag  three  ways. 
.\nd  I’ve  got  the  guess  they’ll  be  asking 
a  look-in  yet!” 

He  dropped  into  its  place  a  heavy/ 
bar  across  the  door;  went  to  the  two 
small  windows  and  fastened  the  heavy 
oaken  shutters.  Then  he  came  back 
to  Judith  who,  with  white  face,  was 
bending  over  the  wounded  man. 
Crowdy ’s  eyes  were  closed;  he  looked 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  death. 

Lee  knelt  and  with  quick  fingers 


found  another.  This  was 
in  the  leg,  and  this,  like 
Lee’s,  w’as  bound  tightly 
with  a  handkerchief. 

“Got  that,  first  rattle  out  of  the  bo.x!” 
commented  Lee.  “See  it?  That’s 
why  he  stuck  on  the  job  and  didn’t 
try  to  run  for  it!  Looks  like  a  rifle-ball 
had  smashed  right  into  the  bone!” 

He  didn’t  look  up.  His  fingers,  busy 
with  the  string  at  Crowdy’s  belt, 
brought  away  the  canvas  bag.  There 
was  blood  on  it;  it  was  heavy  and  gave 
forth  the  mellow  jangle  of  gold. 

“You  win  back  your  thousand  on 
to-night’s  play,”  he  said,  holding  up  the 
bag,  lifting  his  eyes  to  her  face. 

But  Judith  drew  back,  shrinking 
away  from  it,  her  eyes  wide  with  horror. 

“I  don’t  want  it!  I  can  never  touch 
it!”  she  whispered  through  white, 
trembling  lips. 

Suddenly  she  was  shaking  from  head 
to  foot,  shaking  piteously,  her  eyes  fi.xed 
in  terrible  fascination  upon  Crowdy’s 
face.  Lee  tossed  the  bag  to  the  bunk 
across  the  room,  whence  it  fell  clanking 
to  the  floor. 

“Now  she’s  going  to  faint,”  was  his 
thought.  “Well,  I  won’t  blame  her  so 
damn  much.  Poor  little  kid!” 

"DUT  he  did  not  look  at  her  again. 

He  tore  away  Crow’dy’s  shirt,  seek¬ 
ing  to  discover  just  how  serious  the 
wound  in  the  chest  was.  The  collar-bone 
had  been  broken;  the  ball  had  plowed  its 
way  through  the  upjier  chest,  well  above 
the  heart,  and  could  be  felt  under  the 
skin  of  the  shoulder.  Unless  Bill 
Crowdy  bled  to  death,  he  stood  an  e.\- 
cellent  chance  of  doing  time  in  the 
pentitentiary.  Lee  stanched  the  flow 
of  blood,  made  a  rude  bandage,  and 
then,  lifting  the  great  prone  body  gent¬ 
ly,  carried  it  to  the  bunk.  Crowdy’s 
lax  arm,  extended  down  at  the  side  of 
the  bunk,  seemed  to  be  reaching  again 
for  the  canvas  bag;  the  red  fingers 
touched  it  with  their  tips. 

“Now,”  said  Lee,  speaking  bluntly, 
afraid  that  a  tone  of  sympathy  might 
merely  aid  the  girl  to  “shake  to  pieces,” 
“we’ve  got  a  chance  to  be  on  our 
way  before  Number  Two  and  Niunber 
Three  get  into  the  game.  Let’s  run  for 
it,  Judith.” 

Judith  went  to  the  bench  by  the 
fireplace  and  sank  down  upon  it.  For 
a  moment  she  made  no  reply.  Then  she 
shook  her  head. 

“We’ll  stay  here  until  morning,”  she 
said  finally,  her  voice  surprising  Lee, 
who  had  looked  for  a  sign  of  weakening 
to  accord  with  her  sudden  pallor  and 
visible  trembling. 

“What  for?”  he  wanted  to  know. 
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To  Somewhere  in  Europe  on 
“A.B.  A.”  Cheques 

For  many  years  “A.  B.  A.”  Cheques,  like  the  magic  carpet  of  Arabian  Nights 
fame,  have  been  carrying  Americans  safely  and  comfortably  to  Europe  and 
other  countries  on  errands  of  pleasure  and  business.  Now  these  Cheques 
are  carrying  Americans  to  Europe  on  another  kind  of  errand— /ig/iting  for  the 
safety  of  American  democracy  and  world  democracy. 

The  men  who  are  going  abroad  to  fight  our  country’s  and  humanity’s  battles 
should  be  spared  all  unnecessary  worries  and  annoyances.  Those  who  are 
provided  with  “A.  B.  A.”  Cheques  will  be  assured  of  money  comforts  and 
freedom  from  money  worries,  whatever  other  hardships  they  may  encounter. 


“A.  B.  A.”  Cheques  can  be  used  in  any 
country  where  military  plans  may  take  our 
fighting  men,  because  they  are  international 
in  character  and  do  not  have  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  the  coin  or  currency  of  any 
foreign  country.  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada  they  are  like  so  many  dollars;  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  British  colonies  like 
so  many  pounds,  shillings  and  pence;  in 
France  so  many  francs,  and  so  on.  Think 
what  a  saving  in  money  changers’  fees,  in 
delays  and  other  annoyances  this  will  mean  to 


the  American  army  and  navy  men  in  Europe. 
The  officers  of  both  arms  of  the  service  are 
supplying  themselvey  with  these  Cheques 
as  a  matter  of  course;  those  who  have  the 
comfort  of  the  rank  and  file  at  heart  will 
see  to  it  that  they  are  also  provided  with 
the  “handiest,  safest  travel  money.” 

“A.  B.  A.”  Cheques  can  be  obtained  at  the 
principal  banks  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  in  denominations  of  $10,  $20, 
$50  and  $100,  with  corresponding  values 
in  foreign  moneys. 


Get  them  at  your  bank,  or  write  Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York,  for 
booklet  and  information  as  to  where  they  may  be  had  in  your  viciniti' 
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“We’ll  have  another  light  but  rather  for  a  quality 

on  our  hands  if  we  do.  not  easily  defined,  which 

Those  fellows,  this  deep  in  •i-m-  t  t^T  T  TT^  T  A  1~7  gave  to  it  a  certain  vi- 

it,  are  not  going  to  quit,  J  LJ L'l  1  11  OL^LJl^  brant,  UQpleasant  harsh- 

knowing  that  there’s  all  ness,  sounding  metallic  al- 


that  money  in  the  shack!” 

“I  don’t  care,”  said 
Judith  firmly.  “I  won’t 
run  from  them  or  anybody 
else  I  know!  .\nd,  be¬ 
sides,  Bud  Lee,  I  am  not  going  to 
give  them  the  chance  to  get  Crowdy 
away.  .  .  .  Do  you  think  he  is  going 
to  die?” 

“No.  I  don’t.  Doc  Tripp  will  fix 
him  up.” 

“Then  here  I  stay,  for  one.  When 
I  go.  Bill  Crowdy  goes  with  me!  He’s 
going  to  talk,  and  he’s  going  to  help  me 
send  Bayne  Trevors  to  the  pien.” 

Bud  Lee  expressed  all  he  had  to  say 
in  a  silent  whistle.  He’d  made  another 
mistake,  that  was  all.  Judith  wasn’t 
going  to  faint  for  him  to-night. 

“Then,”  he  said  presently,  setting 
her  the  example,  “slip  some  more  car¬ 
tridges  into  your  rifle  and  get  ready 
for  more  shooting.  I’ll  put  out  the 
light  and  we’ll  wait  for  what’s  next.” 

JUDITH  replenished  the  magazine  of 
her  rifle.  Lee,  watching  from  under 
the  low-drawn  brim  of  his  hat,  noted  that 
her  fingers  were  steady  now.  Crowdy 
moved  on  his  bunk, lifted  a  hand  weakly, 
groaned,  and  grew  still.  Presently  he 
stirred  again,  his  eyes  opening. 

“Water!”  he  moaned.  “I’m  burnin’ 
up  inside.” 

Lee  went  to  the  water-bucket  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  corner.  It  happened  to  be  half 
full.  He  filled  a  cup,  and  lifting  Crow- 
dy’s  head,  held  it  to  the  fevered  lips. 

“Not  exactly  what  you’d  call  fresh,  is 
it,  Crowdy?”  he  said  lightly.  “But  the 
spring’s  outside  and  I’m  scared  to  go 
out  in  the  dark.” 

Crowdy  drank  thirstily  and  lay  back, 
his  eyes  closed  again.  Lee  rearranged 
his  bandage. 

“Put  out  the  light  now?”  he  asked 
Judith. 

“No,”  she  answered.  “What’s  the 
use.  Bud?  There  are  no  holes  in  the 
walls  they  could  stick  a  gun  -  barrel 
through,  are  there?” 

No  one  knew  better  than  he  that 
there  were  not. 

“You  see,”  said  Judith,  with  a  half¬ 
smile,  heroically  assumed,  “I’m  a  little 
afraid  of  the  dark,  too!  Any  way,  since 
we’ve  got  to  spend  the  night  with  a  man 
in  Crowdy’s  shape,  it  will  be  more  cozy, 
won’t  it,  with  the  light  on?” 

She  even  put  out  her  hand  to  one  of 
the  books  on  the  shelves  which  she 
could  reach  from  her  bench. 

“.Und  now,”  she  added,  “I’m  sure 
that  our  Hermit  won’t  mind  if  we  peep 
into  his  librarv’,  will  he?” 
i  “No,”  answered  Lee  gravely.  “Most 
likely  he’ll  be  proud.” 

Lee  found  time  to  muse  that  life  is 
made  of  incongruities,  woman  of  incon- 


RANCH 


sistencies.  Here  with  a  badly  hurt  man 
lying  ten  feet  from  her,  with  every 
likelihood  of  the  night  stillness  being 
ripped  in  two  by  a  rifle-shot,  Judith 
sat  and  turned  the  pages  of  a  book. 

It  was  a  volume  on  the  breeding  and 
care  of  pure-blooded  horses.  Odd  sort 
of  thing  for  her  hermit  to  have  brought 
here  with  him!  Her  hand  took  down 
another  volume.  Horses  again;  a  trea¬ 
tise  by  an  eminent  authority  upon 
a  newly  impx^rted  line  from  .Arabia.  A 
third  book;  this,  a  volume  of  Eliza¬ 
bethan  lyrics.  Bud  Lee  flushed  as  he 
watched  her.  She  turned  the  pages 
slowly,  came  back  to  the  fly-leaf  page, 
read  the  name  scrawled  there  and,  turn¬ 
ing  swiftly  to  Lee,  said  accusingly: 

“Dav'id  Burrill  Lee,  you  are  a  hum¬ 
bug!” 

“Wrong  again,”  grinned  Lee.  “A 
hermit,  you  mean!  ‘.\  man  with  a 
soul.’  .  .  .” 

“Scat!”  answered  Judith.  But,  under 
Bud  Lee’s  teasing  eyes,  the  color  began 
to  come  back  into  her  cheeks.  She  had 
l)een  a  wee  bit  enthusiastic  over  her 
hermit,  making  of  him  a  picturesque 
ideal.  She  had  visioned  him,  even  to 
the  calm  eyes,  gentle  voice.  A  quick 
little  frown  touched  her  brows  as  she 
realized  that  the  eyes  and  voice  which 
her  fancy  had  bestowed  u{x)n  the  her¬ 
mit  were  in  actuality  the  eyes  and  voice 
of  Bud  Lee.  But  she  had  called  him 
a  dear.  .Und  Lee  had  been  laughing  at 
her  all  the  time — had  not  told  her, 
would  never  have  told  her.  The  thought 
came  to  her  that  she  would  like  to  slap 
Bud  Lee’s  face  for  him.  And  she  had 
told  Tripp  she  would  like  to  slap  Pollock 
Hampton’s.  Good  and  hard! 

From  without  came  the  low  murmur 
of  men’s  voices.  Judith  laid  her  book 
aside  and  drew  her  rifle  across  her  knees, 
her  eyes  bright  and  eager.  At  infre¬ 
quent  intervals  for  perhaps  three  or 
four  minutes  the  two  voices  came  in¬ 
distinctly  to  those  in  the  cabin.  Then 
silence  for  as  long  a  time.  And  then 
a  voice  again,  this  time  quite  near  the 
door,  calling  out  clearly: 

“Hey,  you  in  there!  Pitch  the 
rrioney  out  the  window  and  we’ll  let 
you  go.” 

“.There’s  a  voice,”  said  Judith  quietly, 
“to  remember!  I’ll  be  able  to  swear  to 
it  in  court.” 

Certainly  a  voice  to  remember,  just 
as  one  remembers  an  unusual  face  for 
years,  though  it  be  but  a  chance  one 
seen  in  a  crowd.  A  voice  markedly  in¬ 
dividual,  not  merely  because  it  was 
somewhat  high-pitched  for  a  man’s, 


most,  rasping,  as  though 
with  the  hiss  of  steel  sur¬ 
faces  rubbing.  Altogether 
impossible  to  adequately 
describe,  yet,  as  Judith 
said,  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Judith  noticed  a  puzzled  look  on 
Bud’s  face.  He  called  out,  “What  did 
you  say  out  there?” 

Word  for  word  came  the  command 
again,  “Pitch  the  money  out  of  the 
window  and  we’ll  let  you  go.” 

Lee  turned  triumphantly  to  Judith. 

“I’ve  got  his  tag!”  he  whispered  to 
her.  “I  played  poker  with  that  voice 
one  night  not  four  months  ago  in  Rocky 
Bend!” 

“Who  is  he?”  Judith  whispered  back. 
“With  Crowdy  down,  if  we  know  who 
one  of  these  men  is,  the  rest  will  be  easy. 
Who  is  he?” 

“A  bad  egg,”  Lee  told  her  gravely. 
“He’s  done  time  in  the  state  pen.  He’s 
been  out  less  than  a  year.  Gunman, 
stick-up  man,  convicted  once  already 
for  manslaughter.” 

“Not  Chris  Quinnion,  Bud  Lee!”  she 
cried  excitedly.  “Not  Chris  Quinnion!” 

“Sh!”  he  commanded  softly.  “There’s 
no  use  tipping  our  hand  off  to  him. 
Yes;  it’s  crooked  Chris  Quinnion. 
You  don’t  know  him,  do  you?” 

He  had  never  seen  her  eyes  look  as 
they  looked  now.  They  were  as  hard 
and  bright  as  steel;  no  true  woman’s 
eyes,  he  thought  swiftly.  Rather  the 
eyes  of  a  man  with  murder  in  his  heart, 
a  merciless  man  with  uplifted  knife, 
hate-sharpened. 

“Then  thank  God!”  whispered  Judith, 
her  voice  tense.  “Can  you  keep  a  se¬ 
cret  with  me.  Bud  Lee?  Were  it  not 
for  the  man  calling  to  us  now,  Luke 
Sanford  would  be  here  in  our  stead! 
Crooked  Chris  Quinnion  served  his 
time  in  San  Quentin  because  my  father 
sent  him  there!  And  he  had  not  been 
free  six  months  before  he  kept  his  oath 
and  murdered  my  poor  old  dad!” 

“Well?”  came  the  interrupting  snarl 
of  Quinnion’s  voice,  like  the  ominous 
whine  of  an  enraged  animal,  “what’s 
the  word?” 

“Give  us  five  minutes  to  think  it 
over,”  returned  Lee  coolly.  And,  in¬ 
credulous  eyes  on  Judith’s  set  face,  he 
said  gently:  “I  was  on  the  ranch  w’hen 
the  accident  happened.  He  must  have 
driven  that  heavy  car  a  little  too  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  grade.  The  bank 
just  naturally  gave  way.” 

Judith,  her  lips  tightly  compressed, 
shook  her  head. 

“You  didn’t  find  him  under  the  car, 
did  you?  And  the  blow  that  killed  him 
might  have  been  dealt  with  some  heav\’ 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  man  standing 
behind  him,  mightn’t  it?  I  know.  Bud 
I.«e,  I  know!” 
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The  prophetic  vision  of  those  who 
founded  this  gtcat  railroad  durinji;  a 
period  of  national  stress  is  now  ap¬ 
parent  in  these  times  of  international 
conflict.  Atfain  the  Union  needs  its 
Union  Pacific. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  doing  its 
utmost  to  expedite  the  enormous  war 
shipments  from  the  Treasure  States 
it  serves.  Grain,  cattle,  minerals, 
lumber,  wool  and  oil  are  needed  as 
never  before. 

For  new  equipment  alone  the 
Union  Pacific  is  spending  over 
$16,0)0,000  to  give  American  people 
and  industries  still  better  service. 

This  is  aside  from  even  greater 
sums  necessary  for  double-tracking, 
additional  yard  and  engine  facilities 
and  other  improvements  designed  to 


add  to  the  tratiic  carrying  capacity 
of  the  property. 

Just  now  some  of  our  ordered 
equipment  is  unobtainable  for 
immediate  delivery  because  our 
Allies  must  be  served  first — so  we 
will  win.  The  Union  Pacific  and 
The  Union  Pacific  States  must  use 
available  equipment  to  its  greatest 
efficiency. 

The  43,000  employes  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the  ll,oii0,000  people -of 
the  western  wealtli-pnxlucing  states 
now  have  an  international  obligation 
to  fulfill. 

Were  Lincoln  to  speak  today  in 
behalf  of  the  Union  Pacific,  as  he 
urged  its  building,  he  would  insist 
on  those  high  service  standards  for 
which  we  are  striving. 


IION  PAanC  SYSTEM -THROUGH  SERVICE  ROUTES 


For  inlonnation  wril>'  to 

Gerkit  Fort,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Union  Pacific  System,  Chicago 
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“How  do  you  know?” 
he  demanded  insistently. 

“You  weren’t  here  even.”  i-j 
“No.  I  was  in  San  1  J  I  y  I  J 
Francisco.  But  the  day 
before,  I  had  a  letter  from 
father.  He  expected  me 
home  very  soon.  He  was 
going  out,  he  said  in  his 
letter,  to  look  at  the  road 
over  the  mountain.  He  wrote  that  the  No. 
grade  was  dangerous,  especially  at  the  “ 


very  place  where  the  car  went  over!  He  lay  at  his  hand?  The  main  chance 
wanted  me  to  know  so  that  in  case  he  for  him?  The  chance  to  hold  a  man 
could  not  get  the  work  done  on  it  be-  like  Chris  Quinnion  in  the  hollow  of 
fore  I  came,  I  would  be  careful.  On  his  hand,  to  make  him  do  his  bidding. 


top  of  that  would  he  go  and  run  his  car 
into  such  danger  as  that?  Oh,  I  know!” 


later — and  maybe  next 
time  no  cabin  walls  to  hide 

JUDITH  OF  BLUE  LAKE  ^ 

And  Bud  Lee,  seeing  no 
D  A  better  way  ahead  for  them, 

V-/1  1  blew  out  the  candle,  forced 

Judith  to  stand  close  to  the 
rock  chimney  of  the  fire¬ 
place,  took  his  station  near 

No.  I  don’t  believe  it  for  a  moment!”  her,  and  answered  Quinnion,  saying 
“Is  he  the  man  to  miss  a  chance  that  shortly: 
lay  at  his  hand?  The  main  chance  “Come  ahead  when  you’re  ready, 
for  him?  The  chance  to  hold  a  man  We’re  waiting.” 

like  Chris  Quinnion  in  the  hollow  of  Quinnion’s  curse,  the  crack  of  his 
his  hand,  to  make  him  do  his  bidding,  rifle,  the  flying  splinters  from  the  cabin 
to  set  him  just  such  work  as  he  is  door,  came  together  like  one  implacable 


0.  I  don’t  believe  it  for  a  moment!” 
“Is  he  the  man  to  miss  a  chance  that 


doing  now?  Answer  me!  Is  Bayne  menace. 


she  cried  again,  her  hands  hard  upon  Trevors  above  a  deal  like  that?” 
her  rifle.  “I  know.  I  tell  vou!  From  Bud  Lee’s  answer  was  silence. 


her  rifle.  “I  know,  I  tell  you!  From  Bud  Lee’s  answer  was  silence, 

the  first  I  susp>ected.  I’  knew  that  “And  there  is  one  other  thing,”  went 

Chris  Quinnion  had  threatened  a  on  Judith  swiftly,  taking  care  that  her 
dozen  times  to  ‘get’  father;  I  knew  words  went  no  further  than  Bud  Lee, 


Trevors  above  a  deal  like  that?”  “And  now.  Bud  Lee,”  cried  Judith 

Bud  Lee’s  answer  was  silence.  quickly,  “I  don’t  mind  telling  you,  not 

“And  there  is  one  other  thing,”  went  seeing  the  end  of  this  for  us,  that  you 
on  Judith  swiftly,  taking  care  that  her  are  a  man  to  my  liking!” 


that  soon  or  late  he  would  try. 


“known  to  no  one  but  Emmet  Saw>'er, 


“My  hat’s  off,”  said  Lee,  with  grave 
simplicity.  “And  in  any  old  kind  of  a 


wrote  Emmet  Sawyer,  our  county  whom  I  told,  and  me  and  Chris  Quin-  fight  a  man  wouldn’t  want  a  better 
sheriff,  and  told  him  what  I  believed,  nion:  In  father’s  letter  he  told  me  that  pardner  than  I  can  reach  now,  putting 
asked  him  to  go  to  the  spot  and  see  a  man  had  paid  him  some  money  the  out  my  hand.  He’d  want — just  a 
what  the  signs  told.  A  square  man  day  before,  and  that  he  was  going  thoroughbred!  And  now,  little  pardner, 
is  Emmet  Sawyer,  and  as  sharp  as  to  drive  to  Rocky  Bend  to  bank  it.  let’s  give  them — fits!” 
tacks.”  ‘There  are  some  tough  customers  in  the  Judith,  even  as  Quinnion’s  second 


‘And  he  told  you  that  you  were  country,’  he  wrote,  ‘and  it’s  foolhardy  shot  tore  into  the  door,  laughed  softly. 


“Finish  it  as  you  began  it.  Bud  Lee! 


mistaken?”  to  have  too  much  money  at  a  time  in  “Finish  it  as  you  began  it.  Bud  Lee! 

“He  did  nothing  of  the  kind!  He  re-  our  old  safe.’  That  money,  several  Even  George  Washington  swore  at 
pMDrted  that  the  tracks  of  the  car  showed  hundred  dollars,  was  never  banked.  It  Monmouth,  you  know!” 
that  it  had  kept  well  away  from  the  was  not  found  on  his  body.  Where  did  So  Bud  Lee  amended  his  words  and 
bank,  that  evidently  it  had  stopped  it  go?”  spoke  his  thought: 

there,  that  again  it  had  gone  on,  swerv-  “Even  that  doesn’t  incriminate  “Then,  pardner,  let’s  give ’em  hell!” 
ing  so  as  to  run  close  to  the  edge!  I  Quinnion,  you  know.”  Crouching  in  the  dark,  reserving  their 


there,  that  again  it  had  gone  on,  swerv¬ 
ing  so  as  to  run  close  to  the  edge!  I 
know  what  happened:  Father  got  out 


So  Bud  Lee  amended  his  words  and 
spoke  his  thought: 

“Then,  pardner,  let’s  give  ’em  hell!” 
Crouching  in  the  dark,  reserving  their 


‘No.  The  rest  is  pure  guesswork  on  own  fire  while  they  waited  for  some- 


to  look  at  the  dangerous  spot  and  to  my  part.  Guesswork  based  on  what  thing  more  definite  than  the  bark  of  a 
put  up  the  sign  he  had  brought  with  I  know.  Not  enough  to  hang  Chris  rifle  to  shoot  at,  their  hands  met. 
him  and  that  was  found  in  the  road.  Quinnion,  Bud  Lee.  But  enough  to 

Chris  Quinnion  had  followed  him,  per-  make  me  sure.  He’s  working  at  Tre-  CHAPTER  MNE 


haps  to  shoot  him  down  from  behind, 
Chris  Quinnion’s  way!  Then  he  saw 


vors’s  game  right  now.  If  we  can  prove 
that  it  is  Trevors’s  game,  it  will  go  to 


a  safer  way  to  gain  his  ends.  He  came  show  how  worthless  his  alibi  was.’ 


up  behind  p>oor  old  dad  and  struck  him  “Well?”  called  Quinnion,  the  third  often  do,  that  at  the  three -mile- 
in  the  head  with  something,  rifle-barrel  time.  “What  about  it?  We  ain’t  distant  ranch  headquarters  it  was  one 
or  revolver.  He  started  the  car  up  and  goin’  to  wait  all  night.”  who  knew  comjmratively  little  of  the 

let  it  run  over  the  bank.  He - ”  ‘“Tell  him,”  whispered  Judith,  her  ways  of  this  part  of  the  world  who  was 

She  broke  off  then.  Bud  Lee  felt  hand  on  Lee’s  arm,  “to  come  and  get  it  first  to  suspect  that  all  was  not  well  with 


CHAPTER  MNE 

Pollock  Hampton,  Hero 

TT  C.\ME  about,  quite  as  matters 
often  do,  that  at  the  three -mile- 
distant  ranch  headquarters  it  was  one 
who  knew  comjmratively  little  of  the 


that  he  knew  what  she  would  say  if 


she  could  bring  herself  to  go  on;  that  aibin  against  the  two  of  them  while  the 
she  would  tell  that  crooked  Chris  other  slips  out  in  the  dark  and  rides 
Quinnion  had  thrown  the  unconscious  back  to  the  ranch-house  for  help.  If 


if  he  wants  it!  One  of  us  can  hold  the  Judith  Sanford.  To  Pollock  Hamp- 
aibin  against  the  two  of  them  while  the  ton  her  failure  to  appear  at  dinner  was 


significant.  Together  with  the  other 
newcomers  to  the  ranch  from  the  city, 


man  down  over  the  bank  to  lie,  bruised 
and  broken,  by  the  wrecked  car. 

“You’ve  got  to  be  almighty  sure  be¬ 
fore  you  make  a  charge  like  that,”  he 
reminded  her.  “If  Quinnion  had  done 
it,  why  didn’t  Emmet  Sawyer  get  the 
dead  wood  on  him?” 

“Because,”  she  whispered  quickly, 
“a  man  fooled  Sawyer!  Yes,  and  fooled 
me!  Quinnion  established  an  alibi! 
A  man  whose  word  there  was  no  reason 
to  doubt  said  that  Quinnion  was  with 
him  at  the  time  of  the  murder.  And 
that  man  was — Bayne  Trevors!” 

“Trevors?”  muttered  Lee.  He  shook 
his  head.  “Trevors  is  a  hard  man, 
Judith.  .  And  he’s  a  scoundrel,  if  you 
want  to  know!  But  frame  up  a  murder 
deal — plan  to  murder  Luke  Sanford — 


we’re  in  luck.  Bud  Lee,  we’ll  corner  the 
bunch  of  them  before  daylight!” 

Lee  stood  a  moment  looking  down  in¬ 
to  her  face,  his  mind  filled  with  uncer¬ 
tainties.  With  all  his  soul  he  wished 
that  Judith  had  not  come  with  him  to¬ 
night,  that  he  had  only  himself  to  think 
of  now.  Quinnion,  not  to  be  further 
put  off,  called  again,  the  snarl  of  his 
voice  rising  into  ugly  threat.  Still  Lee, 
thinking  of  Judith,  hesitated. 

“It’s  the  only  way,”  she  insisted. 
“If  we  gave  them  the  money  they’d 
want  Bill  Crowdy  next.  If  they  got 
Crowdy  away  with  them  into  the 
mountains  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
could  not  hide  until  they  got  him  safe 
in  Trevors’s  hands.  Then  we’d  have 
the  whole  fight  still  to  make,  sooner  or 


he  had  been  deeply  moved  by  yester¬ 
day’s  outlawry. 

Drawing  upon  a  vivid  imagination, 
he  peopled  the  woods  with  desperate 
characters.  When  an  hour  after  dinner 
passed  without  bringing  Judith  he 
began  to  show  signs  of  nervous  anx¬ 
iety.  Without  making  his  fears  known 
to  his  friends,  he  went  to  the  office 
and  telephoned  to  Doc  Tripp.  All 
that  Tripp  could  tell  him  was  that 
he  didn’t  know  where  Judith  was  and 
didn’t  care;  she  could  take  care  of  her¬ 
self.  Though  the  veterinarian  didn’t 
say  as  much,  he  was  at  the  moment 
puzzled  by  the  new  sickness  among  the 
hogs,  and  his  irritable  concern  in  this 
allowed  him  scant  interest  in  other 
people’s  affairs. 
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“1  never  fear  corns— 
because  of  Blue-jay” 

Thousands  tonight  are  congratulat¬ 
ing  themselves  on  freedom  from 
touchy  corns. 

They  are  the  knowing  ones  who 
use  Blue-jay  Plasters. 

Many  have  tried  harsh  liquids. 

Many  have  pared  their  corns. 

But  without  permanent  relief.  And 
with  constant  danger. 

Put  a  Blue-jay  Plaster  on  that  throb¬ 
bing  corn  and  relief  is  instant. 
The  little,  magic  spot  of  medi¬ 
cated  wax  soothes  while  it  works. 

Then  in  48  hours  the  corn  usually 
comes  out— without  pain.  A  few 
stubborn  ones  require  a  second 
or  third  application. 

This  is  the  scientific  way,  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  great  chemist, 
produced  by  Bauer  &  Black — 
recommended  by  doctors. 

After  the  first  demonstration  of 
this  little  wonder-worker,  you’ll 
never  consent  to  have  a  corn 
again. 

You’ll  keep  a  package  of  Blue-jay 
Plasters  always  handy,  so  if  the 
faintest  corn  appears  you  can 
stop  it. 

Prove  this  quick  relief,  this  perma¬ 
nent  removal,  tonight. 

A  package  of  Blue-jay  Plasters  may 
be  had  at  any  drug  store  for  25c. 
Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters. 

BAUER  &  BLACK 

Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  Etc. 

Chicago  and  New  York 


Blue- jay 

Corn  Plasters 

Stop  Pain  Instantly — End  Corns  Completely 


A  ia  a  this,  soft  pad  which  stopa  tha 
pam  by  raUniaa  the  ptnaurc. 

A  the  BAB  waa,  which  tently  ua- 
demiaea  the  cora.  Unallr  It  takea  oalr 
aa  houia  ta  ead  the  com  cotnpletelr. 

C  ia  rubbct  adhealTc  which  sticka  tridp 


How  Blue-jay  Acts 


out  wetting.  It  wraps  around  tbe  toe.  and 
makes  tbe  plaster  snug  and  comlortaUe. 

Blue-  lay  is  applied  in  a  )iffy>  After  tlkat« 
one  dorn't  feel  the  com.  The  action  is 
fentle.  and  applied  to  the  com  alono. 
So  the  com  disappear*  withottt  toecnesa. 
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Hampton  learned  from  her  in  himself.  Theevery- 

Mrs.  Simpson  that  in  the  day,  homelike  atmosphere 

afternoon  Judith  had  had  t  T  TT~?  T  A  X<^  1~~?  had  its  effect  in  allaying 

a  hurried  lunch,  had  taken  .,11  J  I  I  il  Vjr  III  \  J  H.  I  i/\lx  H.  picturesque  fears.  Hamp- 
her  rifle  and  ridden  away.  ton  noted  how  her  handful 


Where?  Mrs.  Simpson  did 
not  know.  But  she  grasped 
the  opportunity  to  confide 
in  Hampton  a  certain  sus¬ 
picion  which  she  held  in 
connection  with  the  robbery  and  killing 
of  Bud  Lee’s  horse  under  him — ^a  sus¬ 
picion  which  was  growing  rapidly  into 
positiv'e  certainty.  She  didn’t  like  to 
mention  the  matter  to  him,  since  P'ujioki 
was  his  servant.  But  had  he  noted 
Fujioki  and  that  other  black  Spanish 
Jose?  They  had  a  community  of  inter¬ 
est  which  must  extend  far  beyond  racial 
kinship;  they  were,  even  at  this  very 
second,  out  in  the  courtyard  together, 
talking  in  subdued  voices.  Mrs.  Simp¬ 
son  had  been  raised  a  lady,  Mr.  Hamp¬ 
ton,  sir;  and  she  knew  that  in  the  best 
families  one  was  not  supposed  to  eaves¬ 
drop.  But  at  a  time  like  this. . . .  Well, 
she  had  crept  up  behind  the  lilac  bushes 
and  they  were  speaking  guardedly  about 
the  hold-up!  .Almost  in  whispers,  with 
ev'ery  sign  of  guilt - 

“Hurried  lunch?”  said  Hampton. 
“Took  her  rifle,  did  she?” 

His  eyes  had  grown  very  serious  as 
he  stared  down  into  Mrs.  Simpson’s 
concerned  face. 

“Send  Jose  to  me,”  was  \vhat  he  said 
next. 

“.Aren’t  you  afraid,  Mr.  Hampton?” 
she  exclaimed,  picturing  to  herself  this 
pleasant  young  gentleman  at  death 
grips  with  the  somber  Jose. 

But  she  obeyed  and  called  Jose, 
whom  Hampton  merely  sent  to  the 
men’s  quarters  with  word  for  Carson 
and  Lee  to  come  right  up  to  the  house. 
Mrs.  Simpson,  witnessing  the  bloodless 
meeting  from  the  hallway,  was  a  little 
relieved  and  very  much  disappointed. 

Hampton,  lighting  a  cigar,  strode 
up  and  down  the  office,  the  frown 
gathering  ui)on  his  usually  smooth 
brows.  Plainly,  if  something  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  Judith  the  res|x)nsibility  of 
whatever  was  to  be  done  in  the  matter 
lay  upon  his  shoulders  as  next  in 
authority. 

“Here  I  am,”  announced  Carson 
briefly.  “What  is  it?” 

“I  am  a  little  worried,  Carson,”  said 
Hampton  quickly,  “about  Miss  San¬ 
ford.” 

“Huh?”  grunted  the  old  cattleman. 
“Judith  hasn’t  put  in  an  app^earance 
and  it’s  growing  late,”  continued 
Hampton  hastily,  his  eyes  watching 
eagerly  for  the  reflection  of  his  own 
emotion  upon  Carson’s  leathery  face. 
“I’m  afraid - ” 

“Afraid?  Afraid  of  what?  You 
don’t  think  she  eloped  with  your  Jap) 
or  stole  the  sp>oons,  do  you?”  snapp)ed 
Carson.  He  had  been  inlerrup)tcd  at 
the  crucial  p)oint  in  a  game  of  cribbage 
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with  Poker  Face,  and  the  cattleman’s 
weak  sp)ot  was  cribbage.  He  glared  at 
Hampton  belligerently. 

“Where  is  Lee?”  questioned  Hamp¬ 
ton  sharply.  “I  told  Jose  I  wanted  the 
two  of  you.  Why  didn’t  he  come?” 

“Dunno,”  answered  Carson,  still 
without  interest.  “I  ain’t  seen  him. 
Wasn’t  in  for  supp)er - ” 

“I  tell  you,”  cried  Hampton,  angry 
at  Carson’s  quiet  acceptance  of  facts 
which  to  him  were  darkly  significant, 
“he,  too,  was  out  with  his  rifle  to-day; 
I  saw  him  myself*.  Now  he,  too,  fails 
to  show  up!  Don’t  you  see  what  all 
this  trouble  p)oints  to?” 

Carson,  a  man  who  seldom  lost  his 
p)oise,  and  one-half  of  whose  brain  was 
still  given  over  to  the  hand  he  meant  to 
play  with  Poker  Face,  merely  sighed 
and  shook  his  head. 

“I’m  real  busy  down  at  the  bunk- 
house,  Mr.  Hampton,”  at  last  came  his 
quiet  answer,  “where  me  an’  Poker  Face 
is  figurin’  out  something  imp)ortant. 
.•\s  for  worryin,  about  a  man  like  Bud 
Lee  or  a  girl  like  Judy,  why,  I  just  ain’t 
goin’  to  do  it  a-tall.  Mos’  likely  if  you’ll 
call  up  the  Lower  End - ” 

“I’ve  done  it!”  Whirling  in  his  im¬ 
patient  stride  across  the  room,  Hamp¬ 
ton  came  swiftly  to  Carson’s  side. 
“They’re  not  there.  They  left  the 
Lower  End  this  afternoon  and  came  on 
here.  Then,  both  armed,  they  rode 
away  again  at  four  or  five  o’clock.  I 
tell  you,  man,  something  has  happ)ened 
to  them.” 

“Don’t  believe  it,”  retorted  Carson. 
“Not  for  one  little  half-minute,  I  don’t. 
What’s  to  happen?  Huh?” 

“You  know  as  w’ell  as  I  do  what  sort 
of  characters  are  about.  The  man  who 
robbed  Charlie  Miller — who  shot  at 
Bud  Lee.” 

“Whoa!”  grinned  Carson.  “Don’t 
you  go  and  fool  yourself.  That  stick- 
up  gent  is  a  clean  hundred  miles  from 
here  right  now  an’  still  goin’  real  lively. 
If  any  other  jasp)er  lent  him  a  hand, 
why,  he’s  on  his  way,  too.  Not  stop- 
pin’  to  pick  flowers.  It’s  the  way  them 
kind  plays  the  game.” 

Carson  w‘as  so  cheerfully  certain,  so 
amused  at  the  thought  of  Bud  Lee  and 
Judith  Sanford  requiring  anybody’s  as¬ 
sistance,  so  confident  concerning  the 
methods  of  outlaws,  that  finally  Hamp¬ 
ton  sent  him  away,  half  assured,  and 
went  himself  to  his  friends  in  the  living- 
room.  Here  he  found  the  major  and 
Mrs.  Lang\vorthy  reading  and  yawn¬ 
ing.  Marcia  laughed  at  a  jest  of  Far¬ 
ris’s,  while  Rogers  stuight  to  interest 


of  days  in  the  country  had 
done  Marcia  a  world  of 
good,  putting  fresh,  warm 
color  in  her  rather  f)ale 
cheeks,  breeding  a  new 
sparkle  in  her  eyes.  She  was  good  to 
look  up)on. 

He  let  half  an  hour  slip  by  in  restless 
inactivity.  For,  no  matter  what  Car- 
son  might  say  or  these  p)eople  in  here 
do,  Judith  had  not  yet  come  in.  When 
Marcia  addressed  a  bright  remark  to 
him,  he  started  and  stanunered,  “I  beg 
your  p)ardon!”  They  laughed  at  him, 
saying  that  Pollock  Hampton  was  grow¬ 
ing  absent-minded  in  his  old  age.  But 
their  banter  failed  to  reach  him;  he 
was  telling  himself  that  some  acci¬ 
dent  might  have  befallen  one  or  both 
of  two  persons  whom  he  frankly  ad¬ 
mired  for  their  efficiency;  he  was  ask¬ 
ing  himself  what  would  Bud  Lee  or 
Judith  do,  were  the  tables  reversed? 

t>Y  HALF-PAST  eight  they  had 
caught  his  uneasiness.  At  every 
little  sound  they  turned  expectantly. 
Still  no  Judith.  Mrs.  Simpson,  com¬ 
fortable  woman  that  she  was,  came  in, 
bustling  with  apprehension.  Mrs.  Lang¬ 
worthy  shook  off  for  a  little  her  listless¬ 
ness  and  recounted  how  she  had  watched 
“that  girl”  riding  like  a  wild  Indian 
toward  the  Upp)er  End.  Perhaps  her 
gun  had  gone  off  accidentally. 

“Or,”  she  concluded  with  a  touch  of 
venom,  “it  wouldn’t  be  above  her  to 
run  off  with  that  long  horse-foreman.” 

“Eh?”  said  the  major.  “Don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it.  A  fine — .\hem.  Where  should 
she  run  to?  .And  why  run  at  all?” 

Marcia  looked  a  quick  distress  to 
Mr.  Hampton. 

“It  is  late,”  she  said  timidly.  “Oh, 
Pollock!  Do  you  think - ” 

No  longer  to  be  restrained,  Hampton 
left  them,  going  abruptly  to  his  room 
for  a  rifle  and  cartridge  belt.  He  in¬ 
tended  to  slip  out  quietly,  feeling  that 
he  would  get  from  Farris  and  Rogers 
only  the  sort  of  disbelief  he  had  gotten 
from  Carson.  Marcia  met  him  in  the 
hall ;  she  had  heard  his  quick  steps,  and 
guessed  that  he  was  going  out.  Now 
clearly,  though  she  was  frightened,  she 
was  delighted  with  him.  He  had  never 
thrilled  her  like  this  before.  She  had 
never  guessed  that  Pollock  Hampton 
could  be  so  stern-faced,  so  purposeful. 
She  whispered  an  entreaty  that  he  be 
careful,  then  as  he  went  out,  ran  back 
to  the  others,  her  eyes  shining. 

“Pollock  is  going  to  see  what  is  the 
matter,”  she  announced  excitedly. 

Whereat  Mrs.  Langworthy  stared  at 
her  and  then  indicated  facially  her 
supreme  disgust.  The  major  suggested 
taking  something,  the  occasion  so 
plainly  demanding  it. 
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Pictures  from  Home 

Over  there,  with  thousands  of  miles  of  sea  and  land  between 
them  and  home,  are  Our  Boys,  smiling  and  fighting — fighting  with 
bullets,  against  a  dogged  foe;  with  smiles,  fighting  homesickness  and 
dread  monotony. 

It’s  a  part  of  the  nation’s  job  to-day  to  keep  those  boys  cheerful, 
to  hold  fast  the  bonds  between  camp  and  home,  to  make  light 
hearts  and  smiling  faces — and  these  things  pictures  can  help  to  do — 
pictures  of  the  home  folks  and  the  home  doings,  pictures  of  the 
neighbors,  pictures  that  will  enliven  their  memories  of  the  days 
before  the  war — simple  Kodak  pictures,  such  as  you  can  make. 
These  can  help. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Hampton  passed  swiftly  ,  Then  Tommy  gave  over 

through  the  courtyard.  shooting  and  cursed  and 

The  night,  filled  with  stars  TT'^T^T^t  T  T  T1~~?  T  A  yelled  at  Lee  to  hold  his 

up  above,  was  thick  and  J  J  I  J I  J[  \JJr*  III  A  J  H.  I  j/\  |v  H.  fire.  For  instead  of  two 
black  with  shadows  on  the  •  there  were  three  flying 

earth.  He  saw  the  light  T)  A  I  forms,  three  fast-racing, 

of  the  bunk-house  gleam-  Xvxii.^  V-iri  blurring,  shadowy  shapes 

ing  brightly.  On  his  way  .  merging  with  the  night, 

down  the  knoll  he  came  Pollock  Hampton,  his  rifle 


upon  Tommy  Burkitt. 

“Is  it  Mr.  Hampton?”  askedTommy, 
coming  close  in  the  darkness  to  peer 
at  him. 

“Yes.  What  is  it?  Who  are  you?” 

“I’m  Burkitt,  Tommy  Burkitt,  you 
know — Bud  Lee’s  helper.  I — I  am 
afraid  something  has  happened.  Lee 
hasn’t  come  in  yet;  they  tried  to  pick 
him  off  once  already,  you  know.” 

“Neither  has  Miss  Sanford  come  in,” 
said  Hampton  quickly,  sensing  here  at 
last  a  fear  that  was  fellow  to  his  own. 
“They  rode  toward  the  Upper  End. 
You  ^ow  the  way,  Burkitt?” 

He  moved  on  toward  the  corral,  Bur¬ 
kitt  turning  and  coming  with  him. 

“Sure  I  know  the  trail,”  muttered 
Tommy.  “You’re  goin’  to  see  what’s 
wTong  with  ’em?  Miss  Judy,  too!  My 
God! - ” 

“Bring  out  a  couple  of  horses,” 
Hampton  commanded  crisply.  “We’ve 
lost  time  enough  already.” 

“I’ll  go  tell  Carson  an’  the  boys - ” 

“I  have  already  told  Carson.  He  says 
it’s  all  nonsense.  Leave  him  alone.” 

Tommy,  boy  that  he  was,  asked  no 
further  questions,  but  ran  ahead  and 
brought  out  two  horses.  In  a  twink¬ 
ling  he  had  saddled  them,  and  the  two 
riders,  each  with  a  rifle  across  his  arm, 
were  hiu-rying  over  the  mountain  trail. 

IN  THE  blackness  which  lay  along  the 
upper  river  Hampton  gave  his  horse 
a  free  rein  and  let  it  follow  at  Tommy’s 
heels.  The  roar  of  the  lashing  water, 
the  pounding  of  shod  hoofs,  the  whin¬ 
ing  creak  of  saddle-leather  were  the  only 
sounds  coming  to  them  out  of  the  night. 
When,  finally,  they  drew  rein  under  the 
cliffs  at  the  lake’s  edge  all  was  silent 
save  for  the  faint  distant  booming  of 
the  river  below  them. 

“Now  which  way?”  whispered 
Hampton,  his  voice  eloquent  of  sup¬ 
pressed  excitement  and  eagerness. 

Tommy  was  shaking  his  head  in  un¬ 
certainty  when  suddenly  from  above 
there  came  to  them  the  sharp  report 
of  a  rifle.  Then,  like  a  bundle  of  fire¬ 
crackers,  a  volley  of  half  a  dozen  stac¬ 
cato  shots. 

“God!”  muttered  Hampton.  “Lis¬ 
ten  to  that,  Burkitt.  They’re  at  it 

now - we’re  on  time - ” 

Tommy  slipped  from  the  saddle 
wordlessly,  came  to  Hampton’s  side 
and  tugg^  gently  at  his  leg,  whispering 
for  him  to  get  down.  Living  their 
horses  there,  they  slipped  into  the 
utter  darkness  of  the  narrow  chasm  in 
the  rocks  which  gave  access  to  the 
plateau  above. 


“Now,”  cautioned  Tommy  guard¬ 
edly,  as  they  came  to  the  top,  “keep 
close  to  me  if  you  don’t  want  to  take 
a  header  about  a  thousan’  feet.  Look!” 
He  nudged  Hampton  and  pointed. 
“There  are  two  horses  across  yonder; 
Bud’s  an’  Miss  Judy’s,  mos’  likely.” 

Hampton  did  not  see  them,  did  not 
seek  to  see  them.  Something  new, 
vital,  big,  had  swept  suddenly  into  his 
life.  He  was  at  grips  firsthand  with 
unmasked,  pulsing  forces.  A  tremor 
went  through  him  and  he  was  not 
ashamed  of  it;  for  it  was  not  the  quak¬ 
ing  of  fear,  but  the  thrill  in  the  blood 
of  a  man  who,  plucked  from'  a  round  of 
social  artificialities,  finds  himself  with 
the  smell  of  burnt  powder  in  his  nos¬ 
trils  and  who  feels  a  swift  eagerness  for 
what  may  lie  just  yonder  waiting  for 
him.  “They’re  at  it  now!”  he  whis¬ 
pered  to  Burkitt.  Men — ^j^es,  and  a 
girl! — were  shooting,  not  at  just  wooden 
and  pap>er  targets,  but  at  other  men! 
At  men  who  shot  back,  and  shot  to  kill. 

“Listen,”  said  Burkitt.  “Somebody’s 
in  the  old  cabin;  somebody’s  outside. 
Which  is  which?  We  got  to  be  awful 
careful.” 

They  began  a  slow,  cautious  ap¬ 
proach,  slipping  from  bush  to  bush, 
from  tree  to  tree,  standing  now  and 
then  to  frown  into  the  folds  of  the 
night’s  curtains.  Abruptly  the  firing 
ceased.  They  could  now  make  out 
vaguely  the  two  forms  of  the  attackers, 
having  located  them  a  moment  ago  by 
the  spurting  flames  from  their  guns. 
Then,  “Got  enough  in  there?”  came  the 
snarling  voice  of  Quinnion.  “If  you 
haven’t,  I’m  goin’  to  burn  you  out  an’ 
be  damned  to  you!” 

He  got  an  answer  he  little  expected. 
For  Hampton,  running  out  into  the 
open,  now  that  he  knew  that  Bud  and 
Judith  must  be  in  the  cabin,  was  firing 
as  he  came.  Burkitt’s  rifle  spoke  with 
his. 

“Run  for  it.  Shorty!”  yelled  Quin¬ 
nion.  “You  know  where.  We’re  up 
against  the  Blue  Lake  boys.” 

“Bud!”  shouted  Tommy.  “Oh, 
Bud!” 

“In  the  cabin,”  came  Bud’s  ringing 
answer.  “Give  ’em  hell.  Tommy! 
Coming!” 

With  his  words  came  the  sound  of  the 
door  snapping  back  against  the  wall, 
the  angry  sounds  of  Tommy’s  rifle  and 
Hampton’s  pumping  hot  le^  after  two 
racing  forms. 

“They’ll  get  away!”  shouted  Hamp¬ 
ton,  a  sudden  red  rage  upon  him. 
“Damn  it!  It’s  too  dark - ” 


clubbed  in  his  hand, 
whipped  out  of  himself  with  emotions 
new  to  him,  was  running  with  a  college 
sprinter’s  speed  after  Quinnion  and 
Shorty,  calling  breathlessly: 

“Damn  it,  they’ll  get  away!” 

Once  Quinnion  stopped  to  shoot  back. 
The  hissing  lead  went  wide  of  the  pur¬ 
suer  and  he  gave  over  firing  and  settled 
down  to  good,  hard  running,  disaj)- 
pearing  from  Hampton’s  staring  eyes. 
But  Shorty  was  still  to  be  seen,  run¬ 
ning  heavily. 

“Don’t  shoot.  Bud!”  cried  Tommy 
again  as  two  figures  ran  out  of  the  cabin. 
“Hampton’s  out  there — the  damn 
fool - ” 

“Hampton,  come  back!”  shouted 
Lee,  running  after  him. 

But  Hampton  was  gaining  on  the 
heavy-set  Shorty  and  had  no  thought 
of  coming  back.  Nor  a  thought  of 
anything  in  all  the  wide  world  just  then 
but  overtaking  the  flying  figure  in  front 
of  him. 

Shorty  stumbled  over  a  fallen  log 
and  rose  cursing  and  calling: 

“Chris!  Lend  a  hand.” 

That  little  chance  of  an  uprooted 
tree  saved  Hampton’s  life  that  night. 
Shorty,  falling,  had  dropped  his  gun 
and  hurt  his  knee.  For  a  moment  he 
groped  wildly  for  the  lost  rifle,  then, 
cursing  again,  ran  on  without  it.  Hamp¬ 
ton  cleared  the  log,  and  with  a  yell 
rather  befitting  a  victorious  savage 
than  the  young  man  Mrs.  Langworthy 
hoped  to  call  her  son,  threw  his  long 
arms  about  Shorty’s  neck. 

“I  got  him!”  shouted  Hampton.  “By 
glory - ” 

Shorty  drove  a  big  brutal  fist  smash¬ 
ing  into  his  captor’s  face.  But  Hamp¬ 
ton  merely  lowered  his  head,  hiding  it 
against  Shorty’s  heaving  shoulder,  and 
tightened  his  grip.  Shorty  struggled  to 
his  feet,  shaking  at  him,  tearing  at  him, 
driving  one  fist  after  the  other  into 
Hampton’s  body.  But  with  a  grim¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  as  new  to  him  as  was 
the  whole  of  to-night’s  adventure, 
Hampton  held  on. 

Judith  and  Lee  and  Burkitt  came  to 
them  as  they  were  falling  again.  Now 
suddenly,  with  other  hard  hands  upon 
him,  Shorty  relaxed,  and  Hampton,  his 
face  bloody,  his  body  sore,  sank  back. 
He  had  done  a  mad  thing — but  triumph 
lay  in  that  he  had  done  it. 

“A  man  never  can  tell muttered  Bud 
Lee,  with  less  thought  of  the  captive 
than  of  the  captor — “never  can  tell.” 

“I  am  thinking,”  said  Judith  won- 
deringly,  “that  I  never  quite  did  you 
justice.  Pollock  Hampton!” 
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Self  FiUmg  FOUNTAIN  PEN 
and  SHARP  POINT  PENCIL 


THE  WORLD’S  BEST 
WRITING  INSTRUMENTS 

Thtrt’*  a  Mtyle  to  suit  the  taau 
and  purse  of  every  iirer 


gift,  you  can  feel  sure  that  it  will  not 

only  meet  with  instant  appreciation  but  will  become  doubly  prised  as 
time  proves  its  daily  usefulness  and  unfailing  reiiabtHty.  For  tbe  Sbeaffer 
Pen  does  not  blot  nor  leak  and  the  Sharp  Point  Pencil  is  always  sharp 
and  always  ready  for  use.  The  gift  of  gifts  for  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Sold  by  Good  Dealers  Everywhere 
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CHAPTER  TEX  after  this,  Carson,”  was 

Lee  Meditate,  on  the  her  criticism 

Charms  of  Two  Ladies  JUDITH  OF  BLUE  LAKE  been  so  certain  that  there 

HAMPTON’S  captive,  had  been  some  one  listen- 

known  to  them  only  TT  A  T  Tripp, 

as  Shorty,  a  heavy,  surly  v-zll  she  added  thoughtfully: 

man  whose  squat  figure  .  “We’ve  got  to  keep  an  eye 

was  much  like  that  of  on  our  owti  men,  Carson. 

Bill  Crowdy’s,  and  whose  Some  one  of  our  crowd, 

small,  close-set  eyes  burned  evilly  un-  “Ought  to  give  him  sulfur  fumes,”  taking  my  pay.  is  double-crossing  us. 
der  his  pale  brows,  rode  that  night  grunted  Tripp,  But  his  hands  were  very  Now’,  get  your  men  on  the  jump  and  we 


JUDITH  OF  BLUE  LAKE 
RANCH 


between  Hampton  and  Judith,  dow’n  gentle  with  the  wounded  man  for  all  that,  w’on’t  bother  about  the  milk  spilling, 
to  the  ranch-house.  He  maintained  an  Pollock  Hampton  had  no  thought  of  If  w’e  are  in  luck  we’ll  get  Shorty  yet. 
absolute  silence  after  the  first  outburst  sleep  that  night;  didn’t  so  much  as  go  .And  Quinnion,  Carson.  Don’t  forget 


of  rage,  appearing  to  hear  none  of  the 


questions  addressed  to  him.  His  hands  room,  and  Marcia  Langworthy,  tre- 
tied  behind  his  back,  a  rope  run  round  mendously  moved  at  the  recital  Judith 


to  bed.  He  lay  on  a  couch  in  the  living-  Quinnion!  And  we’ve  still  got  Bill 
room,  and  Marcia  Langworthy,  tre-  Crow’dy;  we’ll  get  everj-thing  out  of  him 


his  waist  and  down  on  each  side  through 
a  cinch-ring,  he  sat  idly  humped  for¬ 
ward,  making  no  protest. 


gave  of  Hampton’s  heroism,  fluttered 


that  he  knows.” 

The  cattleman  rode  awav  in  heavv 


about  him,  playing  nurse  to  her  heart’s  silence,  headed  toward  the  cabin  at  the 


delight.  The  major  suggested  that 


Burkitt  and  Lee,  despite  Judith’s  Hampton  have  something,  and  Hamp- 


protests  because  of  Lee’s  wounded  leg, 
remained  at  the  cabin  with  Bill  Crowdv’. 


ton  was  glad  to  accept.  Mrs.  Lang- 


Upper  End,  his  men  riding  with  him, 
an  eager,  watchful  crowd.  But  Carson 
had  his  doubts  about  getting  Quinnion, 


worthy  complacently  looked  into  the  his  fears  that  it  would  be  a  long  time 


Crowdy  had  lost  a  deal  of  blood,  and  future  and  to  the.  maturity  of  her  own  before  he  ever  put  a  rope  again  to 
though  he  complained  of  little  pain,  plans.  In  truth,  good  had  come  out  of  Shorty’s  thick  wrists. 


was  clearly  in  sore  need  of  medical  at-  evil,  and  Marcia  and  Hampton  held 

tention.  Judith,  coming  to  the  bunk-  hands  quite  unblushingly.  "INURING  the  day  Emmet  Sawyer, 

side  just  before  she  left,  assured  him  Before  daylight  Carson,  with  half  the  Rocky  Bend  sheriff,  came,  and 

very  gently  that  she  would  send  Doc  a  dozen  men,  had  breakfasted,  saddled  •  w’ith  him  Dr.  Brannan.  Sawj’er  assured 

Tripp  to  him  immediately  and,  further,  and  was  ready  to  ride  to  the  Upper  Judith  that  he  would  be  followed 

that  she  would  telephone  into  Rocky  End  to  begin  the  search  for  Quinnion.  shortly  by  a  posse  led  by  a  deputy,  and 

Bend  for  a  physician.  Crowdy,  like  But  before  he  rode,  Carson  made  the  that  they  would  hunt  through  the 


Bend  for  a  physician.  Crowdy,  like  But  before  he  rode,  Carson  made  the 
Shorty,  refused  to  talk.  discovery  that  during  the  night  the 

“.Aw,  hell,”  he  grunted  as  Lee  de-  staple  and  hasp  on  the  grain-house  door 
manded  some  e.xplanation  of  what  in-  had  been  wrenched  away  and  that 
fluence  had  brought  him  with  Shorty  Shorty  was  gone.  And  he  had  left 
and  Quinnion  into  this  mad  project,  behind  him  no  sign  of  the  way  of  his 
“let  me  alone,  can’t  you?”  going.  Carson’s  face  was  a  dull,  brick 

.And  Lee  let  him  alone.  He  and  red. 

Burkitt  sat  and  smoked  and  so  passed  Not  yet  had  he  brought  himself  to 
the  remaining  hours  of  a  long  night,  accept  the  full  significance  of  events. 


End  to  begin  the  search  for  Quinnion.  shortly  by  a  posse  led  by  a  deputy,  and 
But  before  he  rode,  Carson  made  the  that  they  would  hunt  through  the 
discovery  that  during  the  night  the  mountains  until  they  got  the  outlaws, 
staple  and  hasp  on  the  grain-house  door  He  listened  to  all  that  she  had  to  tell 


The  folly  of  seeking  Quinnion  in  this  A  hold-up,  such  as  Charlie  Miller  had 
thick  darkness  was  so  apparent  that  experienced,  is  one  thing;  a  continued 
they  gave  no  thought  to  it,  impatiently  series  of  incidents  like  these  happening 
awaiting  the  dawn  and  the  coming  of  upon  the  confines  of  the  Blue  Lake 
the  men  whom  Judith  would  send.  Ranch,  was  quite  another. 


the  men  whom  Judith  would  send.  Ranch,  was  quite  another. 

Hampton,  knowing  nothing  of  con- 

THE  events  of  the  rest  of  the  night  ditions  in  the  mountains,  had  been 
and  of  the  morrow  may  be  briefly  quick  to  imagine  the  predicament  in 
told:  Shorty’s  modest  request  of  a  glass  which  he  had  found  Judith  and  Bud 
of  w’hisky  was  granted  him.  Then,  his  Lee.  To  Carson  that  had  been  a  thing 
hands  still  bound  securely  behind  him  not  to  be  thought  of.  Now,  only  too 
by  Carson,  he  was  put  in  the  small  plainly  he  realized  that  Shorty  had 
grain-house,  a  windowless,  ten-by-ten  had  an  accomplice  at  the  ranch  head- 


staple  and  hasp  on  the  grain-house  door  He  listened  to  all  that  she  had  to  tell 
had  been  wrenched  away  and  that  him,  and  then  looked  up  Bud  Lee. 
Shorty  was  gone.  And  he  had  left  “You  didn’t  see  Quinnion?”  he  asked, 
behind  him  no  sign  of  the  way  of  his  “Could  you  swear  to  him  if  we  ever 
going.  Carson’s  face  was  a  dull,  brick  bring  him  in?  Just  by  his  voice?” 
red.  “Yes,”  answered  Lee.  “I  can.  But 

Not  yet  had  he  brought  himself  to  see  if  you  can’t  get  Crowdy  to  squeal, 
accept  the  full  significance  of  events.  We’re  shy  Shorty’s  real  name,  too,  you 
A  hold-up,  such  as  Charlie  Miller  had  know.” 

experienced,  is  one  thing;  a  continued  To  all  questions  put  him.  Bill  Crowdy 
series  of  incidents  like  these  happening  answered  with  stubborn  denial  of 
upon  the  confines  of  the  Blue  Lake  knowledge  or  not  at  all.  He  had  been 
Ranch,  was  quite  another.  alone;  he  didn’t  know  any  man  named 

Hampton,  knowing  nothing  of  con-  Quinnion;  he  didn’t  know  anything 
ditions  in  the  mountains,  had  been  about  Shorty.  And  he  hadn’t  robbed 
quick  to  imagine  the  predicament  in  Miller.  That  canvas  bag,  then,  with 
which  he  had  found  Judith  and  Bud  the  thousand  dollars  in  it?  He  found  it; 
Lee.  To  Carson  that  had  been  a  thing  picked  it  up  in  a  gully, 
not  to  be  thought  of.  Now,  only  too  “I  won’t  do  any  talkin’,”  he  grunted 
plainly  he  realized  that  Shorty  had  in  final  word,  “until  I  get  a  lawyer  to 


house  of  logs,  lined  with  sheet  iron  in-  quarters,  a  friend  who  had  come  to  his  I  don’t  know  a  hell  of  a  lot.  An’  you 
side.  assistance.  can  get  it  out’n  your  head  that  I’m 

.An  admirable  jail  this,  though  its  Carson  blamed  himself  for  the  es-  the  kind  to  snitch  on  a  pal — even  if 
sheet  iron  and  heavy'  logs  had  been  cape.  And  yet,  he  growled  to  himself,  I  had  one,  which  I  didn’t.” 
planned  rather  to  keep  rodents  out  in  a  mingling  of  shame  and  anger,  it  Crowdy,  at  Dr.  Brannan’s  orders, 
than  men  in.  .A  heavy  padlock  snapped  would  have  looked  like  plumb  foolish-  was  taken  to  Rocky  Bend,  where  Sawyer 
into  a  deeply  imbedded  staple,  with  ness  to  sit  out  in  front  of  that  heavy  promised  him  a  speedy  trial,  conviction, 
the  great  hasp  in  place,  the  key  safely  door  all  night,  when  he  himself  had  and  heavy  sentence  unless  he  changed 


talk  to.  I  know  that  much.  Sawyer,  if 
I  don’t  know  a  hell  of  a  lot.  An’  you 
can  get  it  out’n  your  head  that  I’m 
the  lund  to  snitch  on  a  pal — ev’en  if 
I  had  one,  which  I  didn’t.” 

Crowdy,  at  Dr.  Brannan’s  orders. 


the  great  hasp  in  place,  the  key  safely  door  all  night,  whei 
in  Judith’s  possession.  Shorty  was  left  tied  Shorty’s  hands. 


to  his  own  thoughts  while  Judith  and 
Hampton  went  to  the  house. 


“Quinnion  might  have  let  him  loose,’ 


his  mind  and  turned  state’s  evidence. 
And — to  be  done  with  Bill  Crow'dy  for 


he  mused  as  he  went  slowly  to  the  house  good  and  all — he  never  came  to  stand 


In  answer  to  Judith’s  call.  Doc  Tripp  to  tell  Judith  what  had  happ)ened.  trial.  A  mad  attempt  at  escape  a  week 
came  without  delay,  left  brief,  discon-  “An’  then  he  mightn’t.  If  he  didn’t,  later,  another  bullet  hole  given  him 


certing  word  that  without  the  shadow  then  who  in  the  devil  did?” 
of  a  doubt  the  hogs  were  stricken  with  Judith  received  the  news  sleepily  and 
cholera,  and  went  on  with  his  little  bag  much  more  quietly  than  Carson  had 
to  see  what  his  skill  could  do  for  Bill  expected. 

Crowdy.  “We’ll  have  to  keep  our  eyes  open 


in  his  struggle  with  his  jailer,  and 
with  lips  still  stubbornly  locked,  he 

died  without  ‘snitching  on  a  pal’ - 

the  one  tiny,  bright  spark  in  Bill 
Crowd  V. 


The  next  instalment  of  ” Judith  of  Blue  Lioke  Ranch”  u'ill  appear  in  the  January  number. 
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Real  Help 
for  Tired  Feet 

A  busy  day  and  on  your  feet  most  of  the 
time — a  long,  tiresome  trip  or  a  hike  in 
the  country — new  shoes  to  break  in — all 
these  mean  tired  feet.  Soothe  and  rest  them 
by  applying  a  few  drops  of  Absorbine,  Jr. 

Or,  if  you  are  very  tired  and  your  feet  burn,  ache 
or  swell,  soak  them  in  a  solution  of  Absorbine,  Jr. 
and  water.  Relief  will  be  prompt  and  lasting. 


Absorb  ine.J- 


I*"***  MiMat'M 

ftiMf 


Absorb!  neJ 

THE  ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


is  a  different  kind  of  liniment — it  is  antiseptic  and  germicidal. 

It  will  do  what  any  other  good  liniment  will  do — and  a 
lot  more.  Absorbine,  Jr.  is  made  of  herbs  and  is  positively 
harmless  to  human  tissues.  It  can  not  only  be  used  and  prescribed  with  confidence 
and  safety  but  w  ith  the  assurance  that  it  will  kill  getTiis  and  promote  rapid  healing. 


You  will  like  the  feel  of  this  clean, 
fragrant  and  antiseptic  liniment.  It 
penetrates  quickly,  leaves  no  greasy 
residue  and  is  intensely  refreshing.  Only 
a  few  drops  needed  to  do  the  work,  as 
Absorbine,  Jr.  is  highly  concentrated. 

You  can  find  dozens  of  uses  for 
Absorbine,  Jr.  as  a  dependable  first-aid 
remedy  and  regular  toilet  adjunct.  . 

To  reduce  inflammatory  conditions 
— sprains,  wTenches,  painful,  swollen 
veins. 

To  allay  pain  anywhere. 

To  spray  the  throat  if  sore  or  infected. 

To  heal  cuts,  bruises,  lacerations 
and  sores. 

To  render  harmless  and  relieve  insect 
bites  and  plant  poisoning. 


Absorbine,  Jr.  has  strong 
endorsements 

Many  letters  in  praise  of  Absorbine, 
Jr.  have  been  received  from  physicians 
and  dentists  who  use  and  prescribe  it. 

Several  chemical  and  biological  lalv 
oratories  have  given  this  antiseptic 
liniment  severe  tests  and  their  reports 
invariably  support  my  claims  for 
Absorbine,  Jr.  as  a  destroyer  of  germs. 

Then,  of  course,  I  have  hundreds  of 
testimonials  from  individuals  wdio  have 
been  materially  benefited  by  Absorbine, 
Jr.  in  one  way  or  another. 

Keep  a  bottle  handy  at  home,  at  the 
office  or  in  your  grip  when  traveling. 

$1.00  a  bottle  at  most  druggists  or 
postpaid. 


Send  10  cents  for  Liberal  Trial  Bottle 

or  procure  a  regular  size  bottle  from  your  druggist  today 

W.  F.  Young,  P.  D.  F.,  121  Temple  5t.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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There  is  a  slight  varia¬ 
tion  of  form  in  the  West- 
liche  Post  of  St.  Louis, 
which  takes  up  the  cry  in 
this  phrase: 

“Germany's  war  has  bent 
but  not  broken. " 

And  it,  too,  cit^  The  Wanderer. 

But  the  most  amazing — I  had  al¬ 
most  said  alarming — variation  upon 
the  Deutschtum-through-organization 
theme  is  that  developed  in  the  Lawrence 
Anzeiger  und  Post: 


INVADED  AMERICA 


{Continued  from  page  i6) 


summons?  Or  what  manifestation  of 
Deutschtum  is  indicated? 


Perhaps  all  the  hyphenated  edito¬ 
rializing  and  exhortation  to  our 


“One  should  not  only  be  enrolled 
in  the  Turnverein:  one  should  also 
be  on  the  spot  when  one  is  c:alled” 
(called  for  what!),  “especialiy  the 
boys”  (of  military  age,  presumably). 
“Precisely  at  the  present  time  a  wide 
field  is  open  to  every  member  of 
a  Turnverein  who  wishes  to  fight 
and  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  North 
American  Turnerbund.” 


What  is  the  “spirit  of  the  North 
American  Turnerbund”? 

Is  it  the  spirit  of  revolution?  Or  of 
armed  treason  calling  upon  its  enrolled 
members  to  be  ready  to  fight  at  the 


disaffected  aliens  to  stand  together  is 
sheer  bluff.  And  yet — 

I  recall  a  quiet  visit  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  to  a  house — quite  an  imp>osing 
house — ^in  an  expensive  suburb  of  New 
York,  and  their  subsequent  emergence 
bearing  seventeen  rifles. 

The  occupant  of  the  house,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  several  German  organizations, 
explained  that  he  was  fond  of  shoot¬ 
ing.  The  only  available  game  in  the 
vicinity  is  English  sparrows;  and  Eng¬ 
lish  though  they  are,  even  an  ap>ostle 
of  Schrecklichkeit  would  hardly  gun  for 
them  with  an  army  rifle — let  alone 
seventeen  army  rifles. 


Also,  when  the  trunks 
of  a  man  suspected  of 
complicity  in  local  Ger¬ 
man  plots  were  searched, 
twenty-six  automatic  re¬ 
volvers  were  discovered. 
The  man  was  a  German 
club  member;  quite  an  extensive  club 
member.  Ver>'  possibly  he  felt  it 
necessar)'  to  go  armed.  A  permit  is 
required  to  carry  a  pistol  in  New  York. 
To  carry  twenty-six  would  require  a 
wheel-barrow. 

Furthermore,  previous  to  the  war, 
agents  with  anjTvhere  from  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  to  thirty  thousand  units  of  small 
armament  were  in  communication  with 
the  von  Papen,  von  Bemstorff,  von  Igel 
clique.  How  far  the  trade  went  I  can 
not  say.  But  there  was  an  obvious  in¬ 
terest  in  arms  among  Germans  in. 
America.  When  I  consider  these  mat¬ 
ters  (only  a  fractional  part  of  what  the 
Secret  Service  knows)  and  ponder  upon 
the  rallying  cries  of  Deutschtum,  “bent 
but  not  broken,”  I  wonder  whether  per¬ 
haps  my  country  is  too  tolerant  of  the 
alien  within  its’  gates. 


Just  how  German  is — a  certain  Middle  Western  state?  This  is  the  theme  of- 
Mr.  Adams’s  second  piece  of  investigation  in  this  important  series  on  American 
disloyalty  and  German  intrigue.  The  article  will  appear  in  the  January  number. 


The  January  EVERYBODY’S 


MARY  BRECHT  PULVER 


”A11  Under  the  story  of  a  simple  countryman  who 


unexpectedly  became  a  hero. 


WILL  LEVINGTON  COMFORT 


"Leave  No  Wounded  Behind.”  A  story  of  heroism  and  adven¬ 
ture  off  the  coast  of  South  America.  With  a  very  modem  moral. 


HENRY  KITCHELL  WEBSTER 


A  wonderful  instalment  of  “The  White  Arc”;  a  love-story  by 
Frank  Huiburt  O’Hara;  a  humor  story  about  Johnnie  Kelly,  by 
Wilbur  S.  Boyer. 


EDWARD  HUNGERFORD 


MARY  BRECHT  PULVER 


When  Johnny  comes  marching  into  camp — is  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Hungerfbrd’s  January  article.  He  is  finding  out  everything  about 
our  boys  in  the  cantonments. 


HENRY  WOODHOUSE 


An  article  about  “Making  our  Aviators,”  by  a  man  of  high  authority  in  this 

.  .  .... 


tremendously  important  field.  Their  training  and  apprenticeship,  here  and  abroad. 
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irTHE  BIG  GIFT 


Ever-Ready 

Outfit  y\a  to 

rnm  1 1  i~'r 


rnmij  tfi.  - 


For  Over  Here* ^ 

'^HE  ‘Ever-Ready’  is  the  gift 
that  will  make  a  man  think 
gratefully  of  you  every  morning 
no  matter  where  he  is  or  where 
you  are.  The  standard  Dollar 
Outfit,  as  pictured,  is  solidly  best 
— irrespective  of  price.  For  ai 
more  elaborate  gift  select  a 
combination  outfit  shown  below. 

Mali  orders  for  the  three  outfits  below 
tent  to  any  address  in  America  or  abroad, 
on  receipt  of  money-order  or  stamps,  if 
your  dealer  is  not  supplied. 


For  **Over  There** 

^OLD  water  and  beard  toughened  by 
^  exposure — these  are  difficulties  which 
prove  ‘Ever-Ready’  efficiency  and  pal- 
like  dependability  on  land  and  sea.  Frame 
sturdily  made,  guaranteed  10  years, 
simple  and  solid,  rust-proof  and  safe 
Blades  keen  and  clean  —  each  hair-tested 
before  being  wrapped  in  patented  pro¬ 
tector  against  rust,  dust  and  dampness. 

Extra  *Ever-Ready’  Blade*  6  for  30c 

•American  Rarer  Co..  Inc.,  Makers 

Brooklyn.  N.  V. 


Standard 
Dollar  Outfit 


Adopted  by  Unde  Sam  for  All  Cantonments  of  the  New  Army 

‘Ever-Ready*  Outfit  No.  1 0 


‘Ever-Ready’  Combination  No.  2 

“Army  and  Navy  Special.”  A  solidly  made, 
compactly  cased  combination  of  the  ‘Ever- 
Ready’  Safety  Razor  with  twelve  “Radio” 
Blades,  and  the  ‘Ever-Ready’  Automatic  Strop¬ 
ping  Machine  with  strop.  Sold  by  dealers. 
Price  $3.00. 


Christmas  Package  ‘Ever-Ready’  Blades 

Send  him  this  generous  size  package  of  keen,  clean, 
hair-tested  ‘Ever-Ready’  Blades  (twelve  packages, 
or  72  blades  in  all).  Each  blade  is  protected 
from  rust  and  dust  in  an  individual  patented 
wrapper.  These  blades  lit  other  razors,  too. 
Price  at  all  dealers,  $3.60. 


A  finely  made  waterproof  khaki-cloth 
folding  case,  containing  a  standard 
‘Ever-R,eady’  frame  and  handle, 
automatic  stropping  machine  with 
strop  and  eight  packages  of  ‘Ever- 
Ready’  Radio  Blades  (48  blades  in 
all).  At  your  dealers,  price  $3.00. 
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speech.  He  looked  con¬ 
sciously  at  his  new  suit. 

“Do  you  notice  it?  You 
said  you  liked  gray.” 

All  the  woman  in  her, 
young  and  old,  yearned  to 
him.  “I  do  like  it.  It 
makes  you  very  smart.” 

“Then  it’s  all  right” — 
much  relieved.  “I  never 
think  of  clothes — it’s  just  for  you.” 

She  tucked  the  flowers  in  her  belt 
after  seating  herself  in  the  imposing 
restaurant.  “I’ve  never  been  at  this 
hotel.  Why  did  you  choose  it?” 

He  always  had  a  reason  for  things, 
and  as  his  reason  for  eveiy’^thing  of  late 
had  something  to  do  with  her,  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  asking  him  questions, 
then  sitting  back  and  smiling  softly  as 
he  answered. 

“I  doped  it  out,”  he  replied.  “You 
would  surely  come  up-town  by  the 
subway  and  this  would  save  you 
from  walking;  and  while  it  hasn’t 
rained,  I  feared  it  might.  Though  rain¬ 
drops  would  fall  gently  on  you,  Helena 
darling.” 

“Silly!” 

“Why  not?  These  old  stiffs  who 
never  smile!  Besides  I’ve  been  writing 
since  I  left  you.  I’m  all  let  down.  I 
made  that  girl  do  what  you  said  she 
would  do.” 

l_r  ELENA  grew  warm  with  the  ardor 
of  the  creator.  She  was  going  to 
do  this  always — to  tell  him  when  he  was 
wrong,  and  advise  him.  It  was  going 
to  be  a  working  partnership.  It  was 
going  to  be  ever>'thing  in  the  world  that 
she  had  ever  dreamed  could  be  in  the 
life  of  a  woman. 

She  longed  to  tell  him  of  her  happi¬ 
ness,  but  the  w'isdom  that  comes  as  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  heart’s 
first  bloom  kept  her  from  admitting 
complete  approval  of  him. 

“Did  you  finish  the  chapter?”  she 
asked. 

“I  would  have,  but  something  both¬ 
ered  me.” 

“Oh — poor  Cal!”  She  would  shield 
him  from  these  intrusions. 

“I  don’t  remember  what  it  was — yes, 
I  do.  Something  was  stuck  under  my 
door  after  a  prodigious  amount  of 
knocking.  I  saw  it  as  I  went  out.” 
He  was  fishing  absently  in  his  pocket 
and  brought  out  a  letter.  It  was  un¬ 
opened,  addressed  to  him  in  a  hand 
which  made  small  practise  of  the  epis¬ 
tolary  art.  Without  breaking  the  muci¬ 
lage  of  the  envelope,  he  tore  it  across  and 
tossed  it  indifferently  upon  the  table. 

“You  look  lovely,  Helena.  Your 
business  couldn’t  have  been  verj'  weari¬ 
some.” 

She  dismissed  it  with  a  wave  of  her 
hand.  “It  was  all  right.”  It  was 
amazing  even  to  her  w'hat  little  differ¬ 
ence  those  revelations  of  the  morning 
had  made.  “Why  didn’t  you  read  vour 
letter?” 


THE  MEASURE  OF 
A  MAN  • 


{Continued  from  page  22) 

He  looked  at  it  consciously  for  the 
first  time.  “That?  It  doesn’t  matter — 
some  small  sum  or  other.” 

“You  mean — aW//,Cal?”  There  were 
no  bills  in  her  house  that  were  not 
heeded. 

He  mistook  her  concern.  “Nothing 
that  will  bankrupt  me.  It  is  the  little 
fellow  near  by,  who  presses  my  clothes.” 

portion  of  the  poor  scrawl  was  gap¬ 
ing  from  the  envelope.  He  picked  it 
up,  and,  reading  it,  laughed  genially. 
“See  how  he  speUs  ‘need.’  ”  He  hand^ 
it  to  her. 

She  read  the  torn  plea — “obliged  if 
you — have  the  amount — wife,  and 
knead  it ,  sir — with  respecks.  Nathaniel 
Blum.” 

She  lifted  her  head  quickly.  Cal  was 
now  ordering  w'hat  they  had  already 
decided  upon — what  they  had  said  dowm 
in  Virginia  they  would  have  on  their 
first  day  in  New  York.  She  sipped 
water  from  her  glass  like  a  conscious 
child  at  a  party.  The  blood  was 
warmer  to  her  cheek  than  it  had 
been  since  she  was  a  little  girl.  She 
could  not  remember  how  many  years 
had  passed  since  she  had  blushed 
for  shame. 

She  thought  that  it  was  strange  she 
had  not  blushed  in  Mr.  Emsworth’s 
office  when  he  had  told  her  of  more 
serious  faults.  More  serious?  She 
looked  down  at  the  mute  pleading  of 
the  poor  little  note.  Perhaps,  but  not 
so  plain  to  her. 

“You’re  a  rosy-posy,”  said  her  lover, 
laying  down  the.  menu  and  eying  her 
delightedly. 

She  replied  to  him:  “And  you’re  a 
roguey-poguey.”  She  indicated  the  bit 
of  paper.  “Why  don’t  you  pay  your 
debts?” 

“Those  little  ones?  Th§y  can  w'ait. 
They’re  used  to  it.” 

“But  the  little  ones  need  the 
money.” 

“Yes,  k-n-e-a-d.  And  I  need  peace, 
but  this  infernal  man  is  always  coming 
at  the  wrong  hours!” 

“What  hours?” 

“When  I’m  in.” 

They  both  laughed.  They  leaned 
across  the  table  to  look  into  each 
other’s  eyes.  His  review  was  satisfac¬ 
tory,  but  Helena  gave  a  sharp  little  cry. 
Hunter  interpret^  it  as  pain,  although 
the  man  at  the  table  near  by  thought  it 
\yas  terror.  Her  hands  were  covering 
her  eyes. 

He  leaned  still  further  across  and 
w'ould  have  removed  her  hands.  “My 
girl!  What  is  it?  Let  me  see  vour  face. 


Look  at  me,  Helena.” 

She  looked  at  him  again 
—  at  his  full,  sensitive 
mouth,  at  the  Irregularity 
of  his  pugnacious  nose,  at 
the  delicate  ears  without 
lobes,  but  not  into  his 
eyes.  For  once  more  she 
had  peered  past  the  lights 
of  love  which  he  kept 
burning  in  the  windows  for  her,  back 
into  his  soul.  “.A  wrong  one!”  had  zig¬ 
zagged  with  incredible  agony  across  her 
consciousness. 

He  was  standing  now.  She  knew  he 
was  quite  cap)able  of  picking  her  up  in 
his  arms  and  carrying  her  over  to  the 
window  if  she  did  not  quickly  resume 
the  normal. 

“Sit  dow'n.  People  will  think  we’re 
quarreling.  It  was  a  stitch  in  my  side — 
it’s  gone.” 

He  flung  himself  back  into  his  chair. 
“It  may  be  your  heart — your  heart! 
Oh,  Helena,  you  can’t  have  anything 
but  a  perfect  heart?” 

“It  is  perfect.” 

“You  promise?” 

“It  has  only  one  thing  the  matter 
with  it — you.” 

His  balance  was  restored.  “Then  it’s 
all  right.” 

“Is  it?”  She  lifted  her  eyes  with  a 
heavy  effort  and  stared  squarely  into 
his.  They  were  all  right,  too — ^his 
eyes.  .\11  right  again.  Distress  was 
shining  out  of  them — symp>athy  for 
her.  It  wouldn’t  come  to  her  again 
— that  revelation  of  some  ugly  spirit. 
She  wouldn’t  let  it,  that  was  all. 
She  could  manage.  She  brushed  the 
pinched  call  for  help  up)on  the  car¬ 
pet. 

“Let  us  talk  of  getting  married.” 
said  he.  “And  of  the  garden  and  the 
house,  and  the  room  I  am  planning 
for  you.”  His  voice  grew  quiet  and 
deep.  “Your  room  in  mv  house, 
Helena!” 

“Ice?”  asked  the  waiter.’ 

They  laughed.  The  luncheon  went 
on. 

*  I  'HROUGH  the  coy  promises  of 
spring  for  a  lu.xuriant  summer  they 
w’ent  on  budding  also.  He  likened  the 
growth  of  their  love  to  the  season  itself. 
“It  was  but  the  sap  in  our  veins  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,”  he  told  her.  Now  and  then  the 
wind  blew  cold,  there  w’ere  flurries  of 
snow,  and,  carr\-ing  the  figure  danger¬ 
ously  far,  she  would  feel  her  love 
checked,  uncertain.  She  asked  herself, 
if,  with  these  mercurial  changes,  her 
love  could  ever  reach  fruition.  The 
flowers  did  not  know  when  the  wintrj’ 
blasts  were  coming.  They,  too,  had  no 
weapon  of  defense — no  premonition.. 
On  these  days  she  ax'oided  his  eyes,  for 
unwelcome  fear  was  now  her  portion, 
or,  as  the  neurologists  put  it,  the  fear 
of  fear. 

She  avoided  any  reference  to  mate¬ 
rial  matters  that  might  occasion  an 
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HAVE  SECURED  BRAND  WHITLOCKS  STORY  OF  BELGIUM  FOR  PUBLICATION 
|N  eVERYBODVS  MAGAZINE  BEGINNING  WITH  FEBRUARY  ISSUE 

WHEELER 


PASSED  -  14 


This  cable  reaches  Everybody’S  offices  just  as  the 
December  magazine  is  going  to  press. 

Six  weeks  ago  Mr.  Wheeler,  editor  of  Everybody’S, 
crossed  the  ocean  on  this  mission— to  get  the  biggest  story 
that  can  come  out  of  the  war.  He  got  it. 

Brand  Whitlock,  United  States  Minister  to  Belgium,  is 
to  tell  Everybody’S  readers— in  at  least  ten  instalments 
—the  full  story  of  his  experiences  in  that  tortured  country 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  truth — the  truth  at 
last! — about  the  deportations — about  atrocities— about  Edith 
Cavell— the  whole  truth  about  Belgium. 

We  hope  to  get  the  manuscript  here  in  time  for 
the"  January  number.  Failing  that,  it  will  surely  start  in 
February. 
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expounding  of  Cal’s  views  on  the  subject  shimmer  of  the  iris  of  ms  eyes,  she  saw 
,  of  petty  obligations.  She  had  so  sue-  mean  shallows.  “A  wrong  one!”  came 
I  cessfuUy  accomplished  this,  that  at  howling  to  her  from  out  the  air. 

,  times — when  the  day  was  fair — she  It  was  soon  over — the  stitch  in  her 

again  believed  she  could  keep  it  out  of  skle.  And  after  his  anxiety  was  stilled, 
1  their  life  altogether.  and  the  inquiring  guests  each  advised 

It  was  with  some  such  idea  of  evasion  a  .best  physician,  she  went  away’.  Her 


What  Do  Y ou  Do 
For  Your  Floors? 

Try  this:  Take  a  new  twine 
mop,  cut  it  short  (as  in  picture 
below)  and  pour  on  enough  3- 
in-One  Oil  to  permeate  the 
strands.  Let  stand  awhile.  Result 
_  — a  perfect  polish 

.  mop  at  trivial  cost, 

^  '*** 

3-iii-One 

The  High  Quality 

X -1^  A  home-made  3- 

^  in-One  Polish  M  op 

will  do  anything  that  any  polish  mop 
will  do.  Every  vestige  of  dust  and  soil 
is  taken  up.  Heel  marks  and  suner- 
ficial  scratches  disappear.  The  noor 
finish  is  beautified  and  preserved.  Help 
conserve  the  nation’s  resources— make 
your  own  polish  mop  and  save  money. 
3-in-One  Oil  is  sold  at  all  good  stores 
in  50c^25c  and  15c  bottles; 
also  m  2Sc  Handy  Oil 
Cans. 

17D|7|7  Generoni  nmple  of  ll 

rrVIliCt  J-U  One  Oil  and  flF  As 
Diettonarj  of  Hut  aeot  tree  for  i  ■  j 

tbeaakint.  |  ■] 

T1iree.iB.ODe  Oil  Compeny 


that  she  had  refused  to  take  tea  with  aunt,  pie 
her  aunt  at  his  lodgings — refused  imtil  upon  the 
the  elderly  lady  became  insistent  upon  “He  is  a 
seeing  whiat  “dear  Cal”  needed.  Once  summary’, 
in  the  quiet  dignity  of  his  old-fashioned  things.” 
rooms  she  regretted  that  she  had  not  Yes,  in 
gone  before.  For  in  his  own  surround-  of  life. 


aunt,  pleased  to  volubility,  enlarged 
upon  the  possibilities  of  their  future. 
“He  is  a  family  man,”  was  her  high 
summary’.  “You  will  be  together  in  all 


Yes,  in  all  things.  In  the  little  thing.s 
of  life.  There  would  be  the  tailor.« 


ings  such  shyness  of  the  artist  that  was  who  press  clothes,  and  the  cobblers  near 
his,  left  him.  He  was  dominant,  sure,  by,  and  the  creamery  at  the  corner 
He  was  a  householder.  And  such  duties  which  withheld  its  credit.  There  would 
I  as  would  be  hers  he  gently  pressed  be  the  unpretentious  menials  who  from 
ufK)n  her.  She  made  the  tea,  she  pre-  experience  did  not  obligingly  deplete 
sided  over  the  little  cakes.  Charmed  their  purse  for  fear  of  languid  reim- 
with  the  tingling  intimacy  this  minister-  bursement.  And  with  every  redisco- 
ing  to  his  guests  brought  them,  they  very  of  his  slackness  when  ostentatious 
'  talked  apart  from  the  others  of  the  giving  was  not  necessary’  would  come 
homely  affairs  of  the  kitchen.  He  went  this  harrowing  unveiling  of  his  inner 
fully  into  the  domestic  arrangements  of  self.  She  would  have  to  look  within 
his  quarters,  of  the  little  slavey  who  his  eyes  all  through  her  life. 


was  at  the  beck  and  call  of  all  the  lodg¬ 
ing-house.  She  was  very  funny — 


Events  moved  as  swiftly  as  the  rush¬ 
ing  in  of  a  summer  at  last  established. 


Helena  was  to  see  her.  He  would  ring  Hot  days  came  which  did  not  ripen, 
for  more  cream.  The  piarty  was  a  rather  scorched  to  maturity  the  fruit 
huge  success;  they’  would  send  her  out  of  her  love  of  him.  She  did  not  brace 
for  more.  herself  against  the  pace  of  her  existence. 

She  was  carried  with  it,  ran  with  it 

SURE  of  safe  ground,  she  spioke  indul-  breathlessly,  straining  toward  what- 
gently  of  tipping,  of  the  service  with  ever  end  lay’  ahead  of  her. 
the  smile  that  personal  recognition  al-  She  lov^  him  and  deplored  him, 
ways  grants  a  generous  dispenser.  She  loved  him  and  was  ashamed  of  him. 
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i  had  been  with  him  in  restaurants  and 
remonstrated  with  him  for  his  prodi¬ 
gality.  How  much  more  delightful 
was  it  to  give  to  the  less  important 
I  menials  who  fetch  and  carry’  for  usl 
I  That  she  met  with  no  response  could 
well  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
entrance  of  the  landlady’s  youthful 
drudge. 


loved  him  and  knew’  that  he  would  al¬ 
ways  be  an  alien  to  her.  There  were, 
indeed,  generations  of  worth  back  of 
her.  Generations  of  simple  people 
who  had  paid  their  debts  with  due 
regard  for  the  necessities  of  those  whose 
burdens  must  be  quickly  lightened. 

Far  from  avoiding  the  moral  devia¬ 
tions  of  his  nature,  she  now  feverishly 


The  stiff  bows  upon  her  head  were  sought  to  be  entirely’  convinced  one 


no  more  unyielding  than  the  child’s 
sullen  face.  There  was  no  joy  of  ser- 


way’  or  the  other.  It  must  be  one  way 
or  the  other.  Already  her  aunt  was 


Thousands  have  learned  to  play  piano  by  maiL 
By  the  ApoUo  correspondence  method  you  learn 
quickly  aod  at  litUe  expowe.  Nothing  cua  be  cuicr,  mot 
more  iatercatiag.  Thlak  ot  the  pleuweuad  tirfactioaia 


vice  in  her  bearing.  There  was  no  visiting  the  white  sales  and  bringing 
response  between  the  lodger  and  the  home  soft  garments  for  her  autumn 
I  little  girl.  Helena  was  loved  by’  those  bridal, 
around  her.  With  a  terror  that  was 

oddly  at  variance  with  the  simplicity  '  I  'HE  Fates  when  honestly  impor- 
of  the  scene,  she  sat  mute  during  the  tuned  spin  busily’  for  us,  but  the 
brief  exchange  of  word?  between  the  old  women  cunningly  mask  their  work. 


apUuunc  ,11  Mnot  tha  wacdeifal  arw  BKthod.  m 

■M^Writetodar.  APOLLO  INSTmiTE  OP  MUSIC. 
157  IMwMikM  SlTMl.  - - 


“I  ain’t  piaid  to  go  out  to  the 
dairy,”  the  girl  was  saying.  “It’s 
extra.” 

For  reply  he  gave  her  a  jesting  shake, 
turning  her  about. 


In  July,  as  her  aunt  was  feeling  that 
conventionality  must  force  her  from  the 
bargain-counter  into  the  country’.  Cal 
came  rushing  to  them,  splendid  wth  the 
promise  of  the  immediate  future.  He 
must  go  West.  He  was  sent  to  do  some 


She  moved  perforce,  more  mindful  keen  investigating.  It  would  bring 
than  he  of  the  eternal  proprieties,  him  prestige  and  money’. 

For  he  was  entirely’  at  home.  He  was  “I  ran  all  the  way,”  he  gasped.  “I 
himself,  this  was  himself.  “They’ll  say  had  to  choose  between  seeing  you  and 
‘not  without  the  money,’  ”  had  been  packing  my  bag.  I’m  getting  some 
her  last  protesting  grumble.  toilet  articles  at  the  drug-store.  I  leave 

“Run  along,”  Hunter  commanded.  so  deadly  soon.” 

The  laugh  he  gave  up>on  her  depiar-  She  responded  to  his  eagerness  even 
ture  was  so  warm  that  Helena  turned  as  she  clutched  at  him  to  hold  hiih  close 


to  him  as  a  plant  to  the  sun,  sure  to  her.  “I’ll  go  to  your  rooms  and  send 

of  complete  cooperation.  But  again  on  your  bag  to  you.” 

she  cri^  out  in  piain,  for,  beyond  the  “You  great  girl'”  There  was  an 
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enfolding  silence.  “An  army  wife  is 
nothing  to  you.” 

“May  I  pry?”  she  laughed. 

“Into  every  corner  of  mv  heart — and  . 
desk.” 

“I’m  not  afraid  of  love-letters.” 

“Well,  you  needn’t  be  afraid  of  bills. 

I  sat  late  last  night  and  sent  checks  to 
clubs,  the  hotels  wrhere  I  sign,  and  the  ^ 
taxis,  so  everything  is  off  my  chest.” 

She  believed  him.  She  could  believe  I 
him  with  her  head  upon  his  breast,  j 
But  she  did  not  lift  her  face  to  his' 
until  he  raised  her  chin  and  kissed  her  i 
lips.  He  kissed  her  eyelids  too,  for! 
they  remained  dropped  over  her  eyes| 
until  he  left  the  room.  From  the! 
windowTS  she  sawr  his  broad  shoulders 
among  the  crowd,  the  back  of  his 
fine  head,  the  brown  of  his  soft  hair. 
She  had  passed  her  hand  over  his 
head  just  as  he  left  her  that  she  might 
remember. 

WHAT  happened  at  his  lodgings 
was  the  natural  march  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  her  life.  She  was  not  left  in 
confusion' over  that.  The  rooms  were 
still  vibrant  of  him.  She  moved  tim¬ 
orously  at  first,  as  would  a  young  girl  on 
her  w^ding-night,  fearful,  wraiting,  up¬ 
lifted.  Books  lay  about,  the  fo^  of 
a  mind  cultivated  beyond  spiritual 
discrimination.  Her  pictures  ■  every¬ 
where,  bits  of  verse  before  some,  1 
flowers  before  others.  The  plants,  in  i 
the  window  had  been  watered  by  an  j 
over-zealous  gardener.  She  had  given  | 
them  to  him.  Above  the  thick  noises  1 
of  the  street  she  heard  the  drip,  drip,  j 
upon  the  floor  from  the  pots  replete  I 
with  moisture.  j 

She  must  search  for  a  cloth.  She  1 
passed  into  his  bedroom  blithely— rwdth 
no  emotion  now  beyond  the  joy  ofj 
immediate  usefulness.  The  bed  was  I 
in  order.  Upxjn  the  counterpane  was 
laid  his  beautiful  linen,  fresh  from  the 
iron  of  some  painstaking  woman. , 
Pinned  upon  the  pillow  was  a  bit  of 
paper,  unfolded,  its  surface  covered 
with  the  woman’s  latest  task  for  him: 

I  have  been  hear,  and  I  will  come  agen  when 
I  have  took  home  another  wash.  Plese  see 
me,  sir,  or  leave  me  something  on  acc’t.  It 
has  went  on  for  six  weeks  now.  It  has  went 
up  now  in  all  to  $7.80.  Mrs.  J.  Geoding. 

Helena’s  purse  swung  from  its  handle 
upon  her  arm.  With  the  instinct  of 
her  forebears  to  discharge  their  duty, 
she  searched  and  found  the  sum  among 
its  contents.  She  laid  it  on  the  bed, 
and,  discovering  his  kit-bag,  she  gath¬ 
ered  up  what  effects  she  thought  to  be 
essential.  It  was  to  be  her  last  service 
for  him.  She  would  acquit  herself 
well.  She  took  a  sort  of  twisted  humor 
in  calling  ujwn  her  ancestors  to  help 
her  through  this  packing  of  dear  gar¬ 
ments.  They  had  forced  her  into  this; 
they  must  see  her  out  of  it. 

They  behaved  pretty  well  about  it. 
The  tears-came,  but  her  groping  hands 
found  that  for  which  she  sought.  It 


Among  the  remarkaUe  events  of 
war  no  fact  stands  out  more 
startlingly  than  the  tragic  sacrifice 
of  Russia*s  unequipped  soldiers. 

The  army  has  been  victimized  by 
intrigue  and  treachery.  Guns  were 
sent  to  the  front  without  ammunition 
and  ammunition  without  guns.  Sup¬ 
plies  were  provided  that  when  un¬ 
packed  proved  to  be  rubbish.  Left 
stranded  by  communications  that 
broke  down  under  slight  pressure 
the  brave  Russian  troops  hurled 
themselves  again  and  again  against 
foes  perfecdy  prepared. 

From  the  very  verge  of  victory 
they  doggedly  fell  back  fighting 
with  stones  and  clubs  and  iron  bars, 
reusting  heroically  but  inefiectively. 

No  thought  can  be  more  abhor¬ 
rent  to  Americans  than  that  of  our 


boys  ruthlessly  slaughtered  because 
of  lack  of  equipment  or  support 
which  it  is  the  first  business  of  us 
at  home  to  supply. 

Our  Government,  never  before 
so  powerful,  is  working  prodigiously 
in  the  preparation  of  armies  and 
means  of  warfare.  Throughout  the 
nation  there  is  a  unity  of  purpose 
that  is  piling  on  the  altar  of  liberty 
every  personal  ambition  and  cor¬ 
porate  gain. 

Mines,  factories,  farms,  shipyards, 
the  counting  houses  and  shops  of 
every  industry  are  laboring  day  and 
night  to  supply  the  sinews  of  war. 

The  Bell  System  is  co-operating 
to  mobilize  production,  trans^rta- 
tion  and  communication,  and  is 
using  its  every  energy  to  speed  up 
American  defense. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  Syetem  Univereal  Senfiee 


SendFbrIhisNOW 


You  home  lover  and  booklover,  Kod  lor  our  new  iree  catalogue  about 
the  practical  and  economical  way  of  keeping  your  boolu  away  from  the 
duit  in  handtome  cabinets,  which  are  built  in  sections,  not  in  wasteful 
solid  bookcases — wasteful  as  to  floor  space,  shipping  coat  and  wasted 
space  half  filled  with  books. 

GUNN  SECTIONAL  BOOKCASES 

will  please  you  in  design,  workmanship,  price,  durability  and  economy 
throughout.  In  the  high^  grade  workmanship  in  oak  and  mahogany— all 
shown  clearly  in  our  new  free  csUalogue  or  style  book.  Oealen  everywhere. 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO.  1822  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Hundreds  of  people  make  BIG  MONEY  writ¬ 
ing  Photoplays,  Stories,  Articles.  Etc.!  Kow'land 
Thomas,  an  ^‘unknown  writer,*’  received  ^5.0(Ki 
for  one  sii>fy!  Elaine  Sterne,  another  beginner, 
received  Sl,(JCiO  for  a  tingU 
Why  don  t  YOU  write  something.^  YOU  have 
ideas.  If  you  go  to  the  Mo\ie$,  if 
vou  read  magazines— then  you 
Know  the  kind  of  material  editors 
want.  YOUR  happy  thoughts  may 
bring  Big  Rewards! 

No  Instruction  Courses  needed. 
We  accept  your  bare  ideas  in  ANY 
FORM— either  as  finished  scripts 
or  as  mere  outlines  of  plots.  If 
your  ideas  need  correction  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  sold,  w'e  revise, 
improve,  perfect  and  typewrite 
tnem.  l*hen  promptly  submit 
to  Leading  Film  and  Fiction 
Editors.  A  small  commission 
is  charg^  for  selling. 

This  IS  YOUR  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY!  So  get  busy! 
Said  us  your  Bare  Ide^ 
Plots.  Articles,  Poems,  Fin¬ 
ished  Stories.  And  write  us 
TodiU’  for  Full  Details  and 
our  Free,  fascinating  story, 
“How  New’  W'riters  Get 
Their  Names  in  Print.” 
Also  get  our  beautiful,  illustrated  book¬ 
let,  Service  Tliat  Helps  New  Wri. 
ers  Succeed.’*  BOTH  ARE  FREE. 

.  Vlinrs  SEItVlCE.0epf.4S.Aukani.N.T. 


IS  HE  CRAZY? 

The  owner  of  a  large  plantation  in  Mississippi, 
where  the  fine  fin  grow,  is  giving  away  a  few 
five-acre  tracts.  The  only  condition  is  that  figs 
be  planted.  The  owner  wants  enough  figs 
raised  to  supply  a  co-operative  canning  mctory. 
You  can  secure  five  acres  and  an  interest  in  the 
canning  factory  by  writing  the  Eubank  Farms 
Company,  1137  Keystone,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  They 
wrll  plant  and  care  for  your  trees  for  |6.00  per 
month.  When  your  trees  are  in  bearing,  your 
profits  should  be  $1,000  per  year.  Some  think 
this  man  is  crazy  for  giving  aw’ay  such  valuable 
land,  but  there  may  be  method  in  his  madness. 


Story- Writers  Wanted 

NOTHING  PAYS  LIKE  SUC¬ 
CESS  IN  WRITING  nCTION-3 
cCDtsto  lOcwnts  A  WORD.  WesHl 
stories,  scenarios,  and  book  MS8,  oa  com- 
nn»i<Mi ;  we  revise  them  and  tell  you  where 
to  sell  them.  8TOR Y-WRITING 
uught  hv  m.-'-il.  fiend  for  our  free  booklet, 
••WRITING  FOB  PROFIT,”  tells 

THE  NATIONAL  PEESS  ASSOCIAHON 


FOR  XMAS-A  TYPEWRITER 


Show  the  XmM  Spirit  In  a  bic  way  tor 
little  money.  Our  Vactory  Kebailt 
Typeyrriter,  are  Ideal  Xmas  Gifts 
for  ebildren.  students,  business  people. 

They  save  you  $2S  to  $7S  on  your 

porchM.  Studud  MakM,  tbaraagbly  nhuilt,  _ 

tr«l.-DurkMlaiidcuarMitMdtbeMlll«MDew.  ^  - 

Bruch  UOIM  Id  IrUing  citiM  gin  prompt  Mrvio,.  8tod  for  catdogn 

AKUCAN  VUIMGUaB«(»,ke,  339  InsAra,,  H.  T. 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


salsa.  My  agaotaaaoaaakinc  money.  Ship- 


was  most  pitiful  to  hear  her  in  that 
room,  for  she  broke  aloud  into  little 
bursts  of  speech  as  she  worked,  which 
showed  the  agony  of  her  mind.  “Why, 
I  never  asked  to  love  him — I  never 
asked  to.”  She  bent  over  a  drawer, 
i  extracting  brilliant  socks.  “I  would 
'  like  to  have  had  him  right.”  BuJ 
there  was  no  deviation  from  her  set 
j  purpose — although  he  must  have  been 
1  there  too.  “I  couldn’t  go  on.  Cal,” 

I  she  cried  suddenly.  “I  would  ^ 

I  afraid  to  look  at  you.”  He  answered 
i  sometimes  and  she  replied  to  him  pati¬ 
ently.  “I  know  you  don’t,  my  dear, 

:  my  dear.  How  can  you  understand 
j  when  the  very  thing  is  lacking  which 
j  could  make  you  understand.  I  don’t 
blame  you,  darling.”  Possibly  his 
!  grief  was  great.  “Oh,  my  dear  boy, 

I  it’s  nothing  that  you  can  correct.  I 
I  could  pay  the  bills.  It’s  a  beast 
j  within  you  that  I’m  in  terror  of.  It 
i  won’t  hurt  you,  my  darling;  don’t  be 
.  afraid  of  it.” 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  space  as 
she  firmly  pressed  down  the  con¬ 
tents  to  make  room  for  more.  But  as 
she  rose  to  fold  a  long  dressing-gown 
she  again  became  articulate.  Her  voice 
was  bitter.  “Wouldn’t  one  think  you 
were  tall  enough!”  He  may  have  asked 
her  what  she  meant,  for  some  of  it  was 
voiced.  “I  should  have  known  before 
just  what  was  wrong.  I  should  never 
have  gone  to  you  so  eagerly.  Cal.  I 
should  have  tried  to  wait.  But  I 
didn’t  recognize  the  missing  inches. 
They  were  so  disguised.”  She  must 
have  told  him  the  whole  story.  “Yes, 
it’s  the  same  yardstick,  my  dear,  my 
boy.  Yes,  for  me,  too.  You  are  right. 
Who  knows  but  I  am  missing  many, 
many  inches  just  because  I  can’t  be 
big  enough  to  take  you  as  you  are!” 
But  he  was  man  enough  to  shield  her 
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Pav  as  You  Wish 


Wa’Ilaaadyoa  a  aatmiaa  lAchalte  for  jrao 
towcarfwlOfoirdaya.  If  voaraa  tMl  it 
frooB  a  real  dtamond  aend  ft  back  at  oar 
expense.  Coats  bat  1-90  as  laocfa.  Ifvoo 
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Write  for  c^Mloic. 
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from  his  words.  “Yes,  I  know,  dear; 
you  would  never  hurt  me.” 

She  bent  low  over  the  bag  and  with 
an  effort  locked  it.  Then  she  stood 
upon  her  feet  and  made  a  long  sfieech 
to  the  empty  room.  “Yes,  we  must  all 
have  certain  definite  qualities.  Cal  dear, 
to  come  up  to  the  full  measure.  We 
must  have  the  generosity  that  makes 
no  show  in  the  world;  then  rea/  honest\- 
— not  the  kind  that  is  honest  because 
nobody  knows  that  it  isn’t;  and  in¬ 
tegrity  even  if  we — we  have  no  little 
house  in  the  country.”  The  little 
house  came  near  breaking  her,  but  she 
picked  up  the  great  bag,  and  lugged  it 
to  the  desk.  “.\rid  all  the  while  I’m 
loving  you,”  she  kept  repeating  as  she 
was  tugging  it  along.  “.\11  the  while 
I’m  loving  you.” 

She  addressed  and  affi.xed  an  express 
tag  and  placed  the  key  in  an  envelope 
for  mailing.  The  moment  had  come 
when  she  must  send  some  word  to  him. 
It  was  at  the  desk  with  the  pen  in  her 
hand  that  she  shook  her  head  to  a 
man’s  last  pleading.  Her  voice  was 
heard  for  the  last  time  in  Hunter’s 
rooms.  “You  see,  my  dear  lost  one, 
I’ve  got  to  write  it,  no  matter  how  ugl>- 
it  re^s.  It’s  bigger  than  my  desire — 
this  aversion.  It’s  the  instinct  of 
women,  I  expect,  to  keep  the  race 
pure.”  She  made  a  few  scratches  of 
the  pen.  “He’ll  think  I’ve  gone  mad. 
aod  come  rushing,  home  to  me.  But 
my  work  will  keep  me  far  from  him. 
-And  after  a  while  he’ll  hate  me.”  For 
his  hurt’s  sake  she  yearned  for  that  day. 

The  scrap  of  paper  that  was  to  meet 
his  eyes  looked  mad  enough.  But  she 
addressed  and  stamped  the  envelope 
and  dropped  it  in  a  post-box  as  she 
left. 

“You  do  not  {)ay  the  little  peiTpie. 
I  will  never  marry  you.”  were  the  word:> 
which  shut  him  out  from  her. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
new  size  of  EVERYBODY’S  is  the  color  inserts. 
In  November  four  fiill-color  paintings  were  repro¬ 
duced.  Everett  Shinn,  W.  E.  Hill,  F.  Luis  Mora, 
and  L.  A.  Shafer  were  the  artists.  In  this  issue 
the  work  of  Shinn  and  Shafer  appears  again, 
together  with  a  sea  painting  by  Henry  Reutetdahl, 
whose  pictures  of  the  Navy  and  Navy  engage¬ 
ments  are  familiar  to  readers  of  EVERYBODY’S. 
There  is  also  a  full-color  painting  by  Percy  E. 
Cowen,  which  illustrates  Henry  Kitchell  Webster’s 
splendid  serial,  "The  White  Arc.”  Tbese  Ameri¬ 
can  Artists  and  one  or  two  foreign  painters  will 
continue  to  do  color  pictures  for  EVERYBODY’S. 


OOAf£  say  that  the  tvorld  is  ungrateful 
^  An’  often  pays  evil  for  good — 

I  reckon  they  ain’t  raised  tobacco  and  dogs. 

Or  treated  the  same  as  they  should. 

For  age-mellowed  Velvet  tuiU  mo’ than  repay 
AH  that  patience  an’  care  can  expend. 

An’  the  bow-legged  puppy  some  day  Is  a  dog 
That  would  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend. 


Time  is  money — two  years  that  Velvet  spends  slowly 
ageing  in  huge  wooden  hogsheads  represents  a  heavy 
expenditure.  But  how  richly  Nature  repays  that  investment. 

Those  two  years  make  Velvet 
mild  and  mellow,  cool  and 
smooth,  and  bring  out  the  flavor 
of  the  rich  Kentucky  Burley 
tobacco  to  its  utmost. 

Fill  your  pipe  with  Velvet  and 
let  it  prove  what  we  can  only 
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Men  really  prefer 
useful  presents,  after  all 


Sr  comfort 


and  for  Christmas 

A  gift  of  good  taste  and  judgment  for  any 
.  man.  Presidentsare  so  “comfy,” 
so  serviceable.  They  adjust  the 
trousers  right  always.  And  for 
every  preference  there’s  a 
lW?  President.  Lieht  ones  for  dress  and 
business,  sturdy  ones  for  tougher 
service.  A  safe  purchase  from  any 
dealer  anywhere.  They’re  SOc. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
If  the  Presidents  yon  buy  are  not 
satisfactory  —  in  every  way  —  just 
mail  them  to  »r.  We  will  repair, 
replace,  or  (if  requested)  refund 
your  money.  Ask  for  Presidents 
by  name  in  the  attractive  Holiday 
fc-  2s  package.  Accept  no  othe-s. 


New  Way  Puts  Wings  On 
Stenographers’  Fingers 


Now,  for  the  first  time,  has  an  idea  been  dis¬ 
covered  which  pi^ts  speed — great  speed  and  accu¬ 
racy — within  the  reach  of  every  typewriter  user. 

Thousands  of  business-college  graduates  and 
so-called  “touch”  writers  who  formerly  never 
exceeded  30  to  40  words  a  minute,  are  writing 
80  to  100  words  with  less  effort  and  with  in¬ 
finitely  greater  accuracy  than  ever  before. 

And  their  salaries  have  jumped  from  a  meager 
$8,  $10  and  $1S  per  week  to  $2S,  $30,  and  even 
$40  per  week. 

The  reason  that  so  few  people  can  typewrite 
rapidly,  is  because  their  fingers  are  not  flexible 
or  nimble  enough. 

The  New  Way  in  Typewriting  inoludes  a  re¬ 
markable  system  of  gymnastic  finger  exercises 
which  develops  finger  strength,  control,  speed 
and  flexibility— and  an  amazing  new  kind  of 
machine  practice  which  makes  the  keyboard  as 
familiar  as  a  b  c.  The  results  in  speed,  accuracy 
and  increased  earnings,  border  on  the  miraculous. 


If  you  are  interested  in  this  New  Wav 
Typewriting — if  you  want  to  increase 
your  pay — if  you  want  to  get  promoted 
IV'  to  a  better  position,  write  to  The  Tulloss 
School,  1432  College  Hill,  Springfield, 
Ohio, for  their  free  cata- 
F  '  describing  the  New 

p  Typewriting  in 

now, 

before  you  turn  the  page. 


ATENTS 


WRITE  FOR  HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  PATENT, 

list  of  Patent  Buyers  and  Inventions  Wanted. 
81  ,(fjO,0(N)  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions.  Send 
Sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  pat-  mm 

entability.  Our  F<»iir  lifNtkM  sent  ■/■•I? I? 
fr«.  Intents  advertised  P  K  P  p 

We  assist  inventors  to  sell  their  inventions.  A 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  ft  CO.,  752  NintliSt.,  WasUMtoa,  D.C. 


ST-STU-T-T-TERIN( 

and  Stammerin?  cured  at  home.  Instructs 
booklet  free.  Walter  McDonnell.  Room  70 
817  Fifteenth  St.,  N,  W.,  Washington,  D,  < 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  NATION 

Letters  from  the  ”Tender-of-Service”  File 
at  Washington 


A  FEW  months  ago,  the  French 
War  Office  made  public  p>er- 
sonal  letters  from  young  sol¬ 
diers  who  had  given  their 
lives  for  France.  They  were  fine  letters — 
spiritual  expressions  from  courageous 
boys,  written  to  loved  ones  under  the 
fire  of  battle,  under  the  inspiration  of  a 
united  defense  of  their  mother  country. 

Those  letters  have  been  translated 
into  foreign  languages — and  have  be¬ 
come  a  spur  to  fighting  men,  an  urge 
to  all  not  yet  fully  awake.  Wherever 
these  letters  were  read,  one  heard  the 
same  comment:  “That  is  France.” 

With  this  challenge  to  our  own  pa¬ 
triotism,  we  went  to  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington  and  asked  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  General  Staff  to  read  the 
French  letters,  and  tell  us  if  America 
was  without  her  patriotic  fires. 

The  War  Department  has  no  time  for 
romance;  no  time  for  poetry  and  senti¬ 
ment.  Only  the  argument  that  evi¬ 
dence  of  burning  patriotism  in  this 
country  might  have  a  valuable  psycho¬ 
logical  effect  upon  the  public,  finally 
opiened  the  “Tender-of-Service”  file, 
which  contains  offers  of  all  kinds  sent 
to  Government  heads. 

We  are  not  a  demonstrative  nation. 
We  are  not  given  to  heroics,  nor  to 
verbosity.  W'e  are  short,  businesslike, 
prosaic  about  everything  we  do.  But 
back  of  all  this  machine-like  brevity 
burns  the  same  fire  that  keeps  alive 
the  soul  of  France.  The  heroic  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  warring  nations  has  not 
really  surprised  .Americans.  The  same 
big  qualities,  both  dormant  and  aroused, 
live  in  this  country. 

Read  these  letters,  written  by  men 
and  women  and  boys.  They  have  been 
taken  from  the  official  files  of  the  War 
Department  at  Washington — the  first 
time  such  a  file  has  ever  been  available 
for  publication  in  a  magazine.  Let 
them  enhearten  you  and  stir  you  to  new 
patriotism. 

(Telegram) 

Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson, 

President’s  Mansion, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  only  children,  three  sons,  are  volunteers, 
one  commissioned  by  the  President  and  two 
in  training.  This  is  my  gift  to  the  country; 
and  to  alleviate  my  awful  anxiety  I  want  my 
husband  to  go  with  the  boys.  He  is  fifty  years 
old  and  can  only  go  with  the  President’s  per- 
1  mission.  He  was  chaplain  in  the  S|xinish 
!  War  in  Cuba,  and  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  officers  was  honored  with  the  rank  of  ma¬ 
jor.  Physicians  pronounce  him  in  excellent 
health.  If  this  were  not  true  I  should  not 
consent  myself  nor  ask  this  consideration.  I 
have  no  way  to  reach  the  Great  Man  in  the 
White  House  and  no  political  influence  to  ex¬ 
ert,  but  I  felt  that  a  woman’s  heart  would 


be  responsive  to  a  mother’s  plea.  I  believe 
the  President  will  see  my  case  is  special,  and 
as  the  appointment  is  not  political,  dare  I  ask 
you  to  intercede  for  me?  This  message  is  my 
own  and  from  my  heart,  and  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  any  broken  proprieties. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  M. 
Long  Beach,  California,  • 

June  4,  1917. 

Out  of  the  uplands  of  Mississippi 
where  “Rebels”  abounded  in  ’6i,  came 
this  one  hundred  per  cent.  Americanism; 

Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson, 

President  U.  S.  A. 

Dear  Mr.  Wilson: 

Three  of  my  younger  brothers,  Robert  M. 
Bass,  Forest  Bass  and  John  B.  Bass,  all  have 
joined  the  Navy  to  help  fight  Germany. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  them  go;  sorry  it  must 
be.  But  there  are  three  more  of  us  able  to 
fight,  only  the  two  other  boys  are  still  one  and 
two  years  too  young  for  service,  and  I  am  mar¬ 
ried  and  am  farming  1200  acres  of  land,  and 
most  of  it  will  be  wanted  in  something  to  eat, 
and  in  that  way  I  hope  to  do  my  part  in 
this  war.  Lower  the  age  limit  and  the  other 
boys  will  join,  and  if  the  time  comes  when  the 
immarried  men  can  not  take  care  of  Germany, 
then  I  am  ready  to  get  into  the  fight  also.  I  am 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  ready  to  do  any¬ 
thing  you  want  me  to  do  to  put  this  proposition 
through.  No  man  shall  say  that  the  Bass 
family  are  not  all  the  way  for  their  country. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Dr.  J.  R.  B.\SS. 

Flow’eree,  Miss.,  May  2,  1917. 

These  boys  have  all  since  enlisted. 

Few  of  us  realize  that  the  blood  of  the 
Orient  has  been  stirred  into  our  melting- 
pot.  The  yellow  men  from  our  sister 
republic  make  loyal  citizens. 

This  is  one  of .  the  many  service 
letters  from  Chinese,  filed  in  the  War 
Department: 

Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson, 

Washington. 

My  dear  Mr.  President: 

i  know  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  bring 
to  your  attention  the  unqualified  Americanism 
of  those  citizens  who  are  of  Chinese  origin. 
There  are  some  Chinese,  Mr.  President,  with 
red  blood  in  their  veins. 

I  know  that  I  s|)cak  for  the  entire  Chinese 
race  in  America,  when  I  assert  their  unquali¬ 
fied  loyalty  and  unswerxnng  support  of  your 
administration  and  your  policies  in  the  trying 
times  now  at  hand.  We  want  to  lend  our  aid 
and  assistance  in  whatever  manner  it  can  best 
be  utilized. 

We,  of  my  race,  want  to  demonstrate  as 
efficiently  as  possible,  our  loyalty  to  .America; 
we  want  to  assist  in  defense  of  the  country, 
to  which  end  it  is  aimed  to  organize  a  body  of 
soldiery  from  the  citizens  of  my  race  in  the 
shape  of  a  military'  training  corps;  and  this  is 
to  ask  that  you  be  gotxl  enough  to  designate 
some  one  as  a  leader  therefor. 

Respectfully, 

LUKE  CHESS. 

Yonkers,  N.  A’.,  .\pril 1917. 

Unless  you  have  a  wife  and  little 
children  you  can  not  appreciate  the 
sacrifice  this  man  offers: 
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Play  Billiards! 

Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning 

Carom  and  Pocket  Billiards  are  an  all-year  sport— brimful  of  fresh  surprises  every  game! 
This  is  not  forced  exercise,  but  healthful  fun;  and  it  brings  to  players  life-long  benefits. 

Shared  by  boys  and  girls,  and  mothers  and  “old  boys” — billiards  instils  the  love  of 
home  in  all.  With  practice  you  can  soon  control  the  balls,  but  not  the  merry  flow  of 
jest  that  often  makes  the  best  of  players  lose. 

Give  your  home  Carom  and  Pocket  Billiards— not  “some-time,”  but  NOW — this  Christmas.  A 
small  part  payment  puts  a  scientific  BrunswickTable  in  your  home.  Pay  the  balance  monthly-  as  you  play. 


Send 
Your  Addressi 
For  Billiard 
Book  FREE 


HOME  BILLIARD  TABLES 

Life,  speed,  accuracy  and  liehtning  action — beautiful  cabinet  work  in' rosewood, 
mahogany,  oak  and  walnut.  Brunswick  “Quick  Demountable” 

i'  /  T«t  ro. 

Baby  Grand  home-size  regulation  styles  for  spare-rooms,  lofts,  >  *  "  la  v 

basements,  or  private  billiard  rooms.  Balls,  Cues,  Rack,  Markers,  0  Dept.  59V,  623-^3  S.  Webeak  AremM 

Tins.  Cue-CIamns.  exnert  hook  of  W  crameR  etr..  all  inrluded  frtti  M  Chicago,  IIL 


Tips,  Cue-Clamps,  expert  book  of  33  games,  etc.,  all  included  frtti 
Write  at  once  for  handsome  color-hook — “Billiards — The  Home 
Magnet**  and  pick  out  the  size  and  strle  best  fitted  to  your  home. 
Low  prices,  easy  terms  and  home  trial  offer  included.  ^ 

Mail  the  coupon  for  this  interesting  book  at  once.  0 

JHB  giUNSWICK-gALKE-fOLLENDER  ^ 

Dopt.  S9V,  623-633  S.  Wabaah  Avenao.  Chicago  ^ 
Dmaitn,  Writ€  for  Attraetioo  Agoney  Proposition  o 


'  Send  me  one  of  the  free  color-books — “BILLIARDS 
— The  Home  Magnet**  and  tell  me  about  your  home 
trial  offer. 
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Crooked  Spines 
Made  Straight 


Thousands  of 
V  Remarkable  Cases 

An  old  lady,  72  years  of 

age.  who  suffered  for  many 
B  years  and  was  absolutely 
jji  «  helpless,  found  relief.  A  man 

9  who  was  helpless,  unable  to 
*  Wt  W  •■'S®  chair,  was  rid- 

,  JB  W  ing  horseback  and  playing 
tennis  within  a  year.  A  little 
1*'-  *  9111  child,  paralysed,  was  playing 
-  about  the  house  after  wearing 
^  a  Philo  Burt  Appliance  3 

.  ^W>^«Sli^9  weeks.  We  have  successfully 
tieated  more  than 3 0.000 cases  the  past  15  years. 


We  will  prove  its  value  in 
your  own  case.  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  ac¬ 
cept  our  offer.  The  photographs 
show  how  light,  cool,  elastic  v 

and  easily  adjusted  the  _ 

Philo  Burt  Appliance  is— 
how  different  from  the 
old  torturous  plaster. 
leather  or  steel  jackets. 

Every  sufferer  with  a  ^P'Sk9^Bv9 
weakened  or  deformed  9 

spine  owes  it  to  himself  9 

to  investigate  thoroughly. 

Price  within  reach  of  all. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Book 
If  you  will  describe  the  came 
it  Will  aid  U9  in  Kivinjj  you 
doRofte  information  at  once. 

PHILO  BURT  MFC.  CO. 

204%  Odd  Fellows  Temple.  Jamestown.  N.Y. 


t  yoor  deelsT*#.  or  send  direct  to 
Celery  Works.  74  rrftk  Ast .  N  T 

IFrtleior  FREE  bitpklet. 


Beautiful  Christmas  Kodak 
Enlargements  for  Gifts 

only  the  negative  Beat  Kodak  Developing 

— any  size  roll  for  10c  and  6  prints  Free  with  first 
roll.  Or  send  6  n:-gativcs.  any  size,  and  10  cents  for 
6  prints.  Ask  for  bii;  catalog  cameras,  albums,  etc. 

ROANOKE  PHOTO  HNISHING  CO. 

214  Bell  Ave.,  ....  Roanoke,  Va. 


Boyd  Syllabic  System — written  with  only  nine  characters, 
“positions* ' —no  “ruled  lines" — no  “shading” — no  ‘  word- 
signs" — no  “cold  notes.**  Speedy,  praaical  system  that  can 
be  learned  in  30  days  of  home  study,  utilizing  spire  time. 
For  full  descriptive  matter,  free,  address,  Chlesgs  tsrrespss 
desee  Seheslt.  9M  t'nity  BstMlar*  HI. 


FREE 


RED.  WrilTE  AND  BLUE 
ENAMELED  AMERICAN 
FLAG  BUTTONS! 


Wshout  obfigatinc  you  in  any  way  and  at  abaoCtcly  m  coat  to  you. 
•olriy  for  faininc  wider  drcuUtian  far  our  worU-femou*  Diamond.  Watch 
and  Jrwriry  CaUlof— we  will  mail  you  this  244-pafe  Book  and  one  of 
these  bcautdul  enameled  Amcrkan  Fm  Buttons  frw.  if  you  mention  this 
magazine  Poaitivciy  no  “atrings*' to  offer. 

LPDPCQ  Nr  CAAIC  HiilpiminWniumaali.WnA»<SiiOi*uggf 
rikCiaO  W  ouno  TlMCWSTWSmCT.rHIUDCLyHU.fA 


may  sw*  mmm  mapms 

^OAftAOn-SAIIMS-rACTOIIICSg  BTC. 

up  tAken  down  In  a  jiffy.  Save  time  and 
l«>or.  Havemstroo^,  permanont.nroproof.  water* 

proof  bailding,  aa/^ise.  smailee^  to  larRcat.  for  any 

MnoM  whatever.  Msdoofatefl  R..ni!y  to 

FREE 


The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Co. 

METAL  ROOriNC,  METAL  LOCMERS.  ROLLING  DOORS.  ETC. 

CZSZl  ECCLESTON  AVE.  CINCINNATI  OHIO 


To  the  President  of  U.  S.  of  A., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Your  Excellency: 

In  consequence  of  the  crisis  through  which 
our  country  is  now  going,  I  wish  to  express  my 
feeling  concerning  my  duty  as  a  citizen.  I  am 
a  nir^  carrier  from  Bangor,  Pa.,  married, 
and  have  two  children.  I  am  thirty-seven 
years  of  age,  in  good  health.  If  my  country 
needs  me  I  am  at  her  service  any  time  you  may 
wish  to  call  me.  I  am  stating  my  position 
above,  so  you  may  judge  my  circumstances. 

I  am  a  good  shot  with  rifle,  and  have  a  fair 
insight  into  military  tactics. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

GRIFFITH  j:  D.WIES.  • 
Bangor,  Pa.,  April  10,  1917. 

Sixty  years  ago  this  veteran  must 
have  been  such  a  boy  as  the  stanch 
thirteen-year-old  from  Pennsylvania. 
And  sixty  years  hence  B.  L.  will 
rally  to  the  flag  as  valiantly  as  B.  P.  B. 
did  before  him. 

Woodrow  Wilson, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  dear  Mr.  President: 

I  was  mustered  into  the  U.  S.  Army  in  1862 
at  Camp  Chase,  Ohio;  I  have  never  been  mus¬ 
tered  out.  Can  you  make  use  of  me?  I  am 
not  yet  seven ty-five  years  old.  I  voted  for 
Lincoln  and  would  like  to  help  save  the  nation 
he  died  for.  Yours  to  command. 

WUton,  O.,  March  2,  1917.  B.  P.  B. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker, 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  a  boy  who  will  be  thirteen  years  old 
July  31st.  I  am  in  the  last  year  of  grammar 
school.  I  would  like  to  help  my  country. 
Can  you  give  me  a  job  in  the  .•\rmy?  Hoping 
i  to  receive  a  favorable  reply  soon,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

Uniontown,  Pa.  .  B.  L. 

An  “encumbrance”  who  does  her  bit! 
L.  L.  is  indeed  blessed  among  husbands. 

The  Adjutant-General,  U.  S.  A., 

Washington.  I).  C. 

I  herewith  respectfully  offer  myself  for  any 
service  the  Government  may  assign  me  to. 

My  phj-sical  condition  is  good.  Have  no 
encumbrances  but  a  wife  who  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  anything  for  our  country,  and  she  is 
capable  to  care  for  herself.  Should  I  be  called 
for  service  I  would  require  about  fifteen  days 
for  the  disposition  of  my  live  stock  and  farm. 

Very  resiiectfully, 

L.  L. 

Time  does  not  dim  the  courage  of 
these  our  old  soldiers.  The  War  De¬ 
partment  has  received  thousands  of 
these  letters  from  men  past  threescore. 

I  To  the  Honorable  Postmaster, 
i  Chanute,  Kansas, 
j  Dear  Sir: 

I  I  am  seventy-two  years  old  or  will  be  next 
i  September.  If  there  is  anything  the  matter  with 
'  me  except  the  seventy-two  years  I  am  carrying, 

;  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  I  am  five  feet  and 
seven  inches  tall.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
business  with  the  United  States  directly  and  in¬ 
directly,  helping  as  a  boy  to  deliver  cav'alr>' 
horses  to  all  the  different  commands  in  the 
!  West  during  the  ’fiO’s.  Later,  from  1880  to 
1!KX),  I  furnished  Government  supplies,  at,  I 
think,  every  fort  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona  and  some  in  Texas.  .\lso  in  what  is 
now  Oklahoma.  I  worked  thirty-two  years  in 
the  Claim  and  Law  Department  of  the  Santa 
F6,  and  to-day  I  am  out  of  a  job.  I  can  do  and 
have  done  everything  but  preach.  What 
use  has  Uncle  Sam  for  an  old  fellow  like  me? 
I  am  ready  to  go  anywhere  or  do  anything. 

Yours  vrery  truly, 

1  Chanute,  Kansas.  J.  D. 


Only  an  American  father  would  have 
written  his  heart  into  twenty-eight 
wprds. 

Woodrow  tVilson, 

President  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  fifty-eight  years  of  age  will  not  deter 
me  from  joining  my  two  sons  if  necessary  in 
the  defense  of  the  honor  and  rights  of  our 
country.  T.  M.  C. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

This,  from  a  former  senator,  is  tv^)- 
ical  of  a  mass  of  letters  from  men  who 
have  served  the  country  in  high  places 
and  now  seek  some  obscure  niche. 

Dear  Mr.  Tumulty: 

Though  past  the  age  of  military  service,  yet 
as  a  naturalized  citizen  who  has  spent  practi¬ 
cally  all  his  life  under  the  blessed  shelter  of  our 
flag,  I  am  profoundly  an.\ious,  by  bearing  some 
part  in  the  war  which  has  just  been  declared,  to 
acknowledge  in  some  faint  degree  the  debt — 
immeasurable  and  inextinguishable — which 
I  owe  this  nation. 

If  there  be  any  field,  however  obscure,  in 
which  a  man  just  turned  sixty-three,  whose 
health  is  robust,  could  serve  the  Government 
without  displacing  a  younger,  and  therefore  pre¬ 
sumably  a  more  valuable  man,  I  should  esteem 
assigiunent  to  it  a  v’ery  great  favor.  I  know 
of  none  myself,  hence  this  letter,  which  I 
venture  to  hope  you  will  not  deem  an  unwar¬ 
rantable  invasion  of  time  now  doubtless  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  tremendous  events  that  are  pass¬ 
ing.  \'ours  sincerely. 

New  York,  .\pril  7, 1917.  W.  B.  C. 

The  same  character  that  makes  a 
boy  self-supporting  at  seventeen  has 
expressed  itself  in  many  such  deter¬ 
mined  letters  sa  this: 

War  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  an  .\merican  boy.  seventeen  years  old 
and  support  mysi>lf.  Owing  to  an  astigmatism 
of  the  left  eye.  I  have  been  rejected  by  the 
.\rmy,  Nai-y  and  Naval  Militia.  I  am  imaware 
of  any  other  physical  defect  which  would 
prevent  my  enlisting.  .\s  I  cannot  sers’e  my 
countrj’  on  the  finng-line.  I  would  like  to  offer 
my  services  in  any  capacity  in  which  they  will 
be  accepted.  Yours  respectlullv, 

J.  J.  G. 

Brooklv-n,  X.  \  ..  May  12,  1917. 

This  from  the  heart  of  a  cow'puncher. 
The  kind  of  material  from  which  Col¬ 
onel  Roosevelt  drew'  his  famous  Rough 
Riders.  Enough  of  these  men  to  make 
a  regiment  wrote  to  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker, 

Dear  Sir: 

.\5  I’ve  tried  everj-  way  I  knew  to  be  of  some 
use  to  Uncle  Sam.  I’m  asking  you  if  you  couldn’t 
locate  me.  Now  I  sure  enough  hate  to  bother 
you,  because  I  reckon  you’re  all  somewhat  busy, 
but  as  I’ve  got  a  crippled  right  hand,  I’m  afraid 
of  being  excmptecl,  or  whatever  you  call  it. 
Now  my  haml  don’t  keep  me  from  handling  a 
gun.  .\nd  as  I  sure  hate  to  see  the  lads  a-going 
to  France  and  me  a-laj-ing  low,  it  kinda 
hurts. 

Now,  I’.n  a-punching  cows  out  here  pretty 
close  to  the  border,  and  pretty  well  located 
with  the  countr>'.  Maybe  I  could  come  in 
handy  out  here,  that  is,  if  I  can’t  go  to  France. 
Now  I  don’t  know  Him  very  well,  but  I  trust 
in  the  .\lmighty  for  a  chance  and  could  I  get 
that  chance  through  you? 

Hoping  I’ll  not  be  disappointed. 

I’m  yours  in  trust, 

W.  L. 

Comstock,  Texas,  July  10,  1917. 
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FREIE  Employment 
Bureau  ^rvice 
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t*.MO.0O  to  110,000.00  a  vw  elva 
WlA  I  9m\*  hiTMi  mon  Mian  Ikai 
«ual4  Wfac  na  tW  M(  ntam  toon 
la«Mto4  la  y«ar  <’aan»  410.**  J.  E. 
iriM)D.  I!«mm  3K^  Ptoltc  BU(  . 
Baa  Fraaaiaa*.  Oalttora^ 


WANTED-  g 

More  Salesmen  ^ 


Bigger  Opportunities  for  You 

Never  before  has  the  demand  for  City  and  Traveling 
Salesmen  been  greater.  Never  have  the  opportunities 
for  ambitious  men  been  better.  Sales  forces  are  now 
depleted  owing  to  the  “draft”  and  enlistments.  Increased 
production  has  necessitated  increased  sales  forces.  Busi¬ 
ness  firms  are  calling  for  more  Salesmen.  This  is  not 
a  wartime  demand  only.  Salesmen  are  always  needed. 

Be  a  Salesman — Elarn  $2,500 — $10,000 
Yearly 

Tlie  ‘‘Big  Job”  in  business  is  to  sell.  Without  Sales¬ 
men  business  would  be  at  a  standstill.  Their  senices 
arc  always  the  greatest  in  demand.  Their  opi^ortunities 
arc  unlimited.  The  more  business  they  seaire,  the  greater 
their  salaries.  Let  us  train  you  to  become  a  successful 
salesman— find  you  a  good  paying  sales  iKisition  in  this 
uncrowded  profession — help  you  to  earn  f2,500tolS,0n0 
—$10,000  yearly.  Read  the  letters  of  men  who  have 
made  good  through  N.  S.  T.  A.  Training  and  Ser\  ice. 
Thousands  of  members  are  now  earning  big  money. 

Earn  While  Studying  in  Spare  Time 

You  can  become  a  successful  salesman.  Study  in  spare 
time. .  Get  the  necessary  training  and  make  g(X)d  in  a  big- 
paying  sales  position.  Ours  is  the  one  course  of  practical 
training  that  links  ability  to  opportunity  and  tits  ycxi  to 
fitrn  while  you  learn.  It  teaches  ytxi  how  to  prepare 
the  ‘‘Selling  Talk” — how  to  approach  the  prospect — how 
to  manage  the  inter\  iew— how  to  close  the  sale.  Em¬ 
ployers  of  salesmen  everywhere  are  calling  for  \.  S.T.  A. 
men.  Our  Employment  Department  has  constantly  on 
Ale  more  requests  for  salesmen  than  we  can  possibly  fill. 

Salesmen  Now  Selling  —  Read  This! 

Are  you  progressing  fast  enough  in  the  selling  field — 
are  you  in  the  $5,(X)0  to  f 10,000  Class?  If  not,  you  need 
more  training — more  sales  coaching — more  |H)werto  per¬ 
suade  people  to  purchase  your  products.  You  may  not 
have  selected  the  line  of  goods  best  adapted  to  your 
particular  ability — there  may  be  any  «Mre  of  a  hundred 
reasons  why  you  are  not  one  of  the  big  successful  men 
in  the  selling  field  today.  Investigate  our  metluxls  and 
learn  how  you  can  increase  yixir  income.  Hundreds  of 
salesmen  having  from  twer  to  twenty  years’  experience- 
have  used  our  selling  plans  and  methods — hundreds  have 
increased  their  earnings  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  percent. 

We  are  especially  well  etjuipped  to  acairately  and 
efficiently  develop  you  into  the  highest  ty/<e  of  salesman. 
.\dd  our  experience  and  practical  help  to  your  own 
ability  and  build  up  your  power. 

FREE  BOOK-** A  Knight  of  the  Grip** 

L<'t  us  send  rou  this  valuable  M-pase  book  containing  a  "History 
of SalesmOMskif"  and  showini;  voii  bow  to  become  a  successful 
Salesman  and  earn  from  S2..SOO  to  $10,000  rearlr.  S-nd  the  coupon 
■and  we  will  also  send  you  a  special  list  of  the  many  lines  of  business 
in  which  good  positions  arc  open  for  salesmen.  Address  tiraresi 
offitr — Deparlmrsst  13-  H'. 

National  Salesmen**  Training  Association 

Ckicato  Saw  Frawciacw  New  York 
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Employers  recognize  the  worth  of  N.  S.  T.  .\. 
Training.  We  have  constantly  on  file  more 
requests  for  salesmen  than  we  can  possibly  fill. 
The  service  otfered  by  our  Free 
Employment  Bureau  is  a 
most  valuable  one 

touch  Tti/h 
good  post  ~ 

t  ion  s  —  V  Vi  * 

and  help  ^ 


Mail  This  Coupon  NOW 


National  Snlesman’s  Training  Ataociation 

Chic.sco  S.sn  Fb.sxcisco  NF.wVoaK  AcUtms  Dwwt.  13-W. 

Stnd rtqmtst  to  iko  <^ce  Homrtsf  yomr 

With  no  obligation  on  my  part,  please  send  me  your  Big  FREE  lllustrated'.BiKik— “.A  Rnight  of  tbe  Grip."  and  list  of  lines 
in  which  good  positions  are  open. 
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I 


Nunc. 


A  Tickling  Throat 

^■the  cuite  is  irritation;  irritation  makes  you 
cough;  coughing  laa<ls  to  hoarseness  and  loss  of 
voice.  Soo^  and  rctievc  throat  and  voice  with 

Brown^C 

Br>onchlBl 

TROCHEVJ 

Proaiptly  h.lpfiil  to  th.  vocal  cords  and 
bcondHai  piiistii.  An  s^Ktiva  and  pIvMant 
throat  tvudy  not  a  oonhKtton.  UnvacvUvd 
far  oou^ia,  hoarsmsM  and  loss  of  voica.  Bofcrr 
lha  public  far  ovot  to  voara. 

At  nil  l>rtmMta  Me.  »v.  Me.  $1. 


IT  J-  fir  ..i/pr>.,  .. 

aV.  mmi  MU’  »M*  ^-o  m  \/  fn.  • 

X>HN  I.  BJIOWN  A  SON.  Saalan. 


BROWN'S  UOm?  dentifrice 

tof  remexi—  ilm  Hoout\  ..f  nw 

•emlL  en.1  %wmBr  tiw  ami  f 

B*  aUM^^ia  M««t  fA«  hvi  .h«_ 

JOHN  I  M<>WM  A  BOM.  i Mom. 


Meeiiea  Specialty  Ce.,  131  West  42aa  St.,  N.  T.,  Dept.  $ 
Send  me,  free  of  durge,  com{4ete  price  list  of  (insert  word 

hand  or  electric) . power,  and  *'rating 

sheet,*'  also  a  copy  of  "How  to  ^lect  a  Vacuum  (leaner," 
which  you  say  contains  information  of  great  value. 
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We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  vacuum 
cleaners  in  the  world  —  sell  every  ^ 
kind  of  cleaner  on  the  market —  I 
about  65  different  kinds.  Note  the  |\ 
following  prices  for  new  cleaners —  I  \ 
latest  m^els:  ^  V 

tUst  Pri^  Our'Price 

. $32.50  $26.00 

M  ...  27.50  22.00 
oorer .  47.50  38.00 

.  40.00  32.00 

.  25.00  20.00  mw 

rfk...  25.00  20.00  ggL 
Premier  35.00  28.00 

D  POWER  CLEANERS  i.m  Our 
irsel  CioibinatMO  Vacaaal  ST*" 

Inacr  and  Carpal  SwMpert  v*-** 

“Twia”  Ciaitiiitiia  Vacaaa).,.  m  rr  aa 
Cleaaer  mi  Carpel  Sweeperi*'*  ** 

Express  charges  paid  anywhere.  The 
above  is  only  a  partial  list.  Send  coupon 
today  for  complete  price  list  and  confi¬ 
dential  “Rating  Sheet.”  This  rating  sheet 
gives  every  make  of  electric  cleaner  a  rating 
of  one,  two,  or  three  stars  according  to  our 
judgment  as  to  their  merits.  We  allow 
free  trial  and  cash  discount  on  all  “two 
star”  and  “three  star”  cleaners,  and  sell 
all  “three  star”  cleaners  on  easy  payments. 

Our  Mail  Order  DepartiAent 

enables  you  to  purchase  by  mail  (no  matter 
where  you  live)  just  as  conveniently  as  if 
right  in  our  show  rooms. 


We  have  published  a  book  entitled  “How 
to  Select  a  Vacuum  Cleaner.”  It  contains 
a  lot  of  things  you  should  know  about  if 
you  want  to  get  the  best  for  your  money. 

For  a  limited  time  a  copy  will  be  sent 
absolutely  free  on  receipt  of  coupon  below. 
Any  further  advice  is  also  free. 

A  two  cent  stamp  today  may  save  you  a 
lot  of  trouble  and  expense  later. 

NOTE:— When  you  buy  from  us  you  are 
sure  to  get  absolutely  new  cleaners  of 
very  latest  models— not  rebuilt  goods. 
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Council  of  National  Defense,  but  as 
the  big  chief  of  organized  labor,  to  zeal¬ 
ously  guard  its  interests. 

Wehle  worked  patiently  and  persist¬ 
ently.  And  upon  the  nineteenth  day 
of  June  he  succeeded  in  having  .an 
agreement  signed  by  Secretary  Baker 
and  Mr.  Gompers  which  provided  that 
the  cantonment  workers  in  all  classes  of 
organized  labor  should  be  worked  in 
accordance  with  the  union  scale  of  wages, 
hours  and  conditions  prevailing  on  June 
first  in  the  community  nearest  to  the 
location  of  each  cantonment. 

The  agreement  looked  simple — and  in 
reality  was  not.  It  was  a  test.  It 
was  a  showing  of  patriotism  for  Sam¬ 
uel  Gompers.  For  when  he  signed  it 
he  recognized  the  “open  shop” — the 
right  of  non-union  w’orkers  to  labor 
alongside  union  men.  What  that  meant 
in  inside  criticism  only  Mr.  Gompers 
knows. 

TAe  Unions  and  the  Government 

TEST  I  be  accused  of  painting  too 

'  bright  an  aureole  about  Mr.  Gom- 
pers’s  head,  let  me  also  tell  you  what  M r. 
Gompers  got.  It,  too,  was  something. 
You  may  count  ujxm  that.  Mr.  Gom¬ 
pers  is  patriotic;  but  he  is  no  man’s  fool. 
The  meanest  of  his  enemies  will  admit 
that.  And  when  the  Secretarj’  of  War 
and  the  Secretary' of  the  Navy — for  such 
matters  as  concern  his  department — 
signed  the  agreement,  Mr,  Gompers 
held  the  first  official  recognition  of  the 
Union  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  in  its  entire  history.  Moreover, 
he  had  the  assurance  that  union  work¬ 
ing  conditions  would  be  carried  into 
territory  where  they  had  hardly  been 
known  before.  Either  of  these  things 
was  worth,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
stern  old  labor  chief,  the  swallowing  of 
the  bitter  pill  of  the  open  shop. 

Give  and  take.  That  has  been  one 
of  the  big,  practical  lessons  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  war.  Consideration.  Cooperation. 
They  are  but  bigger  names  for  the 
very  same  thing. 

Not  that  the  agreement  worked 
without  a  halt.  There  were  numerous 
hitches,  some  of  them  laughable,  others 
almost  tragic.  For  ever  the  clock-hand 
swung  forward;  the  duration  of  the 
war,  the  sum  of  its  toll  in  human  life 
was  in  no  indefinite  measure  hung 
u|)on  the  prompt  completion  of  the 
cantonments.  Time  was  more  than  a 
factor.  Time  was  almost  the  prime 
essential. 

Yet  there  did  o>me  a  lime  when  the 
officers  of  one  of  the  highly  organijeetl 
'  unitins  t*f  skilltsi  wttrkers  on  the  can¬ 
tonment  at  ('hillicolhe.  not  U-ing  fully 
aware  i»(  the  lanre  n*s|MinMhilily  that 
(H*nn»ers  hatl  aHsumtsl.  grew  restixT 
untkT  tht*  ««>nH|.in(  inlUu  td  non-union 
kiltor  u|ti»n  the  T  hreats  of  strike 

U'Uan  to  till  ihi  air.  T  hex  tame  Itt  the 
tars  of  iht-  litg  thief  tkoxn  at  Washing 


ton.  He  telegraphed  to  Chillicothe — 
one  single  dispatch — and  there  were 
no  more  rumors  of  a  strike. 

A  more  serious  situation  developied 
among  the  plumbers  down  at  Camp 
Jackson — and  again  because  of  the 
“open  shop,”  the  red  rag  before  the 
face  of  the  average  union  man.  The 
local  union  of  Columbia,  aroused  to  a 
man,  began  telegraphing  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  communities  to  send  no 
plumbers  to  Camp  Jackson. 

The  constructing  quartermaster  also 
was  aroused.  He  sent  a  short  account 
of  the  situation  by  wire  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  did  not  hesitate  to  call  it 
“ordinary  treason.”  The  Secretary  of 
War  called  the  attention  of  one  Samuel 
Gompers  to  the  little  matter  and  one 
Samuel  Gompers  got  busy  upon  the 
long-distance  telephone.  The  result 
again — little  short  of  miraculous.  With¬ 
in  a  week  the  secretary  of  the  plumbers’ 
local  of  Columbia  was  writing  to  the 
constructing  quartermaster  at  Camp 
Jackson  saying  that  it  all  had  been  a 
mistake  and  that  his  union  would  yield 
to  no  other  in  the  full  measure  of  its 
patriotism.  ^ 

Then  there  were  times  when  the  shoe 
was  on  the  other  foot.  A  union  man 
named  Calkins  was  discharged  by  a 
contractor  at  Camp  Dix,  at  Wrights- 
town,  apparently  because  he  had  com¬ 
plained  of  unsanitary  conditions  at  the 
conunissary.  Investigation  showed 
that  these  conditions  had  existed.  The 
contractor  stood  pat.  He  maintained 
stoutly  that  Calkins  was  an  agitator 
and  a  mischief-maker.  An  adj'ustment 
commission  took  up  the  case  and  found 
in  fax’or  of  Calkins.  He  was  rein¬ 
stated,  and  w’ork  at  the  cantonment 
went  forward. 

The  IVages  of  War 

WAGES  paid  xvere,  of  course,  terri¬ 
fic.  Laborers  of  every  sort  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  they  had  probably 
received  in  their  entire  lix'es  before. 
Time  and  a  half  and  double  time  be¬ 
came  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Even  at  the  Southern  cantonments, 
where  labor  commanded  the  lowest 
scales,  practical  caqienters  received 
fifty  cents  an  hour  fora  ten-hour  day; 
their  unskilled  heljiers  thirty  cents  an 
hour.  .\nd  it  was  being  said  that  the 
ability  to  hit  a  nail  on  the  head  throe 
times  out  of  live  was  the  final  measure 
of  skill. 

But  time  ever  xxas  the  factor,  and 
the  cantonments  pr«>mised  wore  fit  ami 
reatly  for  the  War  l)e|>artment  to  l»e- 
gin  its  work  of  organizing  and  training 
the  National  .Xrmy  lK*f»*rc  the  cml  of 
Se'ptendMT 

Certain  it  was  that  money  pouitsl 
into  sttme  of  the  little  liliex  of  the 
lami  this  summer  as  it  h.n{  nexer  tns*n 
IMtunsI  Itefttre.  The  m<»'t  impressixf 
‘ighi  I  saw  in  Chillitothe  on  .x  -iegle 
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Look! . 

21  Ruby  and  Sapphire  Jewels— 
Adjust^  to  the  second— 
Adjusted  to  temperature — 
Adjusted  to  isochronism — 
Adjusted  to  positions — 
25-year  gold  strata  case — 
Genuine  Montg(»nery  Railroad 
Dial- 

New  Ideas  in  Thin  Cases. 


Only 


AMontti 


And  all  of  this  for  $2.50-;-only  $2.50 
per  month — a  great  reduction  in  watch  prices 
— direct  to  you — positively  the  exact  prices 
the  wholesale  dealer  would  have  to  pay 
Think  of  the  high  grade,  guaranteed  watch 
we  offer  here  at  such  a  remarkable  price.  And 
if  you  wish,  you  may  pay  this  price  at  the 
rate  of  $2.50  a  month.  Indeed,  the  days  of  cx- 
horbitant  watch  prices  have  pass^  Write  now. 


See  It  First 

cent  to  anybody 
until  you  see  the  watch.  You  don*t  buy  a 
Burlington  Watch  without  seeing  it.  Look  at  the  splendid  beauty  of  the  watch  itseld  Thin  model, 
handsomely  shaped — aristocratic  in  every  line.  Then  look  at  the  works.  There  you  will  see  the  master¬ 
piece  of  the  watch  makers*  skill,  a  perfect  timepiece  adjusted  to  positions,  temperature  and  isochronism. 
Eviy  flghtfn T— U.S.N«vyh—  tli>BwBnetwW.tcb  ebeerJ.  Muiy over  100  BmUnfloMaad 
a  f«w  bav*  ovw  200.  T*-'- - — - |-  ~.i. 1 —  — ii  —  i.i^  r-rniwinihls 


Send  Vow  Name  on  This 


Get  the  Burlington 


Watch  Book  by  tending 


Free  Coupon 


this  coupon  now.  You  will  know  n  lot  more  about  watch 
buying  when  you  read  iL  You  will  be  able  to  **tteer  clear'* 
of  over-priced  watches  which  are  no  better.  Send  the 
coupon  today  for  the  watch  book  and  our  o6kr. 


BufUngtoii  Watch  Company 
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an  hour’s  detention  to  a  single  one 
Special  railroad  sidings  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  right  at  the  camp,  and  near  these 
the  saw-mills. 

A  cantonment  of  i,ooo  buildings 
would  require  more  than  20,000  door¬ 
frames  and  window-frames.  There 
were  not  enough  sash-and-blind  factor¬ 
ies  in  the  land  to  turn  these  out  in 
ninety  days — to  say  nothing  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  fifteen  other  canton¬ 
ments.  So  twenty  portable  saw-mills 
went  into  service  down  by  the  railroad 
tracks  at  Ayer.  They  took  the  timber 
in  the  rough,  and  from  it  were  quick¬ 
ly  fabricated  not  only  doors  and 
door-frames  and  sashes  and  windows, 
joists  and  flooring  and  planking  and  sid¬ 
ing,  but  such  real  refinements  as  counters 
for  the  mess-kitchens  and  tables  for  the 
big  dining-rooms. 
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September  day  was  the  e.xtended  array 
of  drunken  men — laborers  who  were 
being  discharged  from  the  camp  as  it 
approached  completion.  These  were 
men  to  w'hom  opportunity  had  come — 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  their  hard 
lives.  They  had  money  in  their  pockets 
— a  plenty  of  it.  They  might  have 
bought  clothing  for  their  backs,  better 
homes  for  their  families.  Liberty  Bonds 
to  help  the  nation  that  had  helped  them 
so  liberally.  But  they  preferred  to 
“blow  it  in.”  And  that,  in  itself,  was 
a  commentary  upon  one  phase  of  ex¬ 
cessive  war-time  prosperity. 

The  Men  and  Materials 

WE  HAVE  drifted  away  from  Ayer. 

It,  too,  had  its  labor  troubles — 
but  it  also  had  its  labor.  And  so  the 
great  end  was  gained.  The  men  came 
in  droves,  all  through  June  and  well  in¬ 
to  July — until  there  were  more  than 
9,000  of  them  upon  the  job.  The  con¬ 
tractor  arranged  to  both  feed  them  and 
house  them,  even  though  this  meant  the 


erection  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
wooden  buildings  which  would  have  to 
be  torn  down  when  the  cantonment  was 
finished  and  buckling  to  its  real  work. 

For  six  w’eeks  they  poured  from 
every  passenger  train  that  pulled  into 
the  busy  little  junction  station  at  Ayer; 
from  most  of  the  freight-trains  too,  for 
it  was  only  a  fairly  wise  “hobo”  who 
learned  last  summer  that  a  muftered 
explanation  about  having  a  job  prom¬ 
ised  at  this  cantonment  or  at  that, 
brought  him,  instead  of  the  usual 
threats  and  imprecations  from  the  rail¬ 
roaders,  a  smile,  a  wish  of  good  luck  and 
a  free  ride  to  the  end  of  the  run. 

Upon  the  heels  of  the  labor,  the 
16,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  the  rest  of 
the  materials,  too.  The  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad,  which  serves  Ayer,  and 
so  Camp  Devens,  has  had  its  own 
troubles  within  the  past  few  years.  But 
it  w’ent  to  its  war  task  with  a  genuine 
enthusiasm,  and  within  ninety  days  it 
brought  nearly  1,500  carloads  of  ma¬ 
terial  into  the  camp — and  with  hardly 


The  Magic  City 

*  I  'HERE  was  an  engineer’s  office, 
equipped  with  full  duplicate  sets 
of  plans,  hard  by  the  saw-mills,  and 
each  finished  piece  of  wood  as  it 
came  from  saw  or  planer  was  marked 
with  symbols  and  numbers  which 
showed  not  only  the  exact  structure  for 
which  it  w'as  designed,  but  the  use  to 
which  it  w'as  to  be  put  in  that  building. 

After  that  the  carpenters’  work  at 
the  building  was  but  simple.  He,  too, 
had  plans,  and  upon  the  plans  the  num¬ 
bers  and  the  symbols.  His  was  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  erection  solely;  of  placing  each 
piece  of  lumber  in  its  place.  A  hammer 
was  his  necessity.  A  saw  was  not  part 
of  his  proper  equipment.  And  if  an 
inspector  found  him  using  one,  he  was 
open  to  reprimand.  Sawing  meant  the 
misuse  of  one  bit  of  lumber,  and  some¬ 
where  else  the  right  piece  of  lumber 
would  show  up,  too  short  for  its  place, 
and  delay  w’ould  begin. 

This  sounds  complicated,  but  it  was 
not — thanks  to  forethought.  The  con¬ 
tractor  did  his  work  thoroughly  and 
well.  His  roads  were  good,  and  in  order 
that  the  truckers  who  brought  the  fin¬ 
ished,  numbered,  dovetailed  wooden 
pieces  of  his  problem  into  their  proper 
places  should  not  lose  their  way  in  the 
huge  job,  he  had  guides  placed  at  the 
important  road  intersections.  Their 
business  it  w'as  to  send  each  truck  to 
its  propier  place. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  buildings 
sprang  up  like  magic  through  late  July 
and  well  through  August;  that  a  build¬ 
ing  an  hour  ceased  to  be  a  novelty,  and 
a  building  each  fifteen  minutes  became 
the  accepted  thing. 

One  might  pass  down  a  cantonment 
street  in  the  morning  and  see  a  vacant 
lot  at  a  certain  corner;  might  return  m 
the  afternoon  and  find  that  corner  filled 
with  a  two-story  building  into  whid 
electricians  were  already  running  their 
w'ires  and  steam-fitters  their  heating- 
pipes.  In  fact,  there  are  several  m* 
stances  where  an  entire  building  was 
put  up  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 
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And  it  is  in  the  cantonment  records 
that,  not  once  but  several  times,  timber 
which  had  been  standing  as  living  pine- 
trees  in  a  Mississippi  forest  was  within 
seven  days  a  barracks  in  which  men 
were  living! 

Bv  the  end  of  August  the  fervor  of 
building-raising  at  Camp  Devens  sub¬ 
sided.  and  erecting  work  shifted  to  the 
base  hospital  and  the  remount  station, 
both  of  which  were  after-contracts  and 
awarded  at  a  later  day. 

By  the  time  these  lines  reach  youreyes 
they,  too,  will  have  been  completed  and, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  citizenry  of  Ayer,  al¬ 
most  old.  But  the  main  camp  was 
promised  on  September  first,  and  on 
the  first  day  of  September  the  enter¬ 
prising  young  Springfield  contractor  in 
charge  of  the  work  wired  Washington 
that  his  job  was  one  hundred  per  cent, 
complete. 

Camp  Devens  was  sharing  with  Camp 
Travis  and  Camp  Zachary  Taylor  the 
distinction  of  being  completed  and 
ready  at  the  end  of  the  promised 
time — a  feat  which  even  the  greatest 
of  the  optimists  down  in  the  War 
Department  had  in  their  hearts  deemed 
alm.ost  imivossible.  And  ujxin  the  fifth 
day  of  September  the  first  of  the  se¬ 
lected  men — its  future  population  — 
were  marching  into  its  portals,  whistling 
and  singing  and  cheering  in  the  boy¬ 
ish  exultation  of  a  crisp  and  perfect 
summer  day. 

What  Shall  Be  Done  IVith  Them? 

YF.STERD.W  a  wilderness;  to-day  a 
city;  to-morrow,  what? 

It  would  be  a  sad  commentary  upon 
the  wisdom  of  the  United  States  as  a 
nation  if  this  great  task,  repeated  si.x- 
teen  times  across  the  land,  were  to  be 
regarded  as  but  ten'.iwrarw 
It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  these 
young  men  coming  into  the  si.xteen 
cantonments  and  enjoying  the  tremen¬ 
dous  IxMiefits  of  their  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  drill  and  discipline,  and  then  to  feel 
that  those  benefits  were  to  be  denied 
to  other  young  men,  of  oncoming  years 
and  generations. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  folk.  Congress 
erred  when,  in  its  conscription  law,  it 
failed  to  liMik  forward  to  other  years  and 
did  not  provide  that  a  system  whose 
need  was  shown  so  sharply  by  our  first 
war  crisis  should  not  remain  in  exis¬ 
tence  permanently  and  in  anticipation 
of  the  next. 

Perhaps  these  folk  are  wrong. 
Perhaps  Congress  saw  the  greater 
necessity  of  immediate  universal  train¬ 
ing  and  feared  that  the  adoption  of  so 
radical  a  measure  as  a  jiermanent  policy 
might  draw  the  entire  emergency  struc¬ 
ture  down  to  defeat. 

If  that  was  so.  Congress  acted  wise¬ 
ly.  But  it  is  not  too  late  now  for  it 
to  look  forward  to  the  permanent  policy. 
The  draft  and  the  cantonments  have 
both  come,  and  the  country,  instead  of 
receiving  them  with  fear  and  hireboding. 
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I  has  received  them  with  great  enthus- 
I  m^m  and  an  almost  universal  appro- 

r>espite  the  tremendous  time  pres 
Mire,  despite  the  pressure  of  even- 
other  sort,  the  sites  of  the  sixteen  can 
tonments  are,  in  the  main,  good 

1  o  make  them  permanent,  ^•erv  little 
of  the  work  that  has  already  been  done 
ould  have  to  be  done  again.  The 
present  buildings,  painted  to  proiej 
them  against  the  ra^•ages  of  the  weather 
would  serve  very  well  as  sunS 
camps  at  least,  for  a  number  of  ^r/ 
And  the  more  moderate  and  seeminglv 
the  more  reasonable  of  the  plans  foV 
Iiermanent  universal  training  in  times 
of  I^eace  prox  ide  for  the  camp  work  to 
be  done  in  the  summer  months.  \nd 
there  is  not  one  of  the  sixteen  canton- 
ments  that  to-day  is  not  admirably 
Jittecl  tor  just  such  purpose. 

If  peace  should  come  within  a  few 
months-and  this  is  a  hope  that  few 
may  dare  to  hope— and  these  canton¬ 
ments  are  given  to  a  nation-wide 
scheme  ot  unnersal  military  training, 
lhe\  will  be  worth  e\-erv  cent  of  the 
M50.000.000  or  so  that  they  have  cost 

charges  for  both 
labor  and  raw  material. 

.\s  em.ergency  prox  isions  toward  the 
winning  of  the  war,  they  have  been 
c'orth  that  cost.  As  perm.anent  pro¬ 
tec  10ns  lor  the  safetv  of  our  land 
and  our  dernocracy.  to  sav  nothing  of 
the  upbuilding  of  the  quality  of  our 
manhood,  they  may  well  be’ worth  a 
dozen  times  that  huge  figure. 


ICnxmE^SHOWS  A  CAN-TE^^  AYER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

the  restaurant  where  the  r AMD  entrance, 

twenty  temporary  buiu^inS  had%o 

ORE  OF  THE  CAMP  BUILDERS  ALoif?  ^ 


"When 

Johnnie  Goes 
Marching  In” 

In  the  January  num¬ 
ber  Mr.  Hungerford 
will  tell  how  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  New  Na¬ 
tional  Army  were 
transported  to  camp, 
and  set  up  camp 
housekeeping. 
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If  Our  Stomachs  Only 
Had  Windows! 

By  R.  W.  LOCKWOOD 


our  stomachs  only  had 
windows  so  that  we  could 
;  see  and  realize  what  hap- 

pens  in  the  struggle  to  digest 
some  of  the  combinations 
fct  of  food  we  swallow,  it  is 

likely  that  6ur  habits  of 
eating  would  be  revolu- 
iPOENE  cHnisTiAN  tlooized  ovemlght. 

I  believe  that  fully  90^  of  all  sickness 
is  causeii  by  the  inability  of  our  digestive 
organs  to  cope  with  the  food  we  ask  them 
to  assimilate.  So  ill-chosen  are  our  daily 
foods  that  we  not  only  fail  many  times  to 
benefit  by  their  brain  and  body-building 
elements,  but  are  also  unable  to  properly 
and  regularly  eliminate  the  waste. 

The  dangerous  body  poisons  which  are 
fonned  as  a  consequence  seep  into  the 
blood  and  gradually  lower  our  efticiency. 
sap  our  vitality,  and  rush  a  great  many  of 
ui  to  an  early  death.  Eugene  Christian, 
the  noted  food  specialist,  says  the  fact  that 
the  average  .\merican  dies  at  43  is  due 
more  to  wrong  food  combinations  than  to 
any  other  cause.  Acidity,  fermentation 
and  constipation  are  merely  symptoms  of 
serious  ills  that  must  naturally  follow 
unless  the  cause  is  eliminated. 

This  question  6f  pro{x.‘r  food  combina¬ 
tions  is  the  most  important  in  the  field  of 
eating.  Very  often  one  food  of  great 
value  in  itself,  when  eaten  in  combination 
with  another  equally  good  food,  produces 
a  chemical  reaction  in  the  stomach  and 
literally  explodes.  Is  it  any  wonder  then 
that  so  few  of  us  are  more  than  50% 
efficient  in  our  daily  lives,  that  we  accom¬ 
plish  just  about  one-half  the  tasks  which 
we  set  out  to  do,  and  see  so  many  of  our 
fine  ambitions  crumble  to  dust? 

But  just  as  wrong  food  combinations 
cause  sickness,  so  do  right  combinations 
prevent  and  correct  it  by  removing  the 
cause.  If  we  will  give  Nature  half  a 
chance,  she  will  do  her  share  towards 
producing  the  results  for  which  we  are 
striving,  as  Eugene  Christian  is  proving 
for  hundreds  of  people  to-day^ — and  as  he 
proved  in  his  own  case. 

Twenty  years  ago  Eugene  Christian  was 
at  death’s  door;  for  several  years  previ¬ 
ous  he  had  suffered  all  the  agonies  of 
aatte  stomach  and  intestinal  troubles,  until 
his  doctors — among  them  some  of  the  most 
noted  specialists  in  the  countrj' — gave  him 
up  to  die.  As  a  last  resort,  he  commenced 
to  study  the  food  question  himself.  As 
a  result  of  what  he  learned,  he  succeeded 
in  literally  ealhig  his  way  back  lo  health 
without  drugs  or  medicines  of  any  kind  and 
in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time. 

Eugene  Christian  is  to-day  nearly  sixty 
years  old — or  shall  I  say  young?  For 
he  has  more  vitality,  more  ginger,  more 
physied  endurance  than  most  youngsters 
in  their  teens.  For  almost  fifteen  years 
he  has  not  had  even  so  much  as  a  cold. 


To-day  Eugene  Christian  is  teaching 
hundreds  of  other  men  and  women  how 
to  eat  their  way  to  buoyant  health  and  in¬ 
creased  energy’  by  properly  combining  and 
proportioning  their  every-day  foods.  a,nd 
entirely  without  the  use  of  medicine.  An 
interesting  feature  of  Christian’s  work 
is  the  fact  that  you  can  secure  the  foods 
he  recommends  at  any  store  or  out  of  any 
garden.  No  special  or  patented  foods  are 
required. 

I  have  been  told  that  a  numljer  of 
wealthy  j)eople  who  have  gone  to  him  after 
every'thing  else  had  failed  have  been  so 
happy  at  their  conrplete  restoration  to 
health  through  his  simple  suggestions  that 
they  have  voluntarily  sent  him  checks  for 
from  .^.VX)  to  SljfXK)  in  addition  to  his 
regular  charge. 

So  much  interest  has  been  displayed 
throughout  the  country  in  the  results  of 
corrective  eating  that  Eugene  Christian 
has  written  a  set  of  24  Little  Lessons  for 
the  use  of  the  thousands  of  people  unable 
to  call  at  his  office. 

These  Little  Lessons,  which  are  sent  for 
examination  to  any  one  on  request,  con¬ 
tain  the  boiled  down  experience  of  Eugene 
Christian’s  twenty  years’  study  of  foods 
and  their  relation  to  health  and  efticiency', 
and  give  actual  menus  covering  every 
condition  of  health  and  sickness,  for  every 
age  and  for  all  seasons,  climates,  and 
occupations. 

The  letters  received  by’  Eugene  Chris¬ 
tian  from  users  of  these  lessons  telling 
their  experiences  with  Corrective  Eating 
are  as  startling  as  they’  are  full  of  interest. 

Just  the  other  day  he  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  1.  J.  .\y’res.  head  of  an  insurance 
agency’  in  Hutchins.  Texas,  who  wrote: 
“Aly  health  began  to  fail  alwut  one  y’ear 
ago.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  enjoy’ed  rea¬ 
sonably’  good  health  all  my’  life — am  oS 
y’ears  old.  I  had.  however,  been  troubled 
with  constipation  nearly  all  my  life.  My 
health  grew  worse  and  I  lost  in  weight 
from  140  to  120  pounds.  W  hen  I  began 
using  the  Little  Lessons  I  began  to  im¬ 
prove  from  the  first,  and  now  for  months 
I  have  felt  better  than  I  have  for  y’ears 
past,  and  am  completely’  cured  of  consti¬ 
pation.  My  restoration  to  health  is  due 
to  the  Little  Lessons  in  Scientific  Eating.” 

Another  letter  of  interest  just  received 
is  from  a  prominent  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  man.  He  w’rites:  “.-Xt  the 
time  I  sent  for  the  Little  Lessons  I  was 
troubled  wth  a  very’  bad  acid  stomach, 
fermentation,  etc.  My  stomach  pained 
me  as  badly  as  any  ulcerated  tooth.  After 
receiving  them  (the  les.sons)  I  followed 


directions  and  in  about  ten  days  the  pain 
grew  less.  In  two  weeks  I  was  free  from 
pain.  Gradually’  I  grew  stronger,  also 
gaining  weight.  W'eight  was  112 — now 
i:i0.  Last  June  it  was  an  effort  for  me  to 
walk  one  mUe.  Since  last  November  I  have 
been  in  the  woods  almost  daily’  hunting 
and  walking  from  four  to  fifteen  miles  per 
day’.”  And  he  says  “the  lessons  did  it.” 

Another  interesting  letter  is  from  the 
head  of  a  manufacturing  concern  in  Fill¬ 
more.  New  York,  who  w’rites:  “I  was 
troubled  with  fermentation  and  constipa¬ 
tion,  had  to  take  something  every  day  to 
move  my  bowels,  my  weight  was  normal 
but  I  had  no  strength.  I  followed  your 
directions  and  am  much  better.  Do  not 
take  any  laxatives — bowels  move  every 
day  and  am  much  stronger.” 

These  are  only’  a  few,  but  they’  are  ty’p- 
ical  of  letters  that  come  almost  every’  dayr 
from  users  of  the  Little  Lessons,  and  the 
mc-ssage  is  alway’s  the  same.  As  one 
woman  writes:  “Corrective  Eating  has 
relieved  me  of  much  suffering — in  fact,  I 
think  it  has  saved  my  life,  for  which  I  am 
so  grateful.”  And  then  she  tells  the 
whole  story  of  how  after  every’thing  else 
had  failed  and  she  was  growing  worse 
each  day’  the  Little  Lessons  showed  her 
the  way  to  health  and  strength. 

Truly’  these  lessons  are  doing  a  remark¬ 
able  work  in  putting  Eugene  Christian’s 
scientific  knowledge  of  food  in  the  hands 
of  so  many’  thousands  of  sufferers  through¬ 
out  the  country’. 

With  these  lessons  at  hand  it  is  just  as 
though  y’ou  were  in  personal  contact  with 
this  great  food  specialist,  because  every 
point  is  so  thoroughly  covered  and  so 
clearly  e.xplained  that  you  can  scarcely 
think  of  a  question  which'  isn’t  answered. 
You  can  start  eating  the  very  things  that 
will  help  to  produce  the  increased  phy’s- 
ical  and  mental  energy  which  y’ou  are 
seeking  the  day  you  receive  the  lessons. 
.And  you  are  quite  likely  to  feel  some  re¬ 
sults  after  your  very  first  balanced  meal. 

If  you  would  like  to  examine  the  24 
Little  Lessons  in  Corrective  Eating,  simply 
write  the  Corrective  Eating  Society,  Inc., 
Dent.  1612,  443  Fourth  .Avenue,  New 
A'ork  City’.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enclose 
any  money  with  your  request.  Merely 
ask  to  have  the  lessons  mailed  for  five  days’ 
trial  with  the  understanding  that  you  will 
either  send  the  small  price  asked,  $3,  or 
remail  the  books.  Merely  clip  out  and 
mail  the  following  form  instead  of  writing 
a  letter,  as  this  is  a  copy  of  the  official 
blank  adopted  by  the  Society  and  will  be 
honored  at  once. 


CORRECTIVE  E.ATING  SOCIETY,  INC.,  Dept.  1612,  443  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City 

You  may  mail  me  the  “Lessons  in  Corrective  Eating”  for  examination.  Five  days  after  I 
receive  them  I  will  either  send  you  S3  (full  paj’ment)  or  remail  them  to  y  ou. 


Name .  Addres* 


ARMY  INSIGNIA 


Distinguishing  Marks  of  Officers  and  Branches  of  Service 


The  rank  of  an  Army  officer  is  shown  in  various 
ways — most  simply  by  the  insignia  which  are 
worn  either  on  the  shoulder-strap  or  on  the  shirt  or  coat 
collar.  The  arrangement  of  braid  on  the  overcoat 
sleeve  indicates  rank  when  other  insignia  are  concealed. 
The  rank  of  a  non-commissioned  officer  is  shown  by 
the  black  V'^-shaped  stripes  on  the  coat  and  overcoat 
sleeve,  called  chevrons. 

The  designation  of  the  highest  rank,  General,  was,  up 
to  very"  recently,  an  eagle  l)etween  two  small  silver 
stars.  General  Bliss,  recently  made  a  General  and 
Chief  of  Staff,  has  set  aside  this  regulation  and  adopted 
instead  four  silver  stars  on  each  shoulder.  He  and 
General  Pershing  are  the  only  officers  who  now  wear 
this  insignia.  A  Lieutenant-General  wears  a  large 
silver  star  between  two  small  silver  stars;  Major-Gen¬ 
eral,  two  small  silver  stars;  Brigadier-General,  one  small 
silver  star;  Colonel,  a  silver  spread-eagle;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  a  silver  oak-leaf;  Major  a  gold  oak-leaf; 
Captain,  two  silver  bars;  First  Lieutenant,  one  silver 
bar;  Second  Lieutenant,  no  designation  except  hat-cord 
and  leggings  worn  by  all  officers,  and  by  officers  only. 

To  designate  the  branch  of  Service,  officers  and  men 
wear  on  right  side  of  the  collar  a  button  with  U.  S.  for 
the  Regular  Army;  U.  S.  N.  G.  for  the  National  Guard; 
U.  S.  N.  A.  for  the' National  .\rmy.  On  the  left  side  of 
the  collar  they  wear  one  of  the  insignia  shown  below. 

The  hat-cords  of  privates  and  non-commissioned 
officers  are  blue  for  Infantry,  yellow  for  Cavalry,  scarlet 
for  Artillery;  orange,  blue  and  white  for  Signal  Corps, 
including  aviators;  white  and  purple  for  Engineers; 
purple,  white  and  blue,  Medical  Corps; 'buff.  Quarter¬ 
master’s  Corps;  black  and  red.  Ordnance  Corps.  .^11 
officers  wear  a  gold-and-black  cord. 


FOUR  SILVER  STARS  DESIGNATE  A  GENERAL;  THREE.'A  LIEUTENANT- 
GENERAL,  TWO,  A  .MAJOR-GENERAL;  ONE,  A  BRIGADIER-GENERAL. 


A  SILVER  SPREAD  EAGLE  DESIGNATES  A  COLONEL. 


SILVER  OAK  LEAF  INDICATES  A  LIEU¬ 
TENANT-COLONEL;  GOLD,  A  MAJOR. 


TWO  SILVER  BARS  INDICATE  A 
CAPTAIN;  ONE,  A  UEUTENANT. 


REGULAR  ARMY. 


GENERAL  STAFF 
OFFICER. 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S 

DEPARTMENT. 


INSPECTOR-GENERAL’S 

DEPARTMENT. 


JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL’S 
DEPARTMENT. 


ORDNANCE 

DEPARTMENT. 


QUARTERMASTERS 

CORPS. 


MEDICAL 

CORPS. 


SIGNAL  CORPS. 
100 


ENGINEERS  CORPS. 


CHAPLAIN. 


AID  TO  MAJOR  GENERAL. 


XUM 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


107 


18th  INFANTRY. 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S  DE¬ 
PARTMENT,  17th  INFANTRY. 


QUARTERMASTER’S  CORPS, 
19th  INFANTRY. 


10th  CAVALRY.  HRST  HELD  ARTILLERY.  COAST  ARTILLERY. 


The  insignia  of  the  Adjutant-General’s  Department  and  of  the  Quartermaster’s  Corps 
are  often  combined,  as  shown  on  this  page,  with  insignia  of  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Artillery 
and  Engineers,  to  indicate  that  the  wearer  belongs  to  the  Adjutant-General’s  Depart¬ 
ment  or  Quartermaster’s  Corps  of  the  Infantr)’,  Cavalry,  Artilleiy-,  or  Engineers,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Three  stars  in  the  shield  of  Aid  to  Major-General  indicate  .\id  to  Lieutenant-General; 
two  stars,  .\id  to  Major-General;  one  star.  Aid  to  Brigadier-General. 

The  numbers  over  the  Infantry,  Cavalry  or  Artillery  insignia  indicate  the  regiment.  The 
letter  P  in  this  piosition  indicates  Philippine  service;  P.  R.,  Porto  Rican  service. 

The  Marine  Corps  uses  insignia  of  rank  similar  to  those  of  the  Army.  The  Marine 
Corps  campaign  hat  is  the  same  as  the  .Army  hat,  but  without  the  cord.  Marine  Corps 
officers  wear  a  gold  hat-cord  on  the  campaign  hat. 

The  stripes  on  the  lower  left  sleeve  of  dress  and  service  uniforms  of  the  Army,  Na\-\- 
and  Marine  Corps  show  length  of  service.  Each  stripe  represents  four  years’  serv  ice  in 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  three  years’  service  in  the  Army. 


NAVY  INSIGNIA 


"D  .\XK  and  branch  of  service  are  indicated  most  simply  by  sleeve  stripes  and  by  collar  insignia  on 
01  dinary  blue  service  uniforms,  and  by  shoulder-straps  on  white  service  uniforms,  when  no 
stripes  or  collar  insignia  are  worn.  The  sleeve  stripes  are  as  follows; 


admiral  of  ADMIR-AL-  vice-admiral.  REAR-ADMIRAL.  CAPTAIN. 
THE  NAVY 


III 

COMMANDER.  LIEUTENANT-  UEUTENANT. 
COM.MANDEk, 


JUNIOR  ENSIGN. 

lieutenant. 


UEUTENANT-COMMANDER. 


MIDSHIPMAN, 
1st  CLASS. 


MIDSHIPMAN, 
2nd  CLASS. 


CHIEF 

BOATSWAIN, 
GUNNER  OR 
MACHINIST. 


CHIEF 

CARPENTER. 
SAILMAKER  OR 
PHAR.MACIST. 


BOATSWAIN, 
GUNNER, 
MACHINIST. 
OR  MATE. 


CARPENTER, 
SAILMAKER, 
PHARMAQST 
OR  PAY  CLERK. 


.\n  .\dmiral  wears  shoulder  mar’kings  similar  to  that  shown  for  Rear-.\dmiral,  with 
anchor  and  four  stars;  Vice-.\dmiral,  anchor  and  three  stars;  Rear-.\dmiral,  anchor  and 
two  stars. 

Captain  wears  shoulder  marks  similar  to  that  shown  for  Lieutenant-Commander,  with 
four  broad  strijies;  Commander,  three  broad  strijies;  Lieutenant-Commander,  two  broad, 
one  narrow  strijve;  Lieutenant,  two  broad  stripes;  Ensign,  one  broad  stripe.  Chief  Officers 
of  the  various  branches  wear  shoulder  marks  as  shown  below,  with  one  broad  stripe  added. 

The  same  insignia  elements  which  compose  the  shoulder  markings  are  used  in  the  collar 
markings,  though  their  arrangements  are,  in  some  cases,  somewhat  different. 


GUNNER.  WARRANT  MACHINIST. 


MATE. 


BOATSWAIN. 


CARPENTER. 


PAY  CLERK. 


io8 


EVERYBODY  S  MAGAZINE 


AUTOMOBILE  DIRECTORY 

Note  to  our  readers:  Your  correspondence  is  invited.  We  will  immediately  forward  to  you,  without 
cost,  catalogues  or  information  about  any  make  of  car  or  cars.  If  you  prefer,  address  the  manufacturer  direct 

Models  =Number  of  chassis  Vac  •= Vacuum  Pres  .=Pressure  Grav  •= Gravity  FF  =Full-Floating  SF  = Semi-Floating 


Qasoline  Plcifurc  Cart 
Names  of  Cart 
and  Addrcttet  of  the 
Manufacturers  listed 
alphabetically. 


U1.JIA 


32x4 


Stromb'K  Remy  SI  29.' 


$1295 


iS1295 


11920 


ABBOTT,  CTdceland,  Ohio 

ALLEN.  FostorU,  Ohio 

ALTER,  Plymouth,  Mich. 
AMERICAN  SIX. 

Plainlbeld.  N.  J. 
ANDERSON, 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
APPERSON  ROADPLANE 
Kokoma,  Ind. 

AUBURN,  Auburn,  Ind. 
AUSTIN. 

Cirand  Rapids,  Mlch. 
BELL,  York,  Pa. 

BIDDLE.  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

BIRCH.  Chicago,  lU. 
BOUR-DAVIS, 

Detroit.  Mlch. 
BREWSTER. 

New  York.  City 
BRISCOE,  Jackson,  Mlch. 


2  6  Cent.  3Hx5is  29.40112: 

1  4  Sommer  3^x3  22.5  111 

3tix4H  15.63  lot 

2  4-6  Al-Chal.  3x4>i  21.60  lit 

1  6  Rutenber  3.tix5  23.4  121 

1  I  6  Cent.  3t«x4t*  25.25  12( 

3Hx5  30 

2'  6-8  Own  3Hx5  34  13( 

Teetor  3Hx5  23.4  121 

2  6  Com.  ;  3Mx5.v^  29.4  13: 

1  12  Weldely  2Jsx5  39.6  141 

1  4  Lycom  i  3.4x5  19.6  lU 

1  4  '  3t«x5.>i  22  12: 

34x5  IP 


Stromb'g 

Stromb'g 


Remy 

Auto-Llte 


S2150 


32x34 

,33x4 

'30x34 


Adams 


1095  $1095 


FF  32x34:  Vac. 

»iF  32x4  I  Vac. 

FF  33x4  '  Gray. 

|34x4  I 

DF  135x44  Vac. 
MF  34x4  I 
FF  35x44 j  Vac. 

28  134x44  Vac. 
FF  ,31x4  I  Vac. 
32x4  I 

4F  33x4  4  j  Vac. 
FF  |32x34|  Grav. 
4F  32x4  1  Vac. 

FF  34x4  4  Vac. 
FF  30x34  Grav. 

31x4  ' 

CF  34x4  1 
FF  34x44  V'ae. 
FF  32x34  Vac. 
35x5  I 

FF  34x4  4  Pres. 
4F  35x44  Vac. 

SF  34x44'  Grav. 
32x4  j 

SF  34x4  !  Vac. 

FF  34x4  I  Vac. 
30x3,4  Gear 
33x4  !  Grav. 

UF  34x4  I  Vac. 
SF  .30x34  Grav. 
FF  35x4  4  j  Vac. 

SF  32x4  Vac. 
4F  33x4  Vac. 

FF  32x34-  Vac. 
SF  34x4  Vac. 


A.-Chal. 


Salisbury 

Hess 


Zenith  :  GAD 


Zenith  '  Whouse 
RayOeld  ' 

Johnson ,  Bljur 
I  Remy 
Rayfleld  ^  Delco 

Stromb'g 


Delco 
Dyneto 

Zenith  GAD 


4950  $5250 


Salisbury 


Zenith  >  Dyneto 
Remy 


Stromb'g 

Zenith  U.  8.  L. 
Bulck  Auto-Llte 


Own  4x54  25.6  125 

Own  3.687.x5,ti  16.25  105 
106 

3>,x4>.«  18.2  118 

Own  3«,x4  4  27.3  124 

Lycom.  34x5  116 

I  125 
Own  3tix5  4  31.25  132 

Com.  34x54  29  125 


BUICK.  Flint,  Mlch. 

BUSH.  Chicago,  Ill. 

CADILLAC. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

CASE,  Racine.  Wls. 

CARTER  BROS. 

Hyattsvllle,  Md. 

CHALMERS. 

Detroit,  Mlch. 

CHANDLER. 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

CHEVROLET. 

New  York  City 
COEY  FLYER,  Chicago  Ill. 

COLES,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

COLUMBIA.  Detroit.  Mlch. 

COMET,  De<-atur.  Ill. 

COM.MONWEALTH.f.cr:, 

Chicago,  III.  1  4  Lycom.  34x5  40  112 

CRAWFORD. 

Hagersto.vn.  Md.  1  6  Cont.  3,4x54  30.  1224  Timken 

CROW  ELKHART. 

Klkhart.  Ind. 

CROWTHER  DLRVEA. 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 

CUNNINGHAM. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

DANIELS  8,  Reading.  Pa.  1 

DAVIS,  Richmond,  Ind.  2 

DETROITER. 

Detroit.  Mlch.  1 

DISPATCH. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  1 

DIXIE  FLYER. 

Ixiulsville.  Ky.  I 

DOBLE  STEAM  CAR. 

Detroit.  Mich.  1 

DODOE  BROTHERS. 

Detroit.  Mlch.  1 

DORRIS,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1 

DORT,  Flint.  Mlch.  1 

DRUMMOND, 

Omaha.  Neb.  1  8  SpUlman  3  x5  28.8  120 

F  AQLE,  Sandusky.  Ohio  1  5  Own  34x5  28  118 

DUNN,  Ogdenshurv,  N.  Y.  1  4  Own  3  x4  14.5  84 

ELCAR.  Klkhart.  Ind.  1  4  Lvcora.  3 

ELGIN,  Chicago.  Ill.  1  6  I  Falls 

EMPIRE.  i  Teetor 

Indianapolis.  Ind.  2  4-6  Cont. 

ERIE,  Palnesvllle,  Ohio  1  4  G.  B.  A  : 

F.  I.  A.  T., 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  14 

FORD.  Detroit.  Mlch.  I  4 

FRANKLIN. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  1  6 

GEM.  Gr.ind  Rapids,  Mlch.  1  4 

GLIDE.  Peoria.  Ill.  1  6 

GRANT,  Cleveland,  Ohio  I  6 

HACKETT.  .lackson,  Mlch.  1  4  G.  B.  A  S.  3' 

HAL  TWELVE. 

Clevelan  I,  Ohio  1  12  Weidely  2; 

H  AR  YARD,  Troy,  N.  Y.  1  4  Sterling  , 

HATFIELD,  Sidney.  N.Y.  1  4  G.  B.  A  S.'  3; 


Own 

Salisbury 

Timken 

Columb. 


Marvel  Delco 
Delco 


2590 

1875 


Own  Delco 
RayOeld  W'house 

GAD 


34x54 
34x54 
34x44 

34x5  29.4  123 

3.687x4  21.7  102 

3.687x5  4  21.7  108 

34x4  36.45  120 

106 

N'way  34x4,4  39.22  127 

Com.  34x44  25.35  115  Timken 

LewU  34  x5  29.7  125  Walker 

Peru 


Timken 


Stromb'g  W'house 
Rayfleld  GAD 


Own 

Own 

Own 

Own 

Hyatt 

Columb. 


Zenith  Auto-Llte 


Stromb'g  Delco 
Ward 

Stromb'g  Leonard 
Miller  Dyneto 

Carter  Dyneto 
Stromb'g  W'house 


1  4  Own  34x5  19.6  114 

4  !  I  '112 

'  I  132 

8  Own  34x5  45  142 

8  Spillman  3  4  x5  33.8  127 

34x4  4  25.35  119 

6  .  Com.  34x54  29.40  124 

6  I  Cont.  34x44  25.35  119 

4  Wls.  3?4X5  22.5  120 

4  Lyeom.  34x5  16.92  112 


Grav 


Zenith  Dyneto 
Zenith  Dyneto 


Grav. 


42.50 

4750 

3100 

1485 

1785 


Timken  FF  35x5  Vac. 
Timken  FF  34x4  4:  Vac. 
Hyatt  4F  34x4  Vac. 
Hyatt  FF  34x44'  Vac. 

Timken  SF  33x4  Vae. 
Own  New  36x3.4  Vac. 
Peru  FF  32x3.4  Vae. 

.American  SF  33x5  j  Pres. 
32x34 

Own  FF  33x4  1 

Timken  FF  36x4  4 
30x3,4 

Walker  4F  31x4  j 

4F  34x4 
Salisbury  4F  32x4 
Detroit  SF  30x3  I 

19.6  115  Salisbury;  FF  32x34' 

21.6  117  Adams  I  FF  33x4 

24  115  Peru  SF  33x4 

25.6  120  Hess  FF  34x4 

23  118  Salisbury  4F  33x4 

42  140  SF  3.5x5 

30x3 

SF-  30x34 
32x4 

SF  33x4  4 
SF  32x34 
4F  34x4 
FF  32x34 

SF  32x34 

FF  34x44 
SF  28x3 
31x4 
FF  32x4 


Stromb'g  W'house 
I  Zenith  W'house 
Stromb'g  Delco 
Stromb'g  Delco 
Ball  A 

Ball  Auto-Llte 


Rayfleld  D-U  8  L 
Carter  Dyneto 
Stromb'g  Wag.  Lty 

I  No.  East 

stromb'g  W'hoiise 


Carter  W'house 


Vac. 

Vac. 

Grav 


W'house 

Wagner 

none 


Zenith 

Monarch 


Dyneto 

Wagner 

Auto-Llte 

Dyneto 

W'house 


Vac.  Carter 
Vac.  Stromb'g' 

Vac.  Stromb'g 
Grav.  Schebler 


J^44 

34x5 

3 '4x4  4 
34x44 

5  4  x6  ^4 


Zenith 
I  Holley 
Kingston 

Own 

Standard 

Rayfleld 

Stromb'g 

Bulck 


'  Own 
O.  B.  A  S. 
Rutenber 
Own 


Own 

Walker 

Amer. 

Peru 


Dyneto 

Dyneto 

W'house 

Wagner 

Dyneto 

W'hoiise 

Wagner 


x4  4'  22.5  112 

1x5  39.6  135 

1x4  4  14.4  100 

106 

:x4  4  22.5  115 


Walker 


Hmken 


Vac. 

Grav. 


Stromb'g 


Zenith 


Dyneto 


34x4 
34x4  4 
4F  3.5x4  4 

32x34 


Leece 

Neville 


HAYNES,  Ko'komo,  Iqd. 

HOLLIER,  Chelsea,  .Mlch. 
HOMER-LAUGHLIN, 
Los  AngelCJ.  Cal. 
HUDSON  SUPER  SIX, 
Detroit.  Mlch. 
HUPMOBILE, 

Detroit.  Mlch. 
INTERSTATE, 

Munice,  Ind. 


Rayfleld 

Stewart 

Zenith 


SB  34x4  I 

30x34 
32x4  4 


Splltdorf 

Disco 

Delco 


SF  3.5x4  4  Vae. 
:34x4 

FF  ,35x4  4  j 
SF  33x4  !  Grav. 

(Continued  on  page  II O') 


Timken 


Schebler 


Remy 


Own 

j 

34x5 

24x5 

Falls 

3x4  H 

Own 

3x4,4 

Own 

24x34 

Own 

3,4x5 

Own 

34x5x  1 

Beaver 

34x5 

The  Car  of  Good  Cheer 

The  long  sharp  edge  of  winter,  so  soon  to  come,  will 
not  stop  the  activities  of  closed  car  owners. 


AS  COMFORTiVBLE  and  secure  as  in  a  lounging 
ZJk  room,  they  will  travel  to  their  engagements  in  serene 
X  jL  good  temper.  Protecting  health,  saving  time,  and 
promoting  cheerfulness,  no  matter  what  the  weather,  the 
closed  car  is  essential  to  well-rounded  living  thruout  the  year. 

Coupled  with  these  advantages,  the  Wdnton  Six  buyer 
may  express  his  individual  taste  in  the  color  harmony,  fin¬ 
ishing  fabrics,  appointments,  and  body  design  of  his  closed 
car,  so  that  it  becomes  a  delightful  personal  possession,  a  car 
characteristically  his  own. 

Marly  delivery  requires  an  earl\'  order.  Better  telephone 
our  nearest  branch  house  or  dealer  rieht  now. 


Closed  Cars 
$3265  to 
$4750 

Open  Cars 
$2950  to 
$3500 

Prices  subject 
to  increase 
ivithout  notice 


TheWinton  Company 
89  Berea  Road  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches  in  New  York,  Boston,  Newark,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle 
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JACKSON,  JacksuD.  Mlcb.  1 

s  1 

Ferro 

3x3W  ' 

28.8  ' 

118  ; 

Salisbury 

34x4 

Vac. 

Zenitb 

Auto-Llte 

$1495 

1575 

81495 

81570 

52195 

JONES,  WIcblU,  Kaos.  1 

6  1 

l^ewia 

3tixS4 

35 

12.5  1 

Timken 

.34x4 

Vac. 

Stromb'g 

Auto-Llte 

1675 

1675 

2.350 

JORDAN,  Cleveiand.Oblo  i; 

6  • 

Cont. 

3Hx5« 

29.40 

127 

Timken 

8F 

35x4X4 

Vac. 

Stromb'g 
Ball  A 

Bljur 

1795 

1895 

l.-,85 

1795 

2650 

83300 

KINO,  Detroit,  Mlcb.  1  ; 

S  i 

Own  ' 

3x5 

28.8 

120 

Culumb. 

FF 

34x4 

Vac. 

Ball 

Bljur 

1700 

1650 

2300 

KISSEL  KAR,  < 

6 

Own 

3lix5 

25.35 

117 

Own 

FF 

34x4 

Vac. 

.Stromb'g 

Remy 

1  Hartford,  WIs.  2 

'  KLINE  KAR, 

12 

Weldely 

2>iix5 

39.68 

128 

Own 

FF 

34x4X4 

Vac. 

Stromb'g 

Delco 

KIctamond,  Va.  1 

6  ! 

Coot.  1 

3^X4  4 

25.35 

120 

Hess 

34x4 

Vac. 

Rayfleld 

W'house 

1275 

1295 

1295 

1995 

LAUREL,  Klebmond,  lod.  1 

4 

G.  B.  A  S. 

3Hx4l4 

22.5 

112 

32x4  X4 

Orav. 

Disco 

895 

895 

895 

, 

LENOX,  Boston,  Mass.  1 

6 

Buda 

3HX5H 

33.5 

130 

Timken 

FF 

34x4  H 

Vac. 

Carter 

Bljur 

2650 

2650 

■ 

LEXINQTON, 

116 

32x4 

* 

Conoersvllle,  lod.  2 

6  ' 

Cont.  ' 

3«x4H 

29.4 

122 

Hess 

FF 

34x4 

Vac. 

RayflHd 

W'house 

1385 

1385 

81510 

1785 

LIBERTY,  Detroit.  Mlcb.  1 

6  1 

Cont. 

3Wx4H 

25.4 

115 

Timken 

SF 

32.X4 

Vac. 

Stromb'g 

Delco 

1350 

13.50 

1350 

1925 

LOCOMOBILE. 

Own 

4Kx5 

43.4 

139 

Own 

FF 

36x4X4 

Pres. 

Own 

W'house 

51.50 

.5000 

6200  1 
72U0 

Brldifeport.  Conn.  2 

Own 

4Hx5K 

48.6 

142 

Own 

FF 

37x5 

Pres. 

Own 

W'hou.»e 

60.50 

5950 

\  LOZIER, 

4 

Own 

4l<x6« 

28.9 

120 

FF 

36x4  X4 

Pres. 

GAD 

t  Detroit,  Mlcb.  2 

Own 

3Hx6 

36 

132 

FF 

36x4  4 

Pres. 

G  A  D 

1  LUVERNE,  Luveme,  Minn.  1 

1  MCFARLANSIX. 

6 

Cont. 

3H^SH 

42 

130 

Columb. 

FF 

35x4X4 

Vac. 

Schebicr 

W'house 

1600 

1650 

n  ConnersvUIe,  Ind.  1 

6  ' 

Teetor 

414x6 

48.6 

136 

Timken 

FF 

35x5 

Vae. 

Stromb'g 

W'house 

3500 

3.500 

.3.500 

3.500 

4600 

4600 

4650 

[  MADISON.  Anderson,  Ind.  1 

1  MAIBOHM,  Racine,  WIs.  1 

6 

Rutenber 

3Hx 

23.44 

120 

Amcr. 

FF 

34x4 

30x3X4 

Vac. 

Raylleld 

Remy 

1485 

1485 

1485 

4 

Own 

3Hx4 

15,63 

105 

W  alker 

^4F 

31x4 

Grav. 

Zenith 

D1  CO 

795 

995 

1  MARION-HANDLEV, 

1  Jackson,  Mlcb.  1 

1.  MARMONJ4, 

6 

Cont. 

3Hx5U 

29.6 

125 

Salisbury 

UF 

35x44 

Vac. 

Stromb'g 

W'house 

1650 

1590 

1650 

1  Indianapolis,  Ind.  I 

6 

Own 

3Hx5)4 

33.75 

136 

Own 

W 

32x4  4 

Grav. 

Stromb'g 

Bljur 

3550 

3550 

3550 

3550 

4700 

5000 

1  MAXWELL, 

30x34 

Slmnis- 

1  Detroit,  Mlcb.  I 

4 

Own 

3Ha4« 

21.03 

109 

Own 

uy 

31x4 

Grav. 

K.  D. 

Huff 

745 

745 

1095 

1095 

1  MERCER, 

115 

1  Trenton.  N.  J.  2 

4 

Own 

3Hx6H 

22 

132 

Own 

FF 

34x44 

Vac. 

Zenith 

r.  S.  L. 

3400 

3500 

3500 

5000 

1  METZ,  Waltbam,  Mass.  I 

4 

Own 

3Hx4 

24 

108 

Own 

Solid 

32x34 

Grav. 

A.  W.  T. 

W'houte 

650 

650 

1  MITCHELL, 

3t4x5 

25.4 

120 

Own 

32x4 

Vae. 

Rayneld 

Splltdorf 

1250 

1280 

12.50 

I9.'>0 

1  Racine,  WIs.  i  2 

6 

Own 

314x5 

29.4 

127 

Own 

34x4 

Vac. 

Stromb'g 

W'houie 

1490 

1510 

1525 

2135 

2275 

2850 

t  MOLINE-KNIOHT, 

3Mx5 

4x6 

22.5 

118 

34x4 

Wagner- 

1495 

1495 

2200 

E  E.  Moline,  III.  |'2 

4 

Own 

25.6 

122 

Timken 

8F 

35x44 

Vac. 

Schebler 

Auto-Llte 

1840 

1840 

2490 

2400 

B  MONARCH,  Detroit.  Mlcb.  I  1 

8 

125 

1500 

F  MONITOR,  1 

G.  B.  A  S. 

3Hx4<«' 

22.50 

110 

32x34 

Schcbler 

995 

995 

1270 

■'  Columbus,  Oblo  1 1  2 

4-6 

Cont. 

311x4  4 

25.^ 

117 

Adams 

FF 

33x4 

Vac. 

Stromb'g 

Helnic 

1195 

1195 

1470 

1  MONROE. 

Sterling 

3x4  4 

14 

96 

Walker 

30x3 

Pres. 

565 

635 

965 

fl  Pontiac,  Mlcb.  2 

4 

Own 

34x4  '4 

16.9 

115 

Hess 

32x4 

Vae. 

Zenith 

Auto-Llte 

1095 

H  MOON,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  2 

6 

Cont. 

34x44 

25.3 

125 

Timken 

FF 

34x4 

Vac. 

Rayneld 

Delco 

6 

Cont. 

34x54 

29.4 

125 

Timken 

SF 

35x4  4 

Vac. 

Rayneld 

Delco 

■a  MOORE  3(1, 

r  Minneapolis.  Minn.  1 

4 

G.  B.  &  S. 

34x44 

22.5 

106 

Peru 

FF 

30x3  4 

Vac. 

Schebler 

Disco 

550 

550 

550 

■  morse,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  1 

2 

De  Lux 

34x34 

II 

105 

Own 

Solid 

28x3 

Grav. 

Schebler 

4.50 

K  MURRAY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  l 

H 

Spillman 

34x5 

33.8 

128 

Timken 

FF 

34x4  4 

Vac. 

Zenith 

W'house 

2<<00 

2^00 

2800 

2800 

3300 

3750 

3750 

■  NASH,  Kenosha,  WIs.  2 

6 

Own 

3  4x5 

25.35 

121 

Own 

SF 

34x4 

Vac. 

Marvel 

lielco 

1295 

1295 

1985 

6 

Own 

34x44 

29.4 

125 

Own 

SF 

34x4 

Vac. 

Rayneld 

Bljur 

1465 

■  national. 

Own 

3  4x54 

29.4 

W'house 

1995 

1995 

2645 

2820 

■  Indianapolis,  Ind.  2 

6-12 

Own 

2^8lx4^ 

39.68 

128 

Columb. 

FF 

34x4  4 

Vae. 

Rayneld 

Bljur 

2.595 

2595 

3245 

3420 

■  OAKLAND,  Pontiac.  Mlcb.  i 

6 

.N'way 

19 

112 

Weston 

FF 

32x4 

Vae. 

Marvel 
Johnson 
Ball  A 

Remy 

99!) 

1490 

1190 

■  OLDSMOBILE.  j 

6 

Own 

2.81x44 

18.9 

112 

Weston 

FF 

32x4 

Vae. 

Delco 

11H.5 

1185 

1595 

1695 

■  Laiulng,  Mlcb.  2 

■  OLYMPIAN, 

■  Pontiac,  Mlcb.  1 

8 

Own 

24x44 

26.4 

120 

Weston 

FF 

34x4 

Vac. 

Ball 

I^lco 

1467 

1467 

4 

G.  B.  A  S. 

3  4x44 

37 

114 

FF 

32x3  4 

Vac. 

Auto-Llte 

96.5 

1340 

1550 

4 

Own 

3  4x5 

18.23 

104 

Own 

HF 

31x4 

Vac. 

Tlllotson 

Auto-Llte 

755 

815 

4 

Own 

3Hx5 

18.23 

106 

Own 

X4F 

31x4 

Vae. 

Tlllot.son 

Auto-Llte 

770 

1215 

4 

Own 

44x44 

27.23 

112 

Own 

jxF 

32x4 

Vac. 

Tlllotson 

Auto-Llte 

9a5 

920 

1  OVERLAND,  Toledo.  Ohio  4 

6 

Cont. 

34x44 

25.35 

116 

Own 

>4F 

32x4 

Vac. 

Tlllotson 

Auto-Llte 

110.5J 

1120 

1410 

1610 

■  OWEN  MAGNETIC, 

6 

Own 

34x54 

29.4 

125 

34x4  4 

3300 

3300 

3300 

3600 

4350 

H  Cleveland,  Ohio  2 

6 

Own 

33.6 

1.36 

FF 

35x5 

Vac. 

Zenith 

Own 

30.50 

3950 

5000 

Own 

43.4 

128 

Own 

SF 

Pres 

Own 

Bljur 

3700 

3700 

3700 

4800 

.52.'.0 

1  PACKARD.  Detroit.  Mlcb.  2 

12 

Own 

3x5 

43.4 

136 

117 

Own 

SF 

35x5 

Pres. 

Own 

Bljur 

4100 

5650 

■ 

Rutenber 

34x5 

23.4 

124 

32x4 

Grav. 

Stromb'g 

GAD 

1330 

1330 

1330 

■  PAIOE,  Detroit.  Mlcb.  3 

6 

Cont. 

34x54 

29.4 

127 

Sallsbiirj 

‘f-F 

35x4  4 

Vae. 

Rayneld 

Remy 

1775 

1775 

2850 

2850 

3230 

■  PATERSON.  Flint,  Mlcb.  1 

■  PATHFINDER. 

■  ladlaaapolls,  Ind.  I 

6 

Cont. 

34x44 

25 

117 

Hess 

32x4 

Vac. 

Stromb'g 

Delco 

1295 

1265 

1295 

1795 

12 

Weldely 

24x5 

39.6 

135 

Amer. 

FF 

35x5 

Grav. 

Stromb'g 

Delco 

3250 

3250 

Ball  A 

H  PEERLESS.  Cleveland.  O.  I 

8 

Own 

34x5 

33.8 

125 

Timken 

SF 

35x4  4 

Vac. 

Ball 

Atito-l.lte 

2190 

2340 

2340 

2850 

2990 

3600 

Ward- 

1  PHIANNA.  Newark,  N.J.  1 

4 

Own 

3.906x6 

2.5 

125 

FF 

32x4  4 

Vae. 

I.eonaril 

5000 

Own 

^  4x54 

38.40 

134 

Own 

34x44 

Pres. 

Own 

W'house 

4800 

4800 

4800 

5700 

5900 

.5000 

I  PIERCE-ARROW 

Own 

44x54 

4S.6<) 

142 

Own 

35x5 

Pres. 

Own 

W'house 

5400 

.54WI 

.54(KI 

5.500 

6400 

6800 

■  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  3 

6 

Own 

5x7 

60.00 

147Xi 

Own 

SF 

36x5  4 

Pres. 

Own 

W'house 

64CK) 

64(M) 

6400 

6500 

7400 

7600 

■  PILLIOD,  Toledo.  Oblo  1 

4 

Own 

44x5 

122 

Columb. 

FF 

34x4 

Vae. 

Johnson 

Auto-Llte 

1485 

148.5 

1485 

H  PILOT,  Richmond,  Ind.  I 

6 

Teetor 

34x5 

23.4 

119 

Hess 

FF 

32x4 

Vac. 

Tlllotson 

Delco 

1295 

1295 

- 

PREMIER, 

Indianapolis.  Ind.  1 

6 

Own 

34  x5  4 

27.3 

125^ 

Timken 

SF 

1 35x4 4 

V'ac. 

Johnson 

Delco 

2285 

2285 

3285 

■  PRINCESS,  Detroit.  Mlcb.  1 

4 

G.  B.  A  8. 

34x4  4 

2.77 

108 

FF  32x3X4 

Vae. 

Schebler 

Disco 

825 

825 

825 

■  PULLMAN,  York  Pa.  1 

4 

G.  B.  A  S. 

34x4  4 

22.6 

114 

FF 

31x4 

Vae. 

.stromb'g 

Dynoto 

■  REOAL,  Detroit.  Mlcb.  1 

4 

Own 

34x44 

19.6 

108 

Peru 

FF 

30x3  4 

Vae. 

Carter 

Auto-Llte 

795 

3^.5^5ll 

27.2 

115 

SF 

34x4 

Grav. 

Johnson 

985 

985 

REO,  Lansing.  Mlcb.  2 

■  RICHARD,  ClevelandOhIo  1 

4-6 

Own 

30.4 

126 

Own 

FF 

34x4  4 

Vae. 

Rayneld 

Remy 

1385 

1385 

1950 

8 

Own 

34x64 

45 

137 

Own 

FF 

34x6 

Vac. 

Own 

W  'house 

8000 

■  ROAMER,  li 

Rutenber 

34*5 

2:1.4 

127 

1890 

3150 

Kalamaxoo,  Mlcb.  2 

6 

Cont. 

34x54 

29.4 

Hess 

FF 

34x4 

Vac. 

Stromb'g 

Bljur 

Ward- 

2150 

3150 

2985 

4500 

H  ROSS.  Detroit,  Mlcb.  I 

8 

Spillman 

34x5 

33.8 

130 

FF  35x4X4 

Vac. 

Leonard 

1850 

1850 

■  SAYERS  SIX. 

Cont. 

34x44 

25.4 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  1 

6 

118 

Bowers 

FF 

32x4 

Vac. 

Zenith 

Delco 

1295 

24x4 

12.10 

96 

30x3 

Schebler 

39.'> 

H  SAXON,  Detroit.  Mlcb.  .  2 

4-6 

Cont. 

24x44 

3.688x4 

20 

112 

Timken 

SF 

32x3^ 

Grav. 

Stromb'g 

Wagner 

035 

9.35 

1395 

SCRIPPS-BOOTH, 

Mason 

21.7 

110 

Walker 

30x3  H 

Remy 

12-M 

Detroit,  Mlcb.  2 

4-8 

Ferro 

24x34 

22.1 

120 

Russel 

32x4 

Vae. 

Zenith 

Wagner 

1450 

SENECA,  Foetoria,  Ohio  1 

4 

LeRoy 

34x44 

27 

108 

Adams 

FF  30x3  V4 

Vac. 

Schebler 

A.-Chal. 

735 

735 

! 

SIMPLEX, 

36x4  H 

New¬ 

Elsmann 

chassis 

- 

New  Brunswick.  N.  J.  I 

6 

Own 

45.9 

143X4 

Own 

FF 

37x5 

Pres. 

comb 

Bosch 

7000 

SINGER,  New  York  City  1 

6 

Spillman 

38.4 

139 

Timken 

FF 

35x5 

Vac. 

Rayneld 

W'house 

^B  STANDARD. 

8 

Spillman 

.33x5 

28.8 

121 

Timken 

SF 

35x4  H 

Vac. 

Zenith 

Splltdorf 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.  2 

8 

Spillman 

3  4x5 

33.8 

127 

Timken 

SF 

35x4  H 

Vac. 

Zenith 

Splltdorf 

* 

^B  STANLEY  STEAMER, 

Aplco 

Newton,  Mass.  I 

2 

Own 

4x5 

1.30 

Own 

’35x4 

Ltg. 

2200 

2200 

2300 

STATES. 

Kalmazoo.  Mlcb.  1 

4 

G.  B.  A  S 

34x44 

22.5 

112 

Adams 

FF 

32x3  4 

Vac. 

Schebler 

Dyneto 

895 

895 

895 

* 

^B  STEARNS. 

3x4x54 

22.5 

119 

34x4 

1785 

1785 

1925 

2300 

2385 

3200 

Cleveland.  Oblo  2 

^B  STEPHENS  SALIENT 

4-8 

Own 

34x5 

33.8 

125 

Own 

SF 

35x4  H 

Vac. 

Schebler 

W'house 

2575 

2575 

3200 

3875 

^B  SIX. Freeport.  III.  1 

:  6 

Own 

34x4  4 

25.3 

118 

Hess 

FF 

32\4 

Vac. 

Stromb'g 

Delco 

1385 

1385 

^B  STUDEPAKER. 

24.22 

112 

Wagner- 

1025 

10.50 

2750 

Detroit,  Mlcb.  '  2 

4  6 

Own 

3T4x5 

36.32 

122 

Own 

FF 

34x4 

Vac. 

Schebler 

Remy 

1335 

1385 

1850 

1850 

Own 

44x6 

30.6 

120 

Own 

x.F 

32x4  4 

Pres. 

Stromb'g 

Remy 

2550 

STUTZ.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  1  2 

4 

WO. 

4X4x54 

36.1 

130 

Own 

>F 

34x4  4 

Pres. 

Stiomb'c 

Remy 

26.VI 

27.50 

SUN.  Elkhart.  Ind.  ,  1 

6 

Own 

3  4x5 

23.4 

116 

Adams 

34x4 

Vac. 

Rayneld 

Remy 

1.345 

1.345 

1345 

34x44 

25.4 

115 

32x4 

1265 

1265 

1265 

VELIE.  Moline.  III.  !  2 

'  6 

Cont. 

34x54 

29.6 

124 

Timken 

SF 

33\4  4 

Vae. 

Rayneld 

Remy 

1595 

ISoO 

1835 

WACO.  Seattle.  Wash.  1 

4 

G.  B.  A  S. 

34x4X1 

37 

112 

Peru 

FF 

32x3  4 

Vac. 

Schebler 

Disco 

9.50 

2790 

WESTCOTT,  Springfield,  O.  1 

1  6 

I 

Cont. 

34x54 

29.4 

125 

Timken 

SF 

3,5x4  4 
33x4  4 

Vac. 

Rayneld 

Delco 

1890 

1940 

1940 

2790 

1244 

34x44 

Lecce 

5800 

^B  WHITE.  Cleveiand.Oblo  2 

4 

'  Own 

44x54 

28.9 

137X4 

Own 

SF 

37x5 

Vac. 

Own 

Neville 

4600 

4600 

5650 

56.50 

^B  WILLYS  SIX.  Toledo,  Ohio  1  1 

6 

Cont. 

34x54 

29.4 

120 

Own 

33x4  4 

Vac. 

Tlllotson 

Auto-Llte 

1.320 

1:120 

2000 

^B  WILLYS  KNIQHT, 

4 

Own 

44x44 

27.19 

121 

Own 

34x4  4 

Vac. 

Tlllotson 

Auto-Llte 

1 485 

2100 

2785 

^^B  Toledo.  Ohio  2 

8 

Own 

34x4 

36.45 

125 

Own 

FF 

34x4  4 

Vac. 

Zenith 

Auto-Llte 

lOR.S 

268.5 

WINTONSIX. 

Own 

3*1x5  4 

:«.75 

128 

Timken 

FF 

36x4  4 

Vac. 

Rayneld 

Bljur 

29.50 

2f»50 

2950 

3950 

4200 

3950 

Cleveland.  Ohio  2 

6 

!  Own 

4x54 

48.6 

138 

Timken 

FF 

37x5 

Vac. 

Rayneld 

Bljur 

3500 

3.500 

3.5<K) 

3500 

4500 

4500 

4500 

■ 

WONDER. Chicago.  III.  1 

^^B  WOODS,  Dual  Power. 

4 

1 

126 

FF 

34x4 

Grav. 

900 

1 

^^B  Cbicaso.  III.  1  I 

WOODS  MOBILETTE, 

4 

Cont, 

1  24x4 

12.12 

124 

Own 

SF 

35x44 

Grav. 

Stromb'g 

Own 

. 

2950 

1 

Chicago.  lU.  11 

1  4 

1  Perkins 

i  34x4 

'  18 

104 

FF 

28x3 

Grav. 

Carter 

Disco 

405 

1 

-a 

XUM 


-^meHcab  Smar^est  Car^ 


The  ROAMER  appeals 
quite  as  much  to  the 
exacting  motorist  who  de¬ 
mands  upstanding  perform¬ 
ance,  speed,  perfect  control 
and  mileage  per  gallon,  as 
it  does  to  those  whose  in- 
bred  sense  of  the  aesthetic 
admires  the  beauty  of  its 
lines  and  the  smartness  of 
its  low-slung  chassis. 

Now,  in  the  latest 
ROAMER  enclosed  types, 
is  added  new  achievement  to 
the  eloquent  expression  of 
distinctive  motor  car  design 
that  ROAMER  open  bodies 
have  given. 


The  ROAMER  6-54, 
Sedan,  as  pictured,  well  typi¬ 
fies  this  ROAMER  closed 
car  excellence.  It  is  coach- 
built  of  aluminum,  and  fin¬ 
ished  to  the  purchaser’s  own 
order  and  any  desired  shade 
of  body  color  and  uphols¬ 
tery  may  be  had. 

Besides  the  Sedan, 
ROAMER  body  styles  in¬ 
clude  the  Limousine,  the 
Town  Car,  the  Salamanca 
and  a  specially  conceived 
open  touring  car  and  en¬ 
closed  town  car  combination. 

An  illustrated  new  folder 
descriptive  of  the  ROAMER 
enclosed  cars  is  now  available. 


ROAMER  Enclosed  Car  prices  range 
from  $3150  upward,  f.  o.  b.  factory 

BARLEY  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


XUM 


_ EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE _ 

Gasoline  Trucks  and  Delivery  Cars 

All  engines  are  4-cylinder  unless  otherwise  specified 


**ACASON,'*  Acason  Motor  Truck  Co..  Detroit,  Mich.. 

4  models.  Chassis  only.  Hotchkiss  drive.  • 

**ACM£,'*  Cadillac  Auto  Truck  Co..  Cadillac,  Mich.,  3 

models.  Bodies  e^tra.  Worm  drive.  i 

**AkMLEDER,'*  The  O.  Armleder  Co..  Cincinnati,  i 
Ohio.  2  models,  bodies  extra.  Worm  drive.  I  2 

‘•A  rCAS,**  Martin  Truck  A  body  Corp’n,  York,  Pa.,  1 
model,  bodies  extra.  Hotchkiss  drive. 
“ATTERBURY,**  Atterbury  Motor  Car  Co..  Buffalo, 

-  N.  Y.,  3  models.  Chassis  only.  Worm  drive.  1 

‘‘AUTOCAR,’*  The  Autocar  Co.,  Ardmore.  Pa.,  1 
model,  2  cylinders,  bodies  extra.  Shaft  drive. 
“AVAILABLE,”  Available  Truck  Co.,  Chicago,  HI..  4 
models.  Worm  drive. 

“BECK,”  becK  Motor  Truck  Works,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  4  models,  bodies  e^tra.  Internal  Gear  drive. 
“BEECH  CREEK,”  Beech  Creek  Truck  A  .Auto  Co., 
Beech  Creek,  Pa.,  1  model.  Chassis  only.  Gear 
drive. 

“BESSEMER,”  Bessemer  Motor  Truck  Co..  Grove 
City,  Pa.,  4  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  and  Inter*  I 
nal  Gear  drive.  ! 

“BETHLEHEM”  Bethlehem  Motors  Coip.,  Allentown, 

Pa.  4  models,  bodies  extra.  Worm  drive.  ,  1 

“BOURNE  MAGNETIC,”  Bourne  Magnetic  Truck 
('o.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  2  models.  Worm  dri\e.  {  ; 
“BRINTON,”  Brinton  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa.. 

2  models.  Chassis,  including  Cab. 

“BRISCOE,”  Briscoe  Motor  Corp.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  2  I 

models.  Complete.  Shaft  drive.  I 

“BROCKWAY. ^*  Brockway  Motor  Truck  Co..  Cort¬ 
land.  N.  Y.,  4  models.  Chassis  only.  Worm  drive. 
“BURFORD,”  Taylor  Motor  Truck  Co..  Fremont.] 
Ohio.  2  models.  Chassis  only.  Worm  and  luterual  , 
Gear  drive.  1 

“CHASE,”  Chase  Motor  Truck  Co..  Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  . 

5  models.  Complete.  Worm  drive.  1 

“CLYDESDALE.”  Clyde  Cars  Co..  Clyde.  O.,  5; 

models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 

“CDEY,”  Coey  Motor  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  1  model.  Ex-  ; 

press  bodies  extra.  Shaft  drive.  I 

‘’COLLIER,”  Collier  Motor  Truck  Co..  Sandusky. 
Ohio,  1  model.  With  or  without  body.  Direct  bevel  ; 
drive.  ! 

“COMMERCE,”  Commerce  Motor  Car  C'o..  IVtrolt. 
Mich.,  1  model.  3  bodies.  Internal  and  i>evel  Ciear 
drive.  Also  semi-trailer. 

“CONESTOGA,”  Conedoga  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lun-  , 
coster.  Pa.  1  model.  3  bodies.  Slrnft  dri\e. 
“CORBITT,”  Corbitt  Motor  Truck  Co..  Heuderd)n,  . 

X.  C.,  6  models.  Bodies  e  .tra.  Worm  drive. 
“COUPLE  GEAR,”  Couple  Gear  Freight  Wheel  ('</.. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  3  models.  Four-wheel  drtve.  ^ 
('omplete.  ((Jas  electric.) 

“CRA.NE  A  BREED.”  Crane  A  Breed  Mfg.  Co..  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  O.,  funeral  cars,  etc.,  6  cylinders. 
“CROWTHER-DURYEA,”  Crowther  .Motor  C’o.. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1  model.  C’omplele.  Roller  drive. 
“DART,”  Dart  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  3 
mmlels.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 

“DAYTON,”  Dayton  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Da:-  ton,  Ohio. 

6  models.  Chain  and  Worm  drive. 

“D-E,”  Day-Folder  Motors  Corp’n.  Newark.  X.  J.,  4  ' 
models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 

“DE  KALB,”-  DeKalb  Wagon  Co.,  DeKalb.  III.,  2  i 
models.  Bodies  extra. 

“DENBY,”  Denby  Motor  Truck  Co..  Detroit.  Mich.. 

3  models.  1-ton  complete.  Other  bodies  extra.  In¬ 
ternal  Gear  drive. 

“DENMO,”  The  Grant  Motor  Car  Corp..  Cleveland, 
o.  4  models.  COhas.'^is  only.  Internal  Gear  drive. 
“DIAMOND  T,”  Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Co..  C’hicago, 
HI..  5  models.  Chassis  only. 

“DISPATCH.”  I>ispatch  Motor  C’ar  Co..  MinneaiK>-  | 
lis.  ^iinn.,  2  models.  Complete  Hiternal  cliaiu 
drive.  I 

“DORRIS,”  Dorris  Motor  Car  Co..  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  1  , 
mo<iel.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 

“DOWNING,”  Downing  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit,  i 
Mich.,  2  models.  i 

“DUPLEX  4-WHEEL  DRIVE.”  Duplex  Truck  Co., 
Lamsing,  Mich.,  1  model. 

“ELLSWORTH.”  Mills-Ellsworth  Co..  Keokuk.  Iowa. 

I  model.  Complete. 

“ERIE.”  Erie  Motor  Truck  Mfg.  Co.,  Erie.  Pa..  3' 
models.  Bodies  e  tra.  Worm  drive. 

“FARGO,”  F'argo  Motor  Car  Co.,  C’hicago,  Ill.,  I  i 
model.  Bodies  extra.  Internal  Gear  drive.  i 

‘’FEDERAL,”  Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit,  j 
Mich.,  5  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 
‘FORD,”  Fold  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  1  model. 
Chassis  only.  Shaft  drive. 

“F.  W.  D.,”  Four-W'heel  Drive  Auto  Co..  C’llntonville, 
Wls..  1  model.  Chassis  only.  Bevel  Gear  ilrive. 
•GABRIEL,”  Gabriel  Motor  Truck.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

4  models.  Chassis  only.  Worm  drive. 
“QARFORD,”  The  Garford  Motor  Truck  Co..  Lima. 

Ohio.  10  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  and  Chain 
drive.  Special  tire  equipment  A  Road  Builders. 
“GARY,”  The  Gary  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Gary,  Ind.,  4 
models.  W'orra  drive. 

“GEM.”  Gem  Motor  Car  Corp’n,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  1  model.  Light  delivery.  Shaft  drive. 
“GLOBE,”  Globe  Motor  Truck  Co..  E.  St.  Louis,  III., 

3  models.  Chassis  only.  Internal  Ciear  drive. 

“O.  M.  C.,”  General  Motors  Truck  Co.,  Pontiac, 
Mich..  6  models.  Bodies  extra. 
“QRAMM-BERNSTEIN,”  Gramm-Berastein  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  Lima,  O.,  5  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm 
drive. 

“HAHN,”  Hahn  Motor  Truck  A  Wagon  Co.,  Ham¬ 
burg,  Pa..  4  models.  Worm  drive. 

“HaLL,”  Lewis  Hall  Iron  W'orks,  Detroit,  Mich.,  4 
models.  W'orm  and  Chain  drive. 
“HARLEY-DAVIDSON.”  Harley-Davldson  Motor 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wls.,  3  models.  Cycle  delivery. 
“HARVEY.”  Harvey  Motor  Truck  Company,  Harvey, 
111.,  3  models.  Bodies  e' tra.  Worm  drive. 
“HATFIELD,”  Cortland  Cart  A  C’arrlage  Co.,  Sidney, 
N.  Y.,  3  models.  Complete.  Bevel  (^ar  drive. 
“HAWKEYE,”  Haw’keye  Mfg.  Co.,  Sioux  CMty,  Iowa, 

1  model.  Chassis  only.  Internal  (k^ar  drive. 
“HENDERSON  BROS.,”  Henderson  Bros.,  North 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  2  models.  C^hassis  onlv.  Worm 
drive. 

“HEWITT-LUDLOW,”  Hewitt-Ludlow  Auto  Co.. 
San  FYanclsco,  Cal..  5  models.  Chassis  only.  Worm 
and  Chain  drive.  Al‘<o  tractors. 

“HOOVER,”  Hoover  Wagon  Co.,  York,  Pa.,  1  model. 

Bodies  to  order.  Worm  drive. 

“HORNER,”  lYctroit-Wyandotte  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Wyandotte,  Mich.,  4  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm 
drive. 

“HOUGHTON,”  The  Houghton  Motor  Car  Co., 
Marion.  Ohio,  hearses  anc!  ambulances.  Worm  drive. 
“HIJRLBiiRT.”  Hurlburt  Motor  Truck  Co.,  New 
Y'ork  f’it>,  N.  y..  5  models.  W’orm  drive.  Chassis 
only. 


Capacity  Tons 

Prices 

1  ^3  CO  d 

On  application 

1  to3H 

S1750  to  $3250 

2  and  3H 

2750  and 

3600 

1500  lbs. 

885 

IH  to3H 

2275  to 

3675 

1  Vi  to  2 

1815 

1  to  5 

1775  to 

4500 

1  to  2  >3 

1080  to 

2000 

IT.jO  to  4200 


On  application 


On  application 


On  application 


2350  to  6500 

{Continued 


“INDEPENDENT,”  Independent  Motors  Co.,  Port 
Huron,  Mich.,  2  models.  Worm  drive. 

“INDIANA,”  Indiana  Truck  Corp'n,  Marion,  Ind.,  4 
models.  Bodies  extra. 

“INTERNATIONAL,”  International  Harvester  Co., 
Chicago,  III.,  2  models.  Bodies  extra.  Internal  Gear 
drive. 

“KEARNS,”  Kearns  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Beavertown, 
Pa.,  1  model.  Complete.  Shaft  drive. 

“KELLY,”  The  Kelly-Sprlngtield  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Springfield,  Ohio,  8  models.  Chassis  only.  W  orm 
and  Chain  drive.  , 

“KING,”  A.  R.  King  Mfg.  Co..  Kingston,  N.  Y,«  1 
model.  Chassis  only.  Chain  drive. 

“KISSEL,”  The  Kissel  Motor  Co..  Hartford.  Wls.,  5 
models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  and  Bevel  drive. 

“KLEIBER,”  Kleiber  A  Co..  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

5  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 

“KOEHLER,”  H.  J,  Koehler  Motors  Corp.,  Newark. 
N.  J..  1  model.  Bodies  extra.  Internal  Gear  drive. 

“KOENIG  A  LUHRS,”  Koenig  A  Luhrs  Wagon  Co., 
Quincy.  III.,  1  model. 

“LAMSON.”  Lamson  Truck  A  Tractor  Co.,  Chicago. 
Ill.,  4  models.  C'hassls  onl>'.  Four-wheel  drive. 
Also  tractor  and  dumping  equipment. 

’’LANGE,”  Lange  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

2  modeU.  Bodies  extra. 

“LARRABEE.”  Larrabee-Deyo  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Binghamton.  X.  Y.,  4  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm 
drive. 

“LENOX.”  Lenox  Motor  Car  Co..  Boston.  Mas.s..  2 
modeU.  4  and  6  cylinders.  12  to  2s  toas  haulage. 

“LESLIE,”  Leslie  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  1 
model.  Kerosene  fuel. 

“LIPPARD-STEWART,”  Llppard-Siewart  Motor 
Car  Co..  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  5  models.  Bodies  extra, 
orm  drive. 

“LITTLE  GIANT,”  Chicago  Pneuniatlc  Tool  Co. 

(  hlcago.  HI..  7  models.  Bodies  extra.  Cnaln  ai.d 
Worm  drive. 

•’MACCAR,”  Macoar  Truck  Co..  Serantou,  Pa.,  4 
models.  Chassis  only.  Worm  dri\e. 

“MACK,”  International  Motor  Co..  X.  City,  6 
models.  Chassis  only.  C'haln  and  Worm  drive. 

“iM.WI.M,”  Maxim  Motor  Co..  Mlddleboro.  Ma'vs.,  2 
modeU,  4  and  6  cylinders.  Bodies  extra.  Fire  a|>- 
paratus  sp<*clal.  Worm  drive. 

“MAXWELL,”  Maxwell  Motor  C’o..  Inc..  Detroit, 
Mich.,  1  model.  Bodies  extra.  Shaft  drive. 

“M.  H.  C.,”  Miehigan  Hearse  A  Motor  Co.,  Cirand 
Rapids.  Mich.,  funeral  cars,  etc.,  0  c>  llnders. 

’’THE  MENO.MINEE.”  Menominee  MotorTruck  Co., 
Menominee.  Mich.,  t>  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm 
drive. 

“  MODERN.”  Bowling  Cireen  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Bowl¬ 
in?  Green.  Ohio,  2  models.  Chassis  only.  Worm 
drive. 

“MOELLER,”  Xew  Haven  Truck  A  .Auto  Works.  Xew 
Haven.  Conn.,  3  models.  Bodies  extra.  Chain  drive. 

“.MC)QUL,”  Mogul  Motor  Truck  Co..  St.  Louis.  Mo., 

4  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  and  Chain  drive. 

“MONARCH,”  Monarch  Light  Truck  Co.,  Milwau¬ 
kee.  Wls.,  2  models.  Bodies  extra,  worm  drive. 

‘’MOON,”  Jos.  W’.  Moon  Buggy  Co..  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  2 
models.  Bodies  extra.  Chain  and  Shaft  drive. 

“MORELAND,”  Moreland  Motor  Truck  Co..  Los 
.Angeles.  C'al.,  6  models.  Chassis  only.  Worm  drive. 

“MORTON,”  Morton  Truck  and  Tractor  Co..  Harris¬ 
burg.  Pa.,  1  model.  Chassis  only.  W  orm  drive. 

“NASH,”  The  Nash  Motors  C’o..  Kenasha.  Wls.. 

3  models.  Bodies  extra.  Bevel  and  Internal  Gear 
drive. 

“NELSON  LEMOON,”  X’elson  A  LeMcnm.  Chicago, 
lU..  4  models.  W  orm  drive.  C'hassls  onl.\ . 

“NETCO,”  Xew  England  Truck  Co..  Fitchburg. 
Mass.,  3  models,  4  and  6  cylinders.  Bodit^s  and  fire 
apparatus  extra.  W'orm  drive. 

“NILES,”  Niles  C  ar  A  Mfg.  Co.,  Niles,  Oh!(».  2  models. 
Bodies  to  order.  Worm  drive. 

“NORTHWESTERN,”  Star  C’arrlage  Co..  Seattle, 
W'ash..  1  model.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 

“OLD  HICKORY,”  Kentucky  W'agou  Mfg.  Co., 
Louisville,  Ky.,  1  model.  Bodies  extra.  Bevel  Gear 
drive. 

“OLD  RELIABLE.”  Old  Reliable  Motor  Truck  Co.. 
C’hicago.  111.  12  models.  Bodies  and  trailers  extra. 
C'haln  and  Worm  drive. 

“PACKARD,”  Packard  Motor  C’ar  C’o.,  lYetroit, 
Mich..  7  models.  Bodies  extra.  W’orm  drive. 

“PANHARD,”  Hamilton  Motors  Co..  Grand  Haven, 
Mich.  1  model.  Bodies  extra.  Shaft  drive. 

“PARAGAN,”  Paragan  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Auburn, 
Ind..  1  model.  4  bodies. 

“PEERLESS,”  Pcerleas  Motor  Car  Co..  C’leveland. 
Ohio,  6  models.  Bodies  and  tractors  extra.  C’haln 
and  Worm  drive. 

“PIERCE-ARROW,”  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  C’o., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y’..  2  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 

“RAINIER,”  Rainier  Motor  Corp..  Flushing.  X.  YT. 
City.  1  mode!.  Bo<lles  extra.  W'orm  drive. 

“RELIANCE,”  Racine  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Racine, 
W’ls.,  5  models.  Enclosed  Spur  Ciear  drive. 

“REO,”  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing.  Mich..  2  models. 
f4-ton  with  express  body.  Other,  chassis  only. 
Shaft  and  Chain  drive. 

“REPUBLIC,”  Republic  Motor  Truck  C’o..  Alma. 
Mich..  5  models.  -ton  complete.  Other  bodies  extra. 
Internal  Gear  drive. 

“RIKER,”  The  Locomobile  Co.  of  .America.  Bridge¬ 
port,  C’onn.,  2  models.  Bodies,  tractor,  etc.,  extra. 

•  W'orm  drive. 

“ROWE,”  Rowe  Motor  Mfg.  Co.,  Downlngtuwn.  Pa.,  5 
models.  C’hassls  only.  Fire  apparatas  special. 

“RUSH,”  Rush  MotorTruck  C'o.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  1 
model.  Bodies  e^tra.  Bevel  Gear  drive. 

“SANDOW.”  Sandow  MotorTruck  Co..  Chicago.  Ill., 

4  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 

•’SANFORD,”  Sanford  Motor  Truck  Co..  S>Tacu»e, 

N.  Y'..  6  model*.  Chassis  only.  W’orm  drive.  In¬ 
ternal  Gear  drive. 

“SAURER,”  International  Motor  Co.,  N.  Y.  C'lty,  2 
models.  C'hassls  (»nly.  C'haln  drive. 

“SCHACHT,”  The  G.  A.  Schacht  Motor  Truck  Co.. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio.  4  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm 
drive. 

“SELDEN,”  Selden  Truck  Sales  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y'„ 
6  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  and  Internal  Gear 
drive. 

“SERVICE.”  Service  MotorTruck  Co..  W’abash.  Ind., 
6  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 

“SIGNAL,”  Signal  Motor  Truck  Co.,  I>etrolt,  Mich., 5 
sizes.  6  models.  Bodies  extra.  W’orm  drive. 
•STANDARD,”  Standard  Motor  Truck  Co..  Detroit. 
Mich.,  3  models.  W’orm  drive. 

“STEGEMAN,”  Stegeman  Motor  Car  Co.,  Milwau¬ 
kee.  Wls..  5  models,  6  cylinders.  Bodies  extra. 
Worm  drive. 

on  page  114) 


Capacity  Tmh 

Prices 

1  and  2 

$1385  and  $1850 

1  to5 

1550  to  4000 

and  1 

1450  and  1750 

1000  lbs. 

785 

IV,  to  6 

2500  to  4750 

3H 

2000 

h  to  5 

1185  to  3750 

IV,  to  5 

2350  to  4500 

IVi 

1150 

4UU0  to  5000 


190^  to  40U) 


1700  to  4200 

3000  to  6000 
1500  to  2400 
2300 


1950  to  6000 
2450  to  5150 


3000  to  5000 
3750  to  5500 
995 

995  to  3850 
1125  and  1800 
895  to  2750 

On  application 
2450  to  4500 
895 

1485  to  3450 

1290  to  4600 
4800  and  5800 

2750  to  4400 

1075  to  3400 
1500  to  4300 
1875  to  4475 
2500  to  4000 

2600  to  5000 
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American  Chain  Company,  incorporated,,/ 

BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT  ' 

In  Canada;  Dominion  Chain  Compaiiy.  Limited.  Niagara  Falls .  Ontario.  ^ .  -  ,.,t 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

^  fAe  Cofqp^r/e  Lham  Lin^-  off  tjpas,  a0saas,  aff/mishas’  from  Phmbers  Sofet}  Cham  toSh^ 


IT’S  CHILD’S  PLAY 

to  raise  or  lower  a  ceir  with  the 

Weed  Chain-Jack 

The  Jack  That  Saves  Your  Back  ^ 

Simply  a  few  easy  pulls  on  its  chain  lifts  or  lowers  the  heaviest  H 

car  while  you  stand  erect — clear  from  greasy  springs,  tire  H 

carriers  and  other  projections.  Up  or  down — there’s  no  labor.  ^ 

Never  geta  out  of  order.  Gears  and  chain  wheel  protected  by  a  stamped  steel  housing. 
Chain  heavily  plated  to  prevent  rusting.  Has  a  strong  cap,  providing  the  kind  of  support 
from  which  an  axle  will  not  slip,  while  a  broad  base  prevents  the  jack  from  upsetting  on  uneven 
roads.  Every  Weed  Chain-Jack  is  submitted  to  a  lifting  test  and  will  support  over  twice 
the  weight  it  is  ever  required  to  lift. 

The  8  inch  and  10  inch  sizes  are  ^  ,  ~  Hcifhi  wb«n  ,  Heickt  wkca  Ikiski  wim  RaistJ  ~ 

made  with  an  Auxiliary  Step  as  *“•  LewercJ  RaneJ  WWi  An.  Sic*  u» 

shown  in  the  accompanying  illus-  In  T.  7  T-  Z  Z  .  ZZZ  ,  - 

r-  8  inch  8  inches  1214  inches  14H  inches  $  5.00 

tration.  VVhen  in  operative  posi-  Four  lo  inch  10  inches  15%  inches  17%  inches  5.00 

tion  it  adds  two  inches  to  the  c,--*.  12  inch  12  inches  18%  inches  NoAux.  step  5.00 

height  of  the  jack.  J2  Truck  12  inches  19H  inches  No  Aux.  Step  10.00 

lO  Days’  XriaL  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  them  send  us  $5.00 
for  any  size  for  pleasure  cars  or  $10.00  for  the  Truck  size,  and  we  will 
send  you  one,  all  charges  prepaid.  For  delivery  in  Canada  send  $6.00 
for  any  size  for  pleasure  cars  or  $12.00  for  the  Truck  size.  Try  it 
10  days.  If  not  satisfied,  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  refund 
your  money, 
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(.Continued  from  page  112) 


“STERLINQ,”  Sterling  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Mllwaukw, 
Wls.,  4  modelii.  ChasHls  only.  Worm  and  Chain  drive. 

'■STEWART,”  Stewart  Motor  Corp.,  Buflalo,  N.  Y., 
4  models.  Bodies  extra.  Internal  Clear  drive. 

*‘STUDEBAKER,”Studebaker  Corp.  of  .America,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  2  models.  With  and  without  bodies, 
sluift  drive. 

“SUPERIOR,”  Superior  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Atlanta, 

( la.,  2  models.  Bodies  extra.  Internal  Clear  drive 

“THOMAS,”  Thomas  Auto  Truck  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  2  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 

“TON  A  FORD,”  (Extension  Chassis),  Ton  A  Ford 
Truck  Co.,  Racine,  Wls.  Ford  chassis  and  motor. 
Bodies  extra. 

“TOWER,”  Tower  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Greenville, 
Mich.  5  models.  Bodies  extra 

“TRABOLD,”  Trabold  Truck  Mfg.  Co.,  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  2  models.  Chassis  only. 

“TROJAN,”  The  Commercial  Truck  Co..  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  2  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 

“UNI TED,”  United  Motors  Co..  Grand  Rapids.  Mich., 
t>  motlels  of  trucks  and  tractors.  Bodlei  e.xtra. 
Worm  and  Internal  gear  drive. 

“U.  S.,”  United  States  Motor  Truck  Co..  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  5  models.  Bodies  extra.  Chain  and  Worm 
drive. 

“UNIVERSAL,”  Universal  Service  Co.,  Detroit. 
Mich.,  4  models.  Bodies  extra.  Chain  and  Worm 
drive. 

“VEERAC,”  Veerac  Company,  Mini 
models,  2  cylnders.  Complete.  C 

“VELIE,”  V'elle  Motors  Corp'n,  Moline,  in..  2  models. 
I  wiles  extra.  Worm  drive. 

“VI  ALL,”  Vlall  Motor  Car  Co..  Chicago.  111.,  4  models, 
('basils  only.  Chain  and  Worm  drive. 

“VIM,”  Vim  Motor  Truck  Co..  Phlla.,  Pa.,  12  delivery 
Imdles.  Complete.  Bevel  Gear  drive. 

“VOLTZ,”  Volt*  Brothers,  Chicago,  HI..  2  models. 
Bodies  extra.  Chain  drive. 

“WALTER,”  Walter  Motor  Truck  Co.,  : 
models.  Also  tractor.  Bodies  extra, 
and  four  wheel  drive. 

“WARE.”  Twin  City  Four  Wheel  Drive  Co.,  Inc.,  St. 
Paul.  Minn.,  3  models. 

“WATSON.”  Watson  Wagon  Co.,  Canastoti 
Tractor  and  trailer. 

“WHITE,”  The  White  Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio.  4 
Bodies  extra.  Fire  apparatus,  etc.,  special, 
and  Shaft  drive. 

“WICHITA.”  Wichita  Falls  Motor  Co..  WIchi 
Texas.  8  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  an 
drive. 

“WILCOX  TRUX.”  H.  E.  Wilcox  Motor  Co..  Mln- 
neaiHilis,  Minn.,  5  models.  Bodies  e.xtra.  Wore 
drive. 

“WILSON,”  J.  C.  Wilson  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich.,  4  mod 
els.  H-ton  haulage  body  extra.  Worm  Gear  drive. 

“WISCONSIN.”  Myers  Machine  Co.,  Sheboygai 
WLs.,  4  models.  Bt^lcs  extra.  Worm  drive. 

“WONDER.”  Wonder  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Chicago,  III 
1  model.  3  bodies  (truck  and  pleasure). 


leapolls.  ^ 
halii  drive 


llapaatyTocsl 

Prices 

2'a  to  7 

82950  to  35250 

U  to  2 

845  to  2195 

i-i  and  1 

945  and  1500 

1  and  2 

1500  and  2000 

2  and  3;i 

5000  and  5500 

1 

6S5 

U  to  3 

1150  to  2500 

1  and  2 

975  and  1750 

I 

1600  and  1700 

2  to  6 

2350  to  4250 

2  >.<1  to  5 

2650  to  4550 

1  li  to  3 

2000  to  3400 

and  1 

950  to  ILIo 

2  and  3  H 

P750  and  3600 

?4  to  5 

940  to  3500 

815  to  1505 

3  and  5 

2750  and  3600 

3  to  7H 

4500  to  5000 

1-3-3 

2800  to  4S00 

5 

On  application 

*4  to  5 

2500  to  5000 

1  to  5 

17.V)  to  4000 

J*  to  5 

On  arpllcation 

1  to 

1650  to  32.50 

I'i  to  5 

1650  to  45(X) 

1 

800  to  850 

Electric  Commercial  Vehicles 


Capacity  Teas 

Prices 

“ATLANTIC. •■  Atlantic  Electric  Veldcle  Co..  Newark. 
N.  J.,  4  modcL.  With  or  without  bodlea.  Chain 
drive. 

I  to  5 

1  On  applIcatioD 

“BEARDSLEY.”  Beardsley  Electric  Vehicle  Co.,  Los 

1.50  and 

Angelee,  Cal.,  2  models.  Shaft  drive. 

2000  lbs. 

SI  185  and  $2000 

“C.  T./’  Commercial  Truck  Co.  of  America,  Phila., 
Pa..  5  models.  Chassis  oniy.  Gear  drive. 

H  to5 

1600  to  3800 

“COUPLE  GEAR  ”  Couple  Gear  Freight  Wheel  Co., 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich..  ‘2  models.  Four-wheel  drive. 
Complete.  (Electric.) 

3)]  and  5 

5200  and  6000 

“Q.  V.,”  General  Vehicle  Co.,  Inc.,  Long  Island  City. 
N.  Y.,  6  models.  Bodies  e  .tra.  Worm  and  Chain 
drive. 

H  to  5 

1560  to  3700 

“LANSDEN.**  Lansden  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  6 
models.  Chassis  only.  Chain  and  Direct  drive. 

«to6 

1450  to  3500 

“WALKER,”  Walker  Vehicle  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill.,  6 
models.  Chassis  only.  Tractors  up  to  10  tons. 
Balance  drive. 

H  to5 

On  application 

“WARD  ELECTRICS,**  Ward  Motor  Vehicle  Co.. 
Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y..  6  models.  Chassis  only. 

\\  orm  and  Helical  Bevel  drive. 

750  lbs.  to  5 

840  up 

Electric  Pleasure  Cars 

■BEARDSLEY.”  Beardsley  Electric  Co..  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  2  models,  3  bodies.  W.  B.  9U  In.  and  10.3  In. 
■DETROIT,”  The  Anderson  Electric  Car  Co.,  Detroit. 

Mich.,  2  chastils.  6  bodies.  W.  B.  100  In. 
‘■FRITCHLE.”  Frltchle  Electric  Co..  Denver.  Colo.. 

2  niodeLs,  4  bodies  (R.  etr.).  W.  B.  90  In.  anil  104  in. 
‘■HUPP-YEATS.^’  Hupp-Yeats  Electric  Car  Co..  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  2  models,  2  bwllcs  (2  coupes),  W.  B.  86 
and  100  In. 

‘■MILBURN  ELECTRIC,”  Mllburn  Wagon  Co.. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  1  model.  W.  B.  105  In. 

■■OHIO.”  The  Ohio  Electric  Car  Co..  Toledo,  Ohio,  2 
models.  2  bodies. 

■RAUCH  &  LANQ,"  Baker  R.  *  L.  Co..  Cleveland. 

Ohio.  2  models.  2  bodies.  W.  B.  92  In.  &  102  In. 
‘■WOODS  DUAL  POWER.”  Woods  Motor  Vehicle 
Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  1  mmlel.  1  body.  Combination 
electric  and  gas.  W.  B.  124  in. 


Prices 


SI  285 

to 

$3000 

2125 

to 

2775 

2400 

to 

3200 

1500  and 

1750 

1885 

2680 

to 

3250 

3000 

to 

3200 

2950 

An  Automobile  Show  Brought  to  Your  Door 

The  first  of  the  big  1918  Automobile  Shows  will  be  held  in  New  York, 
January  5th  to  12th.  Other  shows  in  other  cities  will  follow  later. 

Long  before  show  time  you  will  have  a  fairly  definite  idea  of  your  own  re¬ 
quirements  in  a  car — the  type  that  best  suits  you  in  the  matter  of  price,  capacity, 
pow  er  or  what  not. 

A  few  such  cars  may  be  known  to  you  personally.  All  of  them  are  listed  in 
Everybody’s  Automobile  Directory.  Check  up  the  ones  that  come  within  your  range 
of  requirements.  Then  let  us  secure  catalogues  for  you  from  the  manufacturers. 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  service  rendered,  and  the  use  of  it  enables  you  to 
determine  beforehand  just  what  exhibits  are  going  to  interest  you  most  at  the  big 
show.  Any  selection  you  may  make  later  will  be  based  on  intelligent  knowledge 
of  the  entire  field.  Without  wasting  time  or  effort  amid  the  distractions  of  a 
crowded  show  place,  you  can  quickly  look  up  the  cars  on  your  list  and  get  down 
to  brass  tacks  at  once. 

There  is  ample  time  to  secure  the  information  needed  if  you  will  check  up  on 
the  foregoing  pages  the  cars  that  seem  to  fill  the  bill  and  ask  us  for  catalogues  now. 

Automobile  Directory  Department 

Everybody* s  Magazine  New  York  City 
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JOHNSON'S 

ze-Proof 


Prevents  Frozen  Radiators 

The  only  way  you  can  be  absolutely  sure  that  your  radiator  won’t 
freeze  up  is  to  use  a  non  -  evaporating  anti -freeze  preparation. 
You  can  never  be  sure  of  Alcohol  or  any  other  product  which  evaporates  with  water 

Does  not  Evaporate  or  Steam  Absolutely  Harmless 

Johnson’s  Freeze-Proof  does  not  evaporate  with  Johnson’s  Freeze-Proof  does  not  injure  rubber, 
the  water.  One  application  is  sufficient  for  the  cloth,  packing  or  metal  of  any  kind.  It  does  not 
whole  winter  unless  the  solution  is  weakened  by  rust  or  corrode  metal.  There  is  less  rust  with 
leakage  of  the  radiator  or  hose  conn^tions —  Johnson’s  Freeze- Proof  than  there  is  with  water 
through  the  over-flow  pipe — or  by  boiling  over.  alone  or  with  a  combination  ofwater  and  alcohol. 


Economical  and  Easy 

Johnson’s  Freeze-Proof  is  the  most  economical 

anti  -  freeze  com- 
pound  on  the 
market.  It  is  very 
easy  to  use — sim¬ 
ply  dissolve  in 
water  and  pour 
into  the  radiator. 
One  package  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  protecta  Ford 
to  5®  below  zero;  for 
large  cars  use  two 
packages  to  protect 
to  5°  below  zero,  and 
three  packages  to  pro¬ 
tect  to  20°  below  zero. 

Johnson's  Freeze-Proof  Is 
put  up  in  packages  con¬ 
taining  6  lbs.  net  which 
retail  at  $1.50  each  in 
U.  S.  A. 

Write  for  our  Folder  on 
Keeping  Your  Car  Young 
—It's  Free. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 
DepuEVlJ  Radne.WU. 


.'loHNSoiX’sl’ 

^Seeze-ProqI 

f *^enfs  Frozelji 


NOT  EVAPORff^ 

not  injure 
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Absolutely  Harmless 

Johnson’s  Freeze-Proof  does  not  injure  rubber, 
cloth,  packing  or  metal  of  any  kind.  It  does  not 
rust  or  corrode  metal.  There  is  less  rust  with 
Johnson’s  Freeze- Proof  than  there  is  with  water 
alone  or  with  a  combination  ofwater  and  alcohol. 

Raises  the  Boiling  Point  of  Water 

The  boiling  point  of  water  is  212°.  The  boil¬ 
ing  point  of  alcohol  is  131°.  The  boiling  point 
of  Johnson’s  Freeze-Proof  and  water  is  from 
225°  to  250°  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
Freeze- Proof  used. 

Insist  upon  your  dealer  supplying  you  with 
J ohnson’s  F reeze- Proof .  1 1  is  readily  procurable 
as  practically  all  jobbers  have  it  in  stock. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  fill 
orders  direct  by  prepaid  Parcel  Post  to  points 
in  U.  S.  A.,  East  of  the  Rockies. — Use  coupon. 

uiniiniiiiiininiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiii  USE  THIS  COUPON  iMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinnniiiiininii 

I  S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON.  Dept.  EV12.  Racine,  Wls. 

I  I  enclose  $1.50  for  which  please.send  me  prepaid  one  pack- 

i  age  of  Johnjon's  Freeze-Proof. 


CITY  &  ST.\TE  , 


1  MY  DEALER  IS. 
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Spare  your  batteries 

How  winter  starting  is  often  made  easier 
by  a  lower-cold-test  oil 


OU  press  on  your 
A  starter  button  in 
summer.  Whr-r-r! 
The  engine  is  under  way. 

But  winter  comes. 
Whr-r-r !  Whr-r-r- r-r ! 
Whr-r-r-r-r-r — Now  start¬ 
ing  is  difficult. 

Why? 

True,  the  engine  is  colder. 
And  gasoline  vaporizes  less 
readily.  Starting  is  helped 
if  you  prime  the  cylinders, 
flood  the  carburetor  or  heat 
the  intake  manifold. 

But  there  is  one  factor  in 


overcoming  this  trouble  that 
many  car  owners  overlook. 
This  is — correct  lubrication. 
The  lubricating  requirements 
of  your  car  may  demand  a 
d  ifferent  grade  of  oil  in  winter. 

Winter  lubrication  requires 
special  study.  There  are  many 
factors  to  reckon  with.  The 
type  of  feed  system  is  one. 
The  size  of  the  oil  drillings 
is  another.  Exposed  oil  pip¬ 
ing  is  a  possible  third.  Other 
factors  also  enter  in. 

All  these  factors  are  care¬ 
fully  considered  by  the  Vacu¬ 
um  Oil  Company  engineers 
in  making  up  the  Chart  of 
Recommendations. 
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Of  the  1917  cars,  112  require  a 
different  grade  of  oil  to  meet  winter 
conditions. 

The  correct  winter  oil  is  listed  for 
each  make  of  car  in  our  Complete  Chart 
of  Automobile  Recommendations 
shown  in  part  at  the  right. 

Where  no  change  is  indicated  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  specified  is  correct  for  both 
summer  and  winter.  Where  a  change 
is  recommended,  it  is  wise  to  follow 
the  Chart’s  advice. 

Write  for  new  56  page  booklet  containing 
complete  discussion  of  your  lubrication  problems, 
list  of  troubles  with  remedies  and  complete 
Charts  of  Recommendations  for  Automobiles, 
Motorcycles,  Tractors  and  Motor  Boat  Engines. 

Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  is 
safest  to  purchase  in  original  packages.  Look  for  the  red 
Gargoyle  on  the  container.  If  your  dealer  has  not  the 
grade  specified  for  your  car,  he  can  easily  secure  it  for  you. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialiatt  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for 
every  clast  of  machinery.  Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world 

Domestic  Branches; 

Boston  New  York  Kansas  City,  Kan.  Chicago 

Minneapolis  Philadelphia  Indianapolis  Pittsburgh  Des  Moines 


Correct  Automobile  Laibrication 

Expianation—The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
for  gasoline  engine  lubrication,  purified  to  remove  free 
carbon,  are: 

Gar^yle  MoblioU  **A** 
itariroyje  Moblloll  **B** 

Garcoyle  Moblloll  **E** 

Gargoyle  Moblloll  ** Arctic*' 

In  the  Chan  below,  the  letter  opt>osite  the  car  indicates  the 
grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  that  should  be  used.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  “A**  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A."  “Arc"  means 
Gargoyle  Mobfloil  “Arctic."  etc.  The  recommendations 
cover  idl  models  of  both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles 
unless  otherwise  noted.  This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Co.’s  Board  of  Engineers  and  represents  our 
professional  advice  on  Ccwrect  Automobile  Lubrication. 


Model  ol 


Abbott-DeOgit  . 

“  -  <8  cyl) 

Alleo  . 

(Mod.  i3-J4-35) 

•  •  (8  cyl). 

Avbiini  <4  cyl)  . 

*  (6cyl) 

Autocar  (j  cyl)  .  .  . 
Briucoe . 

•  («€,!) 

EuKk  . 

CadtlUc . 

•  (I  cyl) 

Cme  . . 

Cbalmers  . 

•  (Mod.  b-40) 

•  (Mod.  6-30) 
Chandler  Six  .  .  .  . 

Cbevrolut  .  . 

Cole 

“  (8  cyl)  . 

CunaingiMin . 

•  (•cyl) 

Dart  . 

•  (Mod.C) . 

Detroiter  . 

Durt  . 

Empire  (4  cyl) . 

^  (6cyl). 

Federal . 

Fiat  . 

Ford . . . 

Franklin . . 

CcMt . . . 

HaFTwdvc . 


(lacyl) . 

Hertaon . . 

*  (f^perSia). 

Hupmobiie . 

Jrfery  ..  . 

(6  ryf) . 


Coal.. 


Kcama 

•  Comi . 

Kelly  Springfield.  - . . 
King . 

•  (8  cyl) . 

•  Coral . . 

Kirael  Kar . 

•  •  Coral  . . 

•  •  (Mod.  a) 

\  •  (llcyl).. 

Lcungton 
Lip^ai^  Si 


>  (Mod.  m 

•  *(Mod.M>n 

Locomobiit . 

McFarlaa...... 

!!!!!! 

Mercer  . 

•  (aa-70). . 
Mitchell  .  . 
Mitchell  (8  cyl) 

Mdine  . 

•  Knight 
Moon  (4  cyl) — 

•  (6 cyl)  ... 
National  . 

^  •  (licyl 
Oakland . 

•  (8  cyl) 

OldMnobile . 

*  (8  cyl) 

Overland  . 

Packard  . 

(lacyO 


Coral 


Paige 

•  (6-4^ . 

•  (6.J6A38)  ... 

Pathfinder . . 

•  (lacyl). 

Peerfera . . . 

■  («cyl) . 

^erce  Arrow . 

•  •  Coral 

Regal . 

•  (8cy0....... 

Renault  (French) . . 

Reo. . 


Richmond. .  .  . 

Riker . 

Saxon . 

Selden . 

Steams  Knight 

•  •  (8  cyl) 

Studebaker . 

SchU . 

Vdie(4cyl) . 

•  (6cyl) . 

Westrott  .  . 

White . 

•  (Ifivafw).. 
WMyaKn^l  ... 
WByaSix....^.. 


1^17 


A  L^rr 


|Ait. 


'a  pA 


1916 


(Arc  JAtc  JArcJArc.|Arc . 


c.p 

.  [Arc 
lArc-lArcJArc.jArc 


.  rwc.^. 

B  A 
jArc.lArc 


191$  «9I4 


p 

|Afc-|Arc. 


lArc'Arc 

A 

:4Are.iArc 

A  lAix 


:JArc.lArc 


Arc. 

*A  [Arc 
Arr.|^c 


i^lAre 


A  |Arc 
A  [Arc 
A  hre 


I91J 


A  lArc 

i 


krc.Arc 
A  'An. 
A  [Arc 
.^rc.lArc 
A  [Arc. 


A  [Aic. 


lArcJArciArciArc. 


A  Arc 


Electric  Vehicles  motor  bearings  and  en¬ 

closed  chains  use  Gargovle  MobUotl  “A"  the  year  ’  round. 
For  open  chains  and  differential  use  Ciargoyle  Mobiloil 
“C“  the  year  ‘round. 

Exception — For  -urinter  Inbrication  of  pdeasure  cars 
use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “Arctic"  for  worm  drive,  and 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A"  for  bevel  gear  driye. 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


THE  OMELETTE  SOUFFLE 

Gharles  c/ruitt 


N  THE  coldest  night  that 
the  city  had  known  for  many 
a  years,  the  patrons  of  the  Cafe 
Frangipani  lingered  long  over 
their  dinner,  dreading  to  meet  the  sharp 
wind  that  blew  the  snow  in  violeTit  gusts 
against  the  heavily  curtained  windows. 
The  tired  waiters  stood  with  moody 
faces  and  glowering  eyes  and  under 
their  breath  cursed  the  men  and  women 
who,  with  flushed  faces  and  eyes  heavy 
from  rich  food  and  wine,  sat  far  beyond 
the  accustomed  hour  and  prevented 
them  from  clearing  the  tables  and  seek¬ 
ing  their  own  homes  for  the  night. 

At  a  table  which  for  several  months 
had  been  reserved  for  his  special  use, 
sat  Mr.  David  Kennard,  a  rich  furrier, 
beloved  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Fran¬ 
gipani  because  of  his  gluttonous  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  most  expensive  dishes  and 
wines,  and  hated  by  every  servitor  in 
the  place  for  the  niggardly  smallness  of 
his  tips,  and  the  brutal  insolence  with 
which  he  continually  expressed  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  service  rendered 
him. 

But  he  had  never  made  complaint 
against  a  garqon  named  fitienne  Duval, 
who  for  some  time  had  been  assigned 
to  his  service.  Etienne,  timid,  white- 
faced,  elderly,  and  thin,  he  seemed 
to  hold  in  a  domination  which  made 
one’s  ner\'es  ice-cold  to  see. 

This  fleshy  man  with  a  bard  mouth 
and  small,  cruel  eyes  like  those  of  an 
elephant,  had  usually  only  to  look  fix¬ 
edly  at  the  little  waiter’s  back  to  make 
that  hare-minded  creature  run  anx¬ 
iously  to  his  side  with  eyes  apprehen¬ 
sively  searching  the  table,  to  discover 
some  fault  with  the  service.  But  this 
evening  there  was  an  unfamiliar  gleam 
in  the  waiter’s  pale-blue  eyes,  and  also 
this  evening  Rlr.  Kennard  was  more 
than  ever  exacting  and  unreasonable. 
He  had  eaten  enormously,  and  had  set¬ 
tled  back  in  the  chair,  his  face  purplish 
red,  his  breath  coming  thick  and  heavy 
from  a  body  whose  cligestive  processes 
were  being  very  much  overtaxed. 

He  felt  rather  than  saw  signs  of 
Etienne’s  momentary  release  from  his 
complete  dominance  and  was  ill  at  ease. 
He  lowered  his  head  and  looked  at¬ 
tentively,  through  half-closed  eyes,  at 
his  “little  rabbit,”  as  he  called  him, 
then  ordered  an  omelette  .souffle  with 
brandy,  determined  to  find  fault  with 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  served,  and 
in  a  row  with  the  proprietors  secure 
the  dismissal  of  Etienne. 

The  omelette  souffles  at  the  Cafe 
Frangipani  were  spectacular,  famous, 
and  expensive.  As  Etienne  entered  the 
room  the  scent  of  the  rich  old  brandy 


in  which  the  towering  confection  floated 
jKjrvaded  the  place.  As  it  was  carried 
past  their  tables  the  guests  stiffened 
with  sudden  attention,  their  nostrils 
sniffed  with  pleasure,  and  their  eyes  took 
on  an  expression  of  hungry  zest  as  they 
followed  the  progress  of  the  omelette, 
curious  to  see  who  was  going  to  have  the 
delight  of  devouring  it. 

.Then  the  staid  Cafe  Frangipani  saw 
the  most  exciting  and  unlooked-for 
event  that  had  ever  taken  place  within 
its  classic  walls. 

Etienne,  “the  little  rabbit,”  stood  at 
the  table  at  the  end  of  the  room,  the 
steaming  omelette  raised  aloft,  and 
looked  a  moment  at  the  fat,  purple  face 
and  malicious,  elephant  eyes  of  Mr. 
Kennard.  Then  he  threw  the  omelette 
straight  into  that  face  and  those  wicked, 
little  eyes. 

Blinded,  choking  with  rage  and  pain, 
Kennard  clapped  his  puffy,  ringladen 
hands  to  his  eyes  and  face,  down 
which  the  smoking  hot  eggs  and  sugar 
flowed  toward  his  clothes.  The  guests 
jumped  to  their  feet  and  stood  in  e.xcited 
confusion.  The  Frangipani  brothers 
rushed  to  seize  Etienne,  while  the 
cashier  dashed  out  into  the  storm  to 
call  for  help.  Etienne,  shrieking  with 
shrill  laughter,  trembled  in  the  grasp 
of  the  proprietors,  who  kept  calling  for 
some  one  to  hurry  the  police.  Two 
officers  came  fiuickly,  shaking  the  snow 
from  their  coats  and  stamping  their 
feet  as  they  entered.  One  of  them 
UK)k  charge  of  the  culprit,  while  the 
other  wij)ed  Mr.  Kennard’s  face  and 
eyes  with  a  napkin  and  helped  to  raise 
him  to  his  feet. 

Ten  minutes  later  Magistrate  Mc- 
Cleary  was  struggling  to  preserve  his 
judicial  gravity  while  a  two-chinned, 
purple-faced  citizen  was  excitedly  de¬ 
scribing  the  outrage  committed  against 
his  person  and  dignity.  McClearv  con¬ 
trolled  his  lips,  but  after  the  first  look 
at  Kennard’s  collar  and  waistcoat  he 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  desk. 

KEXN.\RD  ended  his  denuncia¬ 
tion  in  a  series  of  incoherent 
sputterings  and  gesticulations,  his  eyes 
fixed  malignantly  on  the  shrinking 
figure  of  the  waiter. 

Etienne,  horribly  white,  and  shaking 
nervously,  was  pulled  to  his  feet  bv  two 
attendants  of  tbe  court,  who  supjwrted 
him  on  either  side  as  he  stood  before 
the  magistrate.  Mr.  McClearv  kwked 
at  him  whimsically  for  a  moment  and 
then  asked,  not  barshly,  why  he  had 
been  so  rude  to  the  respectable  Mr. 
Kennard.  Etienne,  frightened  half  to 
death,  trembled  convulsively,  but  for  a 


moment  could  find  no  words.  Then, 
as  the  magistrate  peremptorily  ordered 
him  to  speak,  he  shook  himself  free  of 
the  attendants  and  began : 

“I  do  not  know,  monsieur.  Yet  I 
do  know.  If  I  can  make  myself  clear 
— if  you  will  l)e  so  kind  as  to  understand 
— it  was  this:  Monsieur  Kennard  is 
rich,  oh,  so  rich,  monsuur  le  jtige:  and 
he  is  not  like  those  men  who  are  rich  yet 
can  make  the  poor  forget  that  it  is  so. 
Everything  he  says,  everything  he  does, 
above  all  everything  he  eats  and  drinks, 
sneers  at  us  who  are  poor.  Everv’ 
evening  when  he  came  to  the  Frangi¬ 
pani  he  stood  in  the  doorway  and  looked 
about.  It  was  as  if  a  great  bell  sounded 
and  a  voice  called  out  ‘.A  rich  man 
enters:  coiiaillc,  attention'.’  Wlien  he 
made  his  way  to  my  table  a;:d  I  pulled 
back  the  chair  for  him.  he  looked  at  me 
as  if  to  say— and  monsieur  he  has  a 
power,  for  his  eyes  did  sa\  :  ‘See,  you 
are  a  servant;  you  pull  cut  my  chair 
that  I  may  sit  down.’  The  fabric 
of  his  clothes  had  sneering  eves  that 
looked  at  my  clothing  and  said:  ‘You 
cost  ten  dollars;  I  was  made  on  Fifth 
Avenue  and  cost  one  hundred  dollarsi’ 
When  he  raised  his  eyes  from  the 
menu  and  ordered  a  polage,  at  the 
back  of  his  voice  was  also  a  sneer: 
‘Observe,  fellow,  I  am  ordering,  just  as 
a  starter,  a  potage  for  which  I  shall  be 
charged  seventy-five  cents,  more  than 
you  are  paid  for  ten  hours  of  work.’” 

“XT’OU  may  be  too  sensitive,  too 

^  imaginative,  perhaps,”  inter¬ 
rupted  the  magistrate. 

“Oh,  no,  monsieur,  it  was  not  imagi-* 
nation.  There  are  j)eople  like  that: 
they  mean  to  suggest  what  they  do 
suggest  to  us  wbo  are  p(M)r.  I  am 
a  servant,  my  father  and  mother  were 
servants,  but  only  this  man  made  me 
feel  that  I  am  one.  Other  rich  i>eople 
came  and  ordered  expensive  ftK)d  and 
wine,  and  they  only  made  me  feel  as 
if  I  were  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  life. 
When  they  looked  at  me  it  was  as  if 
I  were  a  human  being,  a  part  of  the 
work  of  the  world,  as  they,  too,  were 
part  of  it,  and  as  necessary,  as  necessary, 
as  they  were.  They  had  hearts,  they 
had  understanding,  and  their  hearts,  in 
beating,  said:  ‘.\b.  here  is  Etienne,  an 
intelligent  man,  who  knows  how  to  help 
one  enjoy  the  good  things  of  the  earth. 
.Ml  of  us  must  eat  and  drink;  Etienne 
helps  us,  the  omnibus  boy  helps  him. 
'Fhe  cooks  prepare  food  for  us,  for 
Etienne  and  tbe  omnibus  boy.  The 
market  gardener,  the  butcher,  and  the 
baker — they  serve  the  cooks,  the  omni¬ 
bus,  Etienne,  and  us.  We  arc  part  of  the 
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great  human  family,  all  dependent !  ’  ” 
“I  still  think  that  you  have  imagina¬ 
tion,”  again  interrupted  the  mag- 


place  it.  He  overwhelmed  me  by  say-  I  was  about  to  lower  the  dish,  he 


ing  that  it  was  excellent. 

“After  that  he  commanded  pheasant. 


quickly  placed  his  foot  against  my  foot 
and  shoved.  Another  instant  and  I 


istrate.  “But  I’m  not  so  sure  that  you  and  with  it  all  the  vegetables  that  arc  should  have  been  struck  from  my  bal- 


are  to  be  blamed.  Go  on!” 

The  courage  and  eloquence  that  often 


cut  of  season,  and  come  from  hot¬ 
houses  or  from  the  southern  countries. 


come  to  the  obscure  when  backed  to  and  are  sent  to  us  wrapped  in  soft 


the  wall  seemed  still  to  possess  the  wit¬ 
ness,  for  he  continued  passionately: 

“But  no  thought  like  that  warms  the 
heart  of  Monsieur  Kennard.  He  breaks 
one’s  spirit,  monsieur  le 
jiige,  because  he  has  no 
character,  because  he  can 
feel  himself  important  only 
by  making  us  poorer  ones 
act  servilely.  He  takes  A/y. 

the  ground  that  as  we  are 
sen’ants  we  must  be  ser- 

He  was  silent  a  mo-  jj 

ment,  and  his  face  flushed 
slightly,  then  he  went  on :  J A 

“.\nd  perhaps  we  are,  </jT 
since  he  can  make  us  feel  A 
and  act  so.  But  it  is  that 
which  rankled,  it  is  that  m  \ 
which  growled  within  me.  n!l\\ 
To-night  he  wore  a  new  '  \  \ 
ring — two  diamonds  and  I  \ 

a  sapphire;  a  beautiful  i 

ring,  which  in  a  jeweler’s  '  ' 

window  I  could  admire  for  tucvt  - 
Its  beauty  and  in  the  ad¬ 
miring  possess  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  one  who  could  afford  to  buy 
it.  But  when  in  taking  the  menu  from 


wool,  like  expensive  jewels. 


ance  and  the  white  mountain  would 
have  slipiied  to  the  table.  I.saw  him 
smile.  ...  I  threw  the  omelette  into 
his  face  with  all  my  might.  I  knew 


thought  again  of  the  barley  at  five  that  I  was  lost,  and  the  man  that  was 


cents  and  of  Blanche  Marie,  my  wife, 
who  is  good,  who  suffers  and  smiles. 


THEN  HE  THREW  THE  OMELETTE  STRAIGHT  INTO  THAI  FaCE  AND 
THOSE  WICKED  UTTLE  EYES. 


and  pretends  to  like  the  barley-water. 
“A  dozen  different  directions  Mon- 


beneath  the  servant  made  me  get  what 
I  could  out  of  the  ruin.” 

The  rush  of  words  stop^ 
ped  as  suddenly  as  they 
began,  and  he  looked 
about  him  bewilderedly, 
as  if  surprised  that  he, 
the  “little  rabbit,”  could 
have  said  so  much. 

Then  again,  and  in  a 

rwearx'  voice,  he  said:  “I 
was  wrong,  of  course;  but 
it  is  a  sin,  monsieur  lejuge, 
to  make  the  poor  feel  that 
they  are  pioor.” 

There  was  heavy  silence, 
as  if  everyone  was  think¬ 
ing,  thinking.  The  Fran¬ 
gipani  brothers  bit  their 
nails  and  looked  curiously 
from  David  Kennard  to 

Magistrate  McCleary 
^fIce  AND  stared  fi.xedly  at  the  rich 
furrier.  That  person 
looked  back  at  him  out  of 
his  little,  mean,  sneering  eyes,  and 
suddenly  the  magistrate  felt  an  un- 


me  he  held  his  finger  extended,  the  s/cMr  gave  me  as  to  the  pheasant  and  the  speakable  sensation  of  discomfort,  of 


diamonds  shrieked  ‘Garmon,  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars!’  and  the  sapphire  simpered 


rest — enough  to  turn  one’s  head;  but 
I  twdsted  my  brain  to  remember,  for 


‘Two  thousand  for  me!'  I  straightened  I  did  not  dare  to  lose  a  point.  While  I 
my  back,  monsieur,  and  this  man’s  placed  all  this,  the  head  waiter  stood  by 
petty  soul  grew  insolent  as  it  felt  the  and  watched  me.  Monsieur  Kennard 
servant  become  less  servile  for  an  in-  looked  for  some  fault  and  his  eyes 
slant.  glittered  because  he  could  find  none, 

“He  looked  at  me  out  of  his  little  and  because  he  knew  that  my  chief  said 
eyes,  and  I  dared  to  look  back — yes,  nothing  and  was  satisfied.  I  felt  weak 
I.  Etienne  Duval,  dared  to  look  back;  and  nervous,  monsieur,  for  it  was  a 
and  in  my  eyes  he  read  that  I  knew  him  strain — the  resistance  against  this 
for  a  man  who  had  riches  and  power,  man’s  will  to  make  me  blunder, 
but  was  not  fitted  to  have  them,  since 

he  used  them  to  humble  the  spirit  of  “jV/fONSIEUR  KENNARD  studied 
the  lowly  ones.  Monsieur,  for  that  iVx  the  menu  a  long  time.  Finally 


uneasiness. 

He  saw'  on  one  sleev'e  of  his  robe  a 
spot  that  he  had  not  noticed  before. 
He  saw  that  the  cuff  protruding  from 


and  watched  me.  Monsieur  Kennard*  that  sleeve  had  a  jagged  edge,  and  re¬ 
looked  for  some  fault  and  his  eyes  membered  that  before  he  dressed  that 
glittered  because  he  could  find  none,  morning  he  had  been  compelled  to  trim 
and  because  he  knew  that  my  chief  said  away  some  threads.  And  as  he  remem¬ 
nothing  and  was  satisfied.  I  felt  weak  bered  this  there  came  consciousness  of 


and  nervous,  monsieur,  for  it  was  a 
strain — the  resistance  against  this 
man’s  will  to  make  me  blunder. 


moment  he  felt  inferior  to  me, 
fitienne  Duval,  his  servant;  and  I  saw 
bom  in  his  mind  a  plan  to  make  me  do 
something  wrong,  something  for  which 
he  could  have  me  discharged,  as  he 
had  Francois  and  fidouard  and  Jean 


the  menu  a  long  time.  Finally 
he  laughed  a  little  and  told  me  to  bring 
him  an  omelette  souffle  with  brandv. 


other  economies,  other  deprivations, 
forced  by  the  smallness  of  a  salary 
which  but  poorly  provided  for  his  fam¬ 
ily,  consisting  of  three  daughters  and 
two  sons. 

He  looked  again  at  David  Ken¬ 
nard,  and  his  face  reddened  as  he 
realized  that  it  was  some  curious,  and 


I  thought  it  strange,  as  he  had  several  subtile  suggestiv'e  power  in  those  lit- 


times  said  that  he  had  no  liking  for 
this  sweetmeat.  .\t  the  Frangipani, 
monsieur,  the  omelettes  soufflfe  are  verv' 


tie  eyes  that  w’as  making  him  feel  his 
IX)verty. 

He  raised  his  head  quickly,  proudly. 


discharged.  And  I  made  up  my  mind  big  and  high  and  beautiful,  like  a  and  took  in  the  shabby  figure  of  the 


to  watch  him  and  myself  and  give  no 
cause  for  just  complaint.  He  ordered 
ca\iar,  which  at  the  Frangipani  costs 


towering  peak  of  snow  rising  from  a  little  white-faced  w'aiter  with  the  scared 
clouded  lake,  which  is  the  brandy.  I  blue  eyes.  Then  in  a  voice  that  fairly 


held  it  high  as  I  came  into  the  room. 


two  dollars.  He  looked  at  me  as  he  held  it  with  ceremony,  as  we  are  taught 


told  me  to  bring  it;  and  what  do  you  to  do.  As  I  approached  him  I  saw  the  much  extenuation  for  you,  but  a  fine 
suppose  it  made  me  think  of,  that  wicked  eyes  of  Monsieur  Kennard  fi.xed  of  ten  dollars  is  imposed;  and  that  fine 
look?  Of  my  wife,  who  is  sick  with  upon  my  face,  and  in  a  flash  came  the  I  myself  will  pay  for  you.  As  for  you, 
phthisis,  and  for  whom  this  morning  warning  that  the  omelette  was  to  be  my  Mr.  Kennard,  your  coat  has  been 
I  made  barley-water — five  cents.  His  undoing.  He  had  settled  back  in  his  damaged  and  your  vanity  assailed, 
look,  only  his  look,  made  me  think  chair,  this  Monsieur,  and  was  shaking  But  you  are  still  a  very  rich  man;  that, 
of  that.  I  served  the  caviar,  watching  queerly,  as  if  he  could  not  keep  still  I  believe,  is  sufficient  for  you.  Go 
him  carefully,  for  he  kept  his  hands  on  from  excitement.  home  and  change  your  coat — and  try 

the  table  until  1  politely  asked  him  to  ^^Monsicur,  it  was  the  evil  intent  not  to  eat  so  much.  Good  night,  gen- 
remove  them  that  I  might  properly  that  was  keen  to  e.xpress  itself.  As  tlemen;  the  court  is  dismissed.” 


thundered  he  spoke  these  words: 
“fitienne  Duval,”  he  said,  “there  is 


look?  Of  my  wife,  who  is  sick  with  upon  mj'  face,  and  in  a  flash  came  the 
phthisis,  and  for  whom  this  morning  warning  that  the  omelette  was  to  be  my 
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THE  UNWRIT  DOGMA 

^h'illiam  ^siileu  cMndersoti 


HE  fat-facedlamasof  ihePoota 
1 1  Miao,  nodding  iheir  shaved 
1 1  heads  over  cups  of  steaming 
jasmine  tea,  exchanged  sober 
jokes — laughing  down  in  their  stomachs 
— concerning  the  foreign  missionaries 
who  occupied  compounds  in  the  east 
and  west  of  the  city.  The  jokes  were 
l)ertinent.  Why  do  foreign  lamas,  pro¬ 
fessing  the  same  religion — a  religion  of 
universal  love — shun  each  other  with 
scorn  smoldering  deep  in  their  averted 
eyes?  The  answer  was  a  laugh. 

Far  away  in  the  seaports  there  were 
foreigners  —  not  lamas  —  who  also 
laughed.  Tbe  topic  afforded  choice 
matter  for  gossip;  clubmen  found  in  it 
meat  for  many  a  good  joke;  and  the 
average  business  man  in  the  treaty 
ports  swore  fluently  when  turbulence 
resulted  from  proselytizing— according 
to  native  dispatches.  Unfortunately, 
‘‘missionary”  covered  a  wide  field,  in¬ 
cluding  everything  from  Holy  Rollers 
to  those  same  “black  robes”  who  blazed 
the  paths  of  our  owm  West.  This  par¬ 
ticular  tale  has  to  do  with  a  common- 
jjlace  situation — two  groups  of  mission¬ 
aries  working  in  opposition  in  one 
tow’n;  and  both  absolutely  sincere.  In¬ 
cidentally  it  deals  with  a  much  bigger 
matter. 

There  w'ere  two  black  robes  in  the 
Catholic  church  by  the  East  Gate,  a 
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young  priest  from  Brittany  with  large 
wistful  eyes  and  his  aged  monitor,  Pere 
Bergson,  whose  white  locks  and  schol¬ 
arly  stoop  gave  him  much  prestige 
among  his  flock.  Quiet,  gentle  folk 
they  were  whose  presence  would  never 
have  Ijeen  suspected  by  the  rare  traveler 
were  it  not  for  the  steeple  which  thrust 
itself  above  the  low  roofs  of  the  city, 
the  outstretched  arms  of  the  cross  sur¬ 
mounting  it,  seeming  to  appeal  mutely 
to  the  listless  souls  of  the  barbarians 
drifting  in  sluggish  human  streams  Ik?- 
low.  Clustering  around  the  church 
were  the  bare  little  rectory,  the  paro¬ 
chial  school  and  orphanage,  and  a  tiny 
court  gymnasium — the  young  Breton 
priest’s  only  concession  to  French 
mcxlernism. 

Old  Pere  Bergson  and  his  wistful¬ 
eyed  neophyte,  Jean  Couton,  spent  all 
their  days  administering  to  their  flock, 
teaching,  counseling,  praying,  and  try¬ 
ing  to  instil  in  the  lethargic  souls  of  the 
poor  converts  the  principle  that  there 
are  greater  riches  to  be  won  than  wealth. 
Seldom  did  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  go  abroad,  save  to  visit  on  donke>'- 
back — tucking  their  cassocks  up  like 
the  Canterbury  pilgrims — the  little 
bands  of  sun-dried  rustics,  for  all  the 
W'orld  like  peasants  of  Picardy,  who 
foregathered  in  their  villages  to  receive 
the  sacraments  of  Roman  sanction. 


The  biting  cold  of  winter  and  the  fierce 
heat  of  summer  were  all  the  same  to  the 
pair;  the  black  robe  of  humility  never 
gave  place  to  the  white  garment  of  com¬ 
fort.  Even  their  pleasures  were  per¬ 
force  of  a  subdued  nature:  among  their 
books;  digging  in  their  little  garden  in 
almost  pathetic  communion  with  the 
material  Infinite. 

This  last  was  a  mitigated  joy;  for 
when  Jean,  dreaming  of  the  little  farm¬ 
house  in  Brittany  smothered  in  hea\y 
clusters  of  fragrant  roses,  planted  some 
slips  in  the  garden,  hoping  by  his  in¬ 
dustry  to  earn  one  whiff  of  reminiscent 
IJerfume,  he  gleaned  a  single  dusty  bud. 
It  w'as  a  real  enough  tragedy,  and  Pere 
Bergson  who  had  w^atched  the  boy’s 
careful  husbandry  with  eyes  of  under;- 
standing,  felt  his  heart  sink  with  the 
dropping  of  the  poor  shriveled  petals. 
The  soil,  the  essence  of  China’s  materi¬ 
alism,  was  more  generous  in  the  matter 
of  vegetables.  And  the  garden  was  at 
least  a  place  of  rest. 

After  the  noon-day  meal,  which  was 
frugal  to  a  degree,  the  old  priest  would 
sink  on  a  bench  under  the  arbor  by  the 
well,  and  drop  his  beads  slowly  or  read 
some  well-thumbed  book  until  he  began 
to  nod  and  his  eyes  closed.  Then  Jean 
w’ould  lay  aside  liis  trowel  and  rake,  and 
desert  his  herbs  and  legumes  to  dream 
of  the  little  peasant  cottage,  the  home 
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he  had  sacrificed  to  God.  His  eyes 
would  sometimes  become  misty,  and 
troubled  thoughts  might  stir  in  his 
heart,  until  his  glance  fell  on  the  gentle 
old  man  whose  calm  e.xpression  of  resig¬ 
nation  and  energetic  peace  gave  no  in¬ 
dication  of  the  scars  with  which  his 
body  had  been  mutilated  in  Shansi, 
twenty  years  ago.  Then  Jean’s  eyes 
would  clear,  his  face  would  light  up 
with  an  expression  of  happiness,  and 
uith  a  cheery  voice  he  would  arouse 
himself  for  the  afternoon’s  work. 

In  the  evening,  after  the  day’s  task 
had  been  finished — teaching  in  the 
school,  offering  the  consolations  of  their 
faith,  butting  the  dead,  and  doing  all 
that  lay  in  their  poor  power  to  succor 
the  miserable — they  would  stand  side 
bv  side  in  the  door  of  the  rectory,  look¬ 
ing  westward  where  tlie  red  sun  blinked 
balefully  l)ehind  the  Drum  Tower,  until 
the  tinkling  notes  of  the  angelus 
sounded  musically  from  the  steeple. 
Then  they  would  bow  their  heads  and 
recite: 

“The  .\ngcl  of  the  Lord — ”  And  the 
lamas  wouUl  beat  upon  their  brazen 
cNinbals  a  pandemonic  reph'.  The 
thick  shadows  fell ;  the  soupy  mists  rose 
from  the  green,  fever-slimed  pools  that 
festered  by  the  Wall;  the  magpies 
clucked  an  ominous  good  night:  and  the 
frogs  croaked  their  weird  lullabies. 


T  IFE  in  the  West  Gate  ^lission  com- 
-L/  pound,  where  the  “Big  Wash” 
missionaries  wrestled  with  equal  stern¬ 
ness  with  Satan  and  the  evils  of  the 
flesh,  was  not  like  this.  In  the  com¬ 
pound  were  several  cottages,  a  chapel, 
a  school,  and  a  hospital.  The  last  two 
were  the  important  institutions  of  the 
Mission;  for  the  “Big  Wash”  liked  to 
gage  success  statistically,  and  tangible 
results  were  more  suitable  for  filing  than 
spiritual  promises.  The  purjMJse  of  the 
school  was  not  so  much  to  teach  re¬ 
ligion  as  to  enable  Young  China  to 
catch  up  on  its  history  and  arithmetic. 
But  religion  was  not  neglected. 

Mrs.  Brunswick,  wife  of  the  deacon, 
was  endeavoring  to  get  the  children  to 
sing  the  psalms,  which  is  a  difficult  task 
in  a  land  where  true  harmony  must  be 
strictly  falsetto.  .\t  the  same  time 
Pere  Jean  was  having  a  similar  diffi¬ 
culty:  he  was  trying  to  orchestrate  one 
of  Bach’s  masses — and  all  the  instru¬ 
ments  he  had  were  cymbals,  a  drum,  a 
Manchu  trumjjet,  a  hu-hu — which  is  a 
snake-skin  banjo  with  cord  strings — 
and  a  one-stringed  viol. 

Doctor  Fearing,  head  of  the  mi.ssion, 
was  a  man  of  system.  His  mission  was 
neat,  orderly,  and  efficient.  He  re¬ 
quired  weekly  reports  from  the  heads 
of  the  several  departments,  and  new  ar¬ 
rivals  found  that  requests  for  vacations 
^ere  not  graciously  granted.  Even 
Mrs.  Fearing,  suffering  violently  from 
toothache,  hesitated  to  take  the  time 
^0  go  to  Shanghai  for  necessarv  treat¬ 
ment. 


AS  HE  PAUSED  BY  THE  DOOR  WITH  HIS  HEAD  BOWED,  A  HRM,  GENTLE  HAND 
WAS  LAID  ON  PnS  SLEEVE. 


Of  all  the  members  of  that  Mission, 
my  heart  and  confidence  went  out  first 
to  Mrs.  Fearing.  Doctor  Fearing  was 
a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  a  theologian 
of  the  Cambridge  school.  His  wife  was 
a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  practising  cheer¬ 
fully  among  fetid  Chinese,  despite  two 
children  of  her  own  who  required  her 
care  in  their  little  home,  nestling  beside 
the  school  building. 

I  always  felt  ashamed  of  myself  at 
the  VV’est  Gate  Mission,  for  the  F2ast  was 
in  my  blood,  and  I  was  out  of  sympathy 
with  bustle  and  routine.  I  had  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Chinese  thought,  which  is 
as  unruffled  and  hopeful  as  the  calm, 
relentless  succession  of  the  seasons. 
Still  the  machinery  of  that  energetic 
conrununity  «eemed  to  me  nearly  per¬ 
fect.  only  that  it  clattered  a  good  deal  in 
operation.  The  week  was  divided  into 
days;  the  days  into  sessions;  the  ses¬ 
sions  into  periods.  School  periods,  re¬ 
ceptions,  visitations,  wash-days,  meal¬ 


times,  recesses,  operations,  prayer- 
meetings,  all  recurred  with  click-clack 
regularity.  God  must  have  been  in¬ 
tensely  pleased  at  the  orderliness  of 
it  all,  although  the  reconstruction  must 
have  even  disconcerted  Him  had  any 
outside  impulse  destroyed  the  key. 

Mrs.  F’earing  was  a  dynamo  of  her 
own,  operated  by  and  generating  a  pow¬ 
erful  current  of  sympathy — a  marvelous 
little  lady  who  believed  that  all  the 
hours  of  light  are  made  for  work.  Three 
major  operations  in  a  day,  with  only  the 
aid  of  an  unskilled  attendant  were  not 
uncommon;  and  I  have  known  her  al¬ 
most  single-handed  to  fight  an  epidemic 
of  cholera,  her  own  children  locked  in 
the  up-stairs  room  of  her  home.  She 
was  small,  with  tired  brown  eyes  and 
nervous  hands;  and  for  a  long  time  I 
thought  that  her  interest  in  her  labor 
was  purely  professional.  But  when  I 
was  leaving  for  home,  and  went  to  the 
Mission  to  say  farewell,  she  took  me 
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THEN  JEAN  WOULD  DREAM  OF  THE  UTTLE  PEASANT  COTTAGE, 
THE  HOME  HE  HAD  SACRIFICED  TO  GOD. 


eagerly  by  the  hands  and  her  eyes  were 
misty: 

“Please — please  visit  my  sister  in 
Stamford.  .  .  .  Tell  her  all  about  me. 

.  .  .  Tell  her  about  my  little  ones.  .  .  . 
You  see,  I  hav’en’t  been  home  for  seven 
years,  and  she  doesn’t  yet  know  my 
children.” 

There  was  one  thing  that  used  to 
exasperate  me  exceedingly,  and  I  could 
not  help  sympathizing  with  the  fat- 
faced  lamas  who  chortled  at  their  little 
jokes.  It  is  all  well  enough,  I  thought, 
to  work  in  different  fields,  but  what  is 
the  sense  of  throwing  bricks  when  your 
neighbor’s  back  is  turned?  Not  that 
there  was  ojjen  hostility  between  the 
two  missions,  but  there  was  an  armed 
truce  which  each  party  overcame  by 
silently  endeavoring  to  undermine  its 
opponents’  policy. 

In  all  parts  of  China  a  white  man  is 
sup{X)sed  to  be  a  white  man’s  friend 
until  he  proves  himself  an  enemy. 


Pere  Bergson  and  Jean  were  always 
delighted  to  see  me;  and  at  the  West 
Gate  Mission  I  was  also  always  a  wel¬ 
come  visitor.  But  the  missionaries 
themselves  never  visited  nor  commu¬ 
nicated  with  each  other  in  any  way. 
Indeed,  passing  in  the  narrow  alley- 
ways,  they  would  avert  their  heads,  or 
bow  frigidly.  They  went  further  than 
this,  for  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  pri¬ 
vacy  of  their  respective  circles  they 
freely  accused  each  other  of  extremely 
un-Christian  acts.  The  “Big  Wash” 
missionaries  firmly  believed  that  the 
Catholics  paid  five  dollars  apiece  for 
converts.  Poor  old  Pere  Bergson  who 
couldn’t  afford  butter  at  his  meals,  and 
had  worn  the  same  cassock  for  three 
years!  But  he  on  his  part  was  firmly 
convinced  that  all  the  labors  of  the 
Protestants  were  directed  toward  steal¬ 
ing  sheep  of  his  fold. 

So  they  preached  love,  and  tried  to 
keep  from  scorning  each  other.  .\nd  all 


the  while  the  fat-faced  lamas  laughed. 
They  did  more  than  laugh.  They  made 
up  little  tales  which  were  whisjjered  in 
the  ears  of  converts,  and  repeated  to 
the  missionaries,  adding  much  to  their 
secret  prejudice. 

In  the  interior,  little  things,  for  the 
want  of  distraction,  grow  an(l  are  mag¬ 
nified  until  they  become  veritable  mi¬ 
asma,  rendering  cool  and  impartial 
judgment  extremely  difficult.  So  the 
missionaries  became  obsessed  with  each 
other's  treachery,  and  their  forbear¬ 
ance  was  strained  to  the  breaking-jioint. 
Doctor  Fearing  saw,  in  the  towering 
steeple  with  the  outstretched  arms  of 
the  cross,  the  only  check  to  the  perfect 
ojjeration  of  his  machine;  and  Pere 
Bergson,  when  aroused  from  his  medi¬ 
tation  and  at  rest  from  his  labors, 
prayed  God  to  spare  him  from  this 
thorn  of  heresy  which  pierced  his  heart. 

One  day  the  old  priest  had  a  terrible 
shock.  He  had  fallen  asleep  in  the 
arbor,  telling  his  beads,  but  instead  of 
being  aroused  by  Jean  at  the  usual  hour, 
he  slept  on  and  on  until  fully  three, 
when  he  awoke,  from  his  unnatural 
slumber,  feeling  vaguely  uneasy.  He 
glanced  quickly  toward  Jean.  The 
young  priest  had  fallen  forward  into  a 
bed  of  ragged  flowers,  and  his  face  was 
buried  in  the  crook  of  his  arm. 

Pere  Bergson  gave  a  gasping  cry  of 
dismay.  Jean’s  head  rolled  listlessly 
and  his  eyes  o|umed,  but  there  was  no 
light  of  recognition  in  them.  The  old 
jiriest  suddenly  commenced  to  quiver 
with  a  very  great  fear. 

“Oh,  Jean — Jean,  my  boy!  Bon 
Dieu,  speak  to  me,  Jean!” 

But  Jean  only  put  his  hands  slowly 
to  his  forehead,  and  moaned.  .Ml  at 
once  the  old  man  felt  very  strong.  He 
lifted  Jean’s  slim  form,  and  ran  with 
him  to  the  rector,  calling  out  in  a  loud 
anguished  voice  for  the  verger. 

“Wonga,  VV’onga!  Vcnez,  venez  pres- 
scz-i'otis!  Mon  Dim,  keui-!i,  kewi-lil" 
.■\nd  Wonga,  finally  recognizing  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  came  quickly. 

They  put  the  sick  boy  to  bed,  wrap¬ 
ping  him  in  heavy,  camel’s-wool  blan¬ 
kets,  and  giving  him  scalding  tea  and 
brandy. 

“It  is  merely  a  fever — a  touch  of 
malaria,”  Pere  Bergson  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  himself.  Biit  Wonga  went  white 
and  trembling  from  the  room,  crossing 
himself  anxiously.  That  evening  they 
did  not  recite  the  angelus. 

Desolation  settled  on  the  old  priest’s 
heart.  He  loved  the  boy  as  he  would 
have  loved  his  own  son.  As  he  sat  by 
the  bedside  trying  to  soothe  the  young 
priest  with  almost  maternal  gentleness, 
he  suffered  the  most  terrible  agony — the 
agony  of  impotence  which  comes  when 
loved  ones  are  dying  before  their  time. 
He  did  all  he  could  with  the  simple  rem¬ 
edies  at  hand;  but  they  were  of  no  avail, 
and  the  boy  tossed  and  moaned  un¬ 
ceasingly  with  his  head  elapsed  in  his 
hands,  babbling  incoherently.  It  %'as 
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How  Four  Pitiful  Failures 

Discovered  the  Road  to  Fortune 


A7/^  *7^  ,  Men  are  asking — ^'How  can  /  earn  more  money — what  shall  I 

^  ^  •  do  to  reach  the  turning  point  in  my  life?'*  These  remarkable 

instances  of  how  four  failures  found  the  answer  may  point  the  way  to  you. 


By  Stanley  D.  Hopkins 


A  YOUNG  man  in  the  East  had  an 
article  for  which  there  was  a 
nation-wide  demand.  For  twelve 
years  he  “puttered  around”  with  it, 
barely  eking  out  a  living.  Three  years 
ago  he  began  to  analyze  himself.  He 
discovered  that  his  one  great  fault  was 
his  inability  to  come  to  a  quick,  definite 
decision.  Time  and  again  he  had  tried, 
in  a  half-hearted  way,  to  market  his 
good.'.  This  time  he  steeled  himself  to 
tight  a  winning  battle.  He  began  to 
develop  his  strength  of  will  so  that  no 
imaginary  mountain  could  turn  him 
aside  from  his  purpose. 

From  $30  to  $1,000  a  Week 

Today  this  young  man  is  worth 
$200,000.  He  is  building  a  $25,000 
home — and  paying  cash  for  it.  He  has 
three  automobiles.  His  children  go 
to  private  schools.  He  goes  hunting, 
fishing,  or  traveling  whenever  the  mood 
strikes  him.  His  income  is  over  a 
thou.sand  dollars  a  week  and  he  at¬ 
tributes  his  amazing  success  to  his 
super-developed  power  of  will. 

A  School-Teacher’s  Rise 

teacher  in  a  little  town  just  out¬ 
side  of  Chicago  was  so  “down  and  out” 
that  he  couldn’t  pay  a  Sio  debt  which 
he  had  contracted  months  before. 
Every  cent  he  had  scraped  together  had 
been  lost  through  an  investment  in  a 
corporation  that  failed  to  make  good. 
Discouraged,  sick  at  heart,  he  was 
forced  to  do  something  quickly  to  re¬ 
coup  his  losses.  He  secured  a  position 
in  a  small  private  school,  and  in  a  re¬ 
markably  short  time  was  the  owner- of 
it.  As  he  says,  “I  am  the  owner  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  worth  many  thousands  of  dollars 
and  owe  no  man  a  cent.”  Talk  to  him 
and  he  will  tell  you  what  his  newly  re¬ 
vived  strength  of  mind  has  done  for  him! 

A  Failure  at  60 — Then  Sudden 
Success 

In  a  little  town  in  New  York  lives 
a  man  who  two  years  ago  was  pitit  <l  by 
all  who  knew  him.  From  the  time  he 
was  14  he  had  worked  and  slaved — and 
at  60  was  looked  ujMm  as  a  failure. 
Without  work,  in  debt  to  his  charita¬ 
ble  friends,  with  an  invalid  son  to  suj)- 
port,  the  outUK)k  was  pitchy  black. 

Then,  suddenh’,  things  began  to 
hapjKm.  He  w’ent  to  the  owner  of  an 
old  vacant  factory,  secured  the  place 
at  a  ridiculously  low  rent,  with  the  first 


three  months  rent  free.  He  almost 
demanded  a  loan  of  $500  with  which  to 
begin  some  exp)eriments.  In  three 
weeks  he  was  out  for  business.  In 
three  months  his  plant  was  working 
day  and  night  to  fill  orders.  During 

1916  the  profits  were  $20,000,  During 

1917  the  profits,  it  is  estimated,  will 
run  close  to  $40,000.  And  this  genial 
62-year-young  man  is  enjoying  plea¬ 
sures  and  comforts  he  little  dreamed 
would  ever  be  his. 

Ask  him  what  made  the  remarkable 
change  in  his  life  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  it  was  his  life-and-death  determina¬ 
tion  to  whip  his  own  mind — so  that  he 
could  do  the  things  he  wanted  to  do 
without  being  hamj^ered  by  a  W'eak, 
milk-and-water  will. 

Former  Newsboy  Heads 
$1,000,000  Business 

From  “peddling  papers,”  to  the 
management  of  a  concern  doing  busi¬ 
ness  of  over  a  million  dollars  a  year,  is 
a  far  cry  indeed.  Yet  that  is  the  re¬ 
markable  achievement  of  a  26-year-old 
youth  from  the  West.  Born  of  Rus¬ 
sian  parents,  raised  in  a  tenement,  with 
no  education  save  that  gained  in  the 
ordinary  grade  school,  this  young  busi¬ 
ness  giant  forced  his  way  to  the  front 
rank  of  his  profession.  For  a  while 
after  he  stopped  selling  papers  he  drifted 
around  from  job  to  job.  Two  years 
ago  he  made  his  present  connection. 
Today  he  drives  around  in  his  own 
motor-car,  his  income  is  almost  unbe¬ 
lievable  when  one  considers  the  handi¬ 
caps  he  had  to  overcome,  and  his  pros¬ 
pects  for  “five-figure”  3'early  earnings 
are  exceedingly  bright.  He  disclaims 
all  credit  for  his  success — stating  that  it 
was  onlv’  through  systematicalh’  devel¬ 
oping  his  personality'  and  will-power  tha  t 
he  was  able  to  make  his  way  so  rapidly. 

Their  Guide  to  Wealth 

These  arc  but  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of 
achievements  brought  about  through  sys¬ 
tematic  will-jx)wer  development.  Regard¬ 
less  of  what  a  man  may  be — what  failures 
he  may  have  gone  through — he  can  have 
practically  anything  he  wants  out  of  life 
if  he  will  but  use  and  develop  liis  Cio<l-given 
{wwer  of  will.  For  will-power  is  the  secret 
of  every  great  achievement .  It  mal  es  weak 
men  strong.  It  makes  leaders  out  of  fol¬ 
lowers.  It  makes  doers  out  of  dreamers. 
It  makes  dominating  personalities  out  of 
cringing  wrecks  of  hunranity.  It  makes 
successes  out  of  failures.  It  makes  dollars 


jingle  where  only  pennies  clinked  before. 

And  the  most  wonderful  thing  about 
a  strong  will  is  that  it  may  easily  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  anyone.  Prof.  Frank  Channing 
Haddock — a  scientist  whose  name  ranks 
with  James.  Bergson,  and  Royce — after 
20  years  of  research,  investigation  and 
study,  has  prepared  a  remarkable  set  of 
actual  exercises,  lessons  and  new  methods 
which  have  already  revolutionized  the 
lives  of  over  200,000  men  and  women  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  This  book,  called 
“Power  of  ^\’ill,”  is  issued  bj’  the  Pelton 
Publishing  Co.  of  Meriden,  Conn.  Mr. 
Pelton  has  authorized  me  to  say  that  any 
reader  who  cares  to  examine  the  book  may 
do  so  without  sending  any  money  in  ad¬ 
vance.  In  other  words,  if  after  a  week’s 
reading  j'ou  do  not  feel  that  this  book  is 
worth  $3,  the  small  sum  asked,  return  it 
and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

When  you  receive  your  copy  for  exam¬ 
ination  I  suggest  that  you  first  read  the 
articles  on;  The  law  of  great  thinking; 
how  to  develop  analytical  power;  how  to 
perfectly  concentrate  on  any  subject;  how 
to  guard  against  errors  in  thought ;  how  to 
drive  from  the  mind  unwelcome  thoughts; 
how  to  develop  fearlessness;  how  to  use  the 
mind  in  sickness;  how  to  acquire  a  dom¬ 
inating  personality. 

No  Money  in  Advance 

Some  few  doubters  will  scoff  at  the  idea  of 
will-power  being  the  fountainhead  of  wealth, 
position  and  e\er>thing  we  are  striving  for, 
and  some  may  say  that  no  mere  book  can  teach 
the  develojiment  of  the  will.  But  the  great 
mass  of  intelligent  men  and  women  will  at 
least  investigate  for  themselves  by  sending 
for  the  book  at  the  publisher’s  risk.  I  am  sure 
that  any  book  that  has  done  for  thousands 
what  “Power  of  Will’’  has  done,  is  well  worth 
investigating. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the 
200.00q  owners  who  have  read,  used  and 
praised  “Power  of  Will’’  are  such  prominent 
men  as  Supreme  Court  Justice  Parker;  Wu 
Ting .  Fang,  e.x-U.  S.  Chinese  Ambassador; 
Lieut.-Gov.  McKehie.  of  Nebraska;  Assist¬ 
ant  Postmaster-General  Britt;  General  Man¬ 
ager  Christeson,  of  Wells-Fargo  E.xpress  Co.; 
Pk  St.  Elmo  Lewis;  Governor  .\rthur  Capper 
of  Kansas,  and  thousands  of  others. 

As  a  first  step  in  will  training.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  immediate  action  in  this  matter  before 
j  ou.  It  is  not  even  necessary'  to  write  a  letter. 
Use  the  form  below,  if  you  prefer,  addressing 
it  to  the  Pelton  Publishing  Comi>any,  24-W 
Wilcox  BliK'k,  Meriden,  Conn,,  and  the  book 
will  come  by  return  mail.  This  one  act  may 
mean  the  turning  |K)int  of  your  life,  as  it  has 
meant  to  me  and  to  so  many  others. 

PELTON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

24-\V  Wilcox  Block.  Meriden,  Conn, 

I  will  examine  a  copy  of  “Power  of  Will’’  and  I 
agree  to  remit  $:5  or  remail  the  book  in  five  daj  s. 

Name .  . 

.\ddress . 
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for  Whooping  Cough, 
Spasmodic  Croup, 
Asthma,  Sore  Throat, 
Coughs,  Bronchitis, 
Colds,  Catarrh. 


Don't  fail  to  use  Crcsoicne  for  the  distressinjf,  and  often  ' 
fatal  affections  for  which  it  is  recotiiniended.  ; 

It  is  a  simple,  safe,  effective  and  drugless  treatment. 
Vaporized  Crcsolene  stops  the  p.iroxysms  of  Whooping  Cough 
and  relieves  Spasmodic  Croup  at  once.  I 

Inasthma  it  shortens  the  attack  andensures  comfortaMe  repose.  I 

The  air  carrving  the  antiseptic  va|>or  inspired  with  every  ! 
lireathf  makes  breathing  easy,  soot  lies  the  sore  throat,  and 
I  stops  the  cough,  assuring  restful  nights.  I 

Cresolene  relieves  the  bronchiai  complications  of  Scarlet 
Fever  and  Measles  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  treatment  of  i 
Diphtheria.  { 

Cresolene' s  l>est  recommendation  is  its  38  years  of  success-  | 
ful  use.  Send  us  postal  for  Descripii\e  Booklet.  ' 

For  Sale  by  Druggists  ^ 

Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Tbroat  Tablets  for  the  irritated  throat.  , 
composed  of  slippery  ehn  bark,  licorice,  auaar  and  Cresolene. 
They  can’t  barm  ymt.  Of  your  Drugsist  or  from  us  10c  in  stamps. 


THE  VAPO  CRESOLENE  CO..  62  CortUadt  St..  New  York  ' 


or  Leeming'Miles  Bailding.  Montreal,  Canada 


LEARN  A  PAYING  PROFESSION 

III  that  assures  you  a  good  income  and  position  for  life. 

Ml  l-'or  ^4  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

“  Photography  ?CcS  w":,;"' 

Oar  gradnates  earn  $20  to  $50  a  week.  We  assist 
them  to  secure  these  positions,  l.eam  how  you  can 
become  successful.  Terms  easy—living  inexpensive. 
Write  for  catalogue— NOW. 

ILLINOIS  rOLLEtii:  OF  PHOTOOKAPHY 
ll<>x  E.  94B  iValmnh  Ave.«  i.lfiiighuiu.  111. 


EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN 


In  Factory  and  Laboratory 

Become  an  BUctrieian  in  one  year.  Com¬ 
mercial  Engineer  in  two  years.  BUetrieal 
Engineer  in  three  yearn.  day  lectures 
and  expenmentii  in  our  com{detely  eauipped 
lab«>rat«>rie8,  %  day  employment  in  leading 
electrical  concema.  Dayanueveningclaaacs. 

New  Term  Opena  January  2 

Write  for  free  illuetrated  catalog.  Hention  age,  eduea- 
turn  and  course  interested  in. 

ScWI  a  EiijiM»ri.g  at  MHwaakw  358  Stroll  BUs.. 


STAMMER 


YOU 

n  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  get 
my  large  FREE  book  and  special  rate. 
’  Largest  and  best  school  in  the  world  curing 
^  by  natural  method.  Large  modern  school 
m  buildings  fully  equipped.  No  sing-songing 
or  time-beating.  Estab.  16  years.  Personal  instruction 
given  each  student.  Write  today.  Lm  Wdlt  Millard,  frM. 
Htrth.Waatara  Scbaal,  Inc.,  2312  Grand  An.,  Milnaukaa,  Wit. 


fThe  University  of  Chicago 

Inn  U in  addition  to  resident 

I  H  VI  111  El  "'orh.  offers  also  instruc- 

I  nrnvTy\Yr  correspondence. 

I  VlllllY  For  detailed  in- 
I  formation  address 

2tth  Yesr  U.  df  C.  (Dht.  S)  Chicago,  Ill. 


Colorabo 


A  beautiful  Genuine  Topaz, of  purest 
white  color,  finest  Diamond  cut,  wonderful 
brilliancy,  and  gre.it  h.irdness.  Endorsetl 
by  leading  experts.  Far  superior  to  the 
l*e^  imitation  Di.tmond  ever  produced. 
Reniemlier.  I  guarantee  these  stones 
tol>e geniiliid*.  Special  price.)-’. 00 each. 
3  for  $?.00.  Size,  up  to  two  cara*s.  Free 
l>ooklet.  Address  with  reinitt.mce. 

H.  LINDEMANN.  Expert  Gea  Cotter 

1536  Champa  Street  Denver.  Col. 


bEAFNESS  IS  MISERY 


I  know  because  I  w’ls  Deaf  and  had  Head  Noises 
for  over  30  years.  My  invtsiWe  Anti-septic 
Ear  Dnims  restored  mv  hearing  and  stopped  Head 
Noises,  and  will  do  it  for  you.  They  arc  Tiny 
Megaphones.  Cannot  be  seen  wlien  worn.  Easy 
to  put  in,  easy  to  take  out.  Arc  “L-nscen  Com¬ 
forts.”  Inexpensive.  Write  for  Booklet  and  my 
sworn  Itstement  of  how  \  recoverc<l  my  hearing. 

A.  O.  LEONARD 

Suite  3 1 5,  1  so  5th  Ave..  N.  Y.  City 


not  medicine  that  w-as  needed,  it  was 
nursing,  expert  nursing,  the  gentle, 
sympiathetic,  life-sustaining,  self-sac¬ 
rificing  attendance  which  is  instinctive, 
and  can  never  be  learned  by  the  mate¬ 
rialistic  Chinese. 

Old  Pere  Bergson  paced  the  floor  all 
night,  praying,  and  thinking.  Some¬ 
times  he  would  sit  on  the  edge  of  the 
cot  and  take  the  boy’s  hand  and  pet  it, 
or  soothe  his  dry  scorched  forehead. 
What  could  he  do? 

As  the  dawn  stretched  its  pale  arms 
over  the  edge  of  the  eastern  plains,  and 
gazed  sleepily  at  the  misty  city,  an  idea 
came  to  Pere  Bergson  that  made  him 
gasp  with  dismay.  He  sat  dowm  heav¬ 
ily  in  a  chair,  and  ran  his  fingers  tremu¬ 
lously  through  his  thin  white  hair. 
.\fter  a  moment  of  indecision  his  e.\- 
pression  became  grimly  determined, 
and  he  stood  up,  tightened  his  girdle, 
tucked  in  his  beads  at  the  waist,  and 
went  out,  turning  his  face  westward. 

TF  ALL  the  world  had  been  driven 
-I-  to  Doctor  Fearing’s  doors,  that 
gentleman  would  hav'^e  expected  to  find 
Pere  Bergson  the.  very  last  reluctant 
man;  so  his  astonishment  was  great 
I  when  he  opened  the  door  of  his  home  in 
response  to  a  determined  knock,  and 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  old 
man  himself.  There  was  a  moment’s 
silence. 

The  priest  had  not  expected  the  doc¬ 
tor  to  come  to  the  door,  and  his  sudden 
appearance  recalled  in  a  flash  all  his  old 
I  suspicions  and  antipathies.  He  saw  in 
I  the  grim-visaged  Puritan  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  all  those  turbulent  principles  of 
I  unbridled  thought  which  had  filled 
i  Europe  with  discord  for  centuries,  bring- 
1  ing  strife  and  dismay  and  hatred  and 
wanton  defiance  of  authority  where  had 
always  been  faith  and  peace  and 
loyalty. 

I  .\nd  Doctor  Fearing  saw  in  Pere 
Bergson’s  black  robe  the  cloak  which 
concealed  all  those  terrible  and  imagi- 
’  nary  evils,  which  the  militants,  rather 
I  than  the  sober  thinkers  of  his  creed, 
had  listed  under  the  word  Jesuitical. 

Pere  Bergson,  seeing  no  flicker  of  wel¬ 
come  or  even  of  recognition  in  the  cool 
gray  eyes,  became  himself  sternly  un- 
'  relenting,  regretted  that  he  had  ever 
:  come,  and  would  have  turned  away, 

I  but  then  he  remembered  that  he  had 
'  not  come  of  his  owp  accord — that  he 
had  come  to  plead  for  Jean,  his  boy 
I  Jean,  tossing  and  moaning  on  his  hot 
I  bed  under  the  scorched  tiled  roof  of  the 
I  rectory,  torn  with  agony,  perhaps  in  the 
;  throes  of  death. 

,  “Ah,  M’sieu,”  he  cried  impulsively, 
“I  am  come  to  you  for  help.  I  beg  of 
:  you  to  assist.” 

I  Doctor  Fearing’s  expression  did  not 
I  alter,  but  he  stepped  aside,  ojiening 
the  door,  and  said  curtly.  “Come  in.” 
'  Pere  Bergson  knew  intuitively  that 
his  opening  phrase  had  not  been  auspi- 
1  cious;  his  slight  practise  in  the  English 


language  made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
explain  himself  clearly. 

“Well?”  The  “Big  Wash”  leader 
had  closed  the  door,  and  they  were 
standing  in  a  room,  which  in  ever\’ 
particular  might  have  been  the  recep¬ 
tion  hall  of  a  Brooklyn  home.  “What 
is  it  you  want?” 

Pere  Bergson  puzzled  to  formulate 
his  ideas:  “It  is  that — Voulez-vous  m 
rendre.  No,  no,  it  is  English  you  wish. 
Well,  then — my  Ixiy — he  is  sick.  Ah, 
le  bon  Dieu,  he  is  suffer  the  agony!  It 
is  my  comrade,  my  hoy,  M’sieu,  and  I 
fear  for  him.” 

Doctor  Fearing  frowned  heavily  but 
did  not  move.  “Your  boy,  eh?”  Here 
was  a  nice  scandal.  What  did  the 
Chinese  think  of  that?  His  boy!  And 
he  had  the  effrontery  to  come  and  ask 
aid  for  him. 

The  priest,  fortunately,  instantly 
divined  his  thoughts:  “No,  no,  you  do 
not  comprehend!  Bon  Dieu,  it  is  im¬ 
possible!  The  child  of  my  heart,  of  my 
spirit,  yes;  hut  the  son  of  my  body,  no! 
It  is  a  shame  for  you  even  to  think  so.” 
He  was  indignant  at  the  implication, 
and  in  the  stress  of  his  emotion  might 
have  strongly  resented  the  doctor’s 
words,  but  at  that  moment,  Mrs.  Fear¬ 
ing,  attracted  by  the  murmur  of  excited 
voices,  apjieared. 

“What  is  it?”  she  asked,  glancing 
anxiously  from  one  to  the  other.  Doc¬ 
tor  Fearing  would  have  spoken;  but  the 
old  priest,  with  quick  native  intuition, 
stepjied  toward  her  with  such  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  misery  and  pleading,  digni¬ 
fied  by  the  calm  strength  of  a  life  of 
noble  effort,  that  the  little  lady’s  heart 
softened  toward  him. 

He  did  not  wait  for  introduction 
or  her  husband’s  explanations,  but 
plunged  directly  into  his  tale,  express¬ 
ing  himself  in  broken  syllables  hut  with 
heart-stirring  accents.  It  was  not  a 
nurse  he  wanted,  not  even  an  atten¬ 
dant;  he  simjily  wanted  advice,  a  diag¬ 
nosis.  and  instructions;  he  himself 
would  care  for  the  boy. 

“Oh,  Madame,  Madame,”  he  con¬ 
cluded  brokenly,  “/e  bon  Dieu — le  bon 
Dieu - ” 

RS.  FEARING  reached  for  her 
bonnet.  pat,  a  twist  and  she 
was  seady. 

“Well,”  she  e.xclaimed  in  businesslike 
accents,  “I’ll  go  and  see,  anyway.” 
And  Pere  Bergson  cried  out  his  thanks. 

But  before  she  had  a  chance  to  leave, 
her  husband  interposed.  “Margaret,” 
he  expostulated,  “it’s  impossible.  You 
can  not — you  can  not !  He  says  it  is  the 
fever;  but  he  does  not  know.  It  might 
lie  plague!  It  is  impossible!  There  are 
the  children!” 

Mrs.  Fearing  paused  and  looked 
doubtful.  “Fortunately,  they  are  in 
Shanghai,”  she  reflected. 

“It  makes  no  difference.  No,  no, 
you  can  not,  you  can  not  run  these 
risks.  If  anything  happened,  what 
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could  I  do  for  the  children?  The  man  is  1 
dung — he  was  only  stricken  \’esterday 
—it  might  happen  to  you.  Give  him 
medicine,  of  course;  but  you  can  not  go. 
You  must  not.  What  is  it  to  us?  It  is  ' 
not  lair  that  he  should  demaml  this  sac¬ 
rifice.  Send  Chung  with  the  medicine; 
it  is  all  that’s  necessary.” 

Doctor  Fearing  was  a  good  and  un¬ 
selfish  man;  but  he  loved  his  family, 
with  undemonstrative  intensity.  Mrs.  j 
Fearing  was  a  brave  but  impulsive  : 
woman.  For  herself,  she  cared  nothing,  : 
but  her  husband’s  outburst  had  shown  ; 
her  plainly  the  danger  she  ran.  and  the 
sorrow  she  might  bring  into  her  home. 
To  her  her  children  and  husband  were 
everything.  The  mention  of  them,  the 
thought  of  them,  softened  and  weak¬ 
ened  her.  She  loved  them  with  the  pas¬ 
sionate  ardor  of  one  who  is  wont  to  re¬ 
press  sternly  all  sentimental  emotions 
in  the  performance  of  rigid  duties. 
“Think  of  the  childrenl'’  Her  little 
ones'.  She  could  hear  their  voices  call¬ 
ing  to  her  from  far  away  Shanghai — 
“Mothcrl  Motherl’’ 

She  removed  her  hat  with  reluctant 
determination.  ‘‘You  are  right.”  she 
said  quietly,  “it  is  impossible.  W'e  will 
send  the  medicine,’’  she  adderl.  turning 
to  the  i^riest,  who  had  vainly  tried  to 
fol!  )w  the  swift,  broken  dialogue. 

He  looked  at  her  uncertainly  for  a 
moment,  then  he  understfMKl.  He  said 
nothing  in  reply;  but  all  the  joy.  all  the 
hope,  all  the  beatific  radiance  which 
had  shone  in  his  face  at  her  first  words 
now  flied  away,  like  a  rainbow  fading 
Ijehind  bleak  snow-capj^ed  mountains. 
All  the  sparkle  in  his  eyes  vanished  and 
he  ran  tremulous  fingers  through  his 
thin  locks.  He  l(x>ked  very  old.  He 
tried  to  s|)eak,but  ideas  would  not  come, 
and  he  ilropixjd  his  hands  helidessly. 
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UVE  THE  SIMPLE  LIFE  AT  HOME 


If  you  want  to  get  the  most  out  of  life,  you 
must  live  in  accordance  with  Nature  s  laws. 

In  his  little  book.  ‘‘THE  SIMPLE  LIFE  IN 
A  NUTSHELL,”  Dr.  Kellogg  tells  you  how 
you  can  live  the  “Simple  Life”  at  home— 
and  how  to  maintain  100^  efficiency. 

The  book  is  free.  Send  for  your  copy  now. 


THE  BAHLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM,  Box  109c,  BAHLE  CREEK,  MICH 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Center  of  winter  out-of-door  life  In  the  middle  sooth. 

4  excellent  Hotel?.  The  Carolina  opens  informally  Nov.  lO,  formally  Noy.  20.  Three  18  hole  Rolf  courses  and  one 
of  Dholes.  Splendid  clay  tennis  courts.  Trap  sluKitinsr.  Rifle  ranije.  Livery  and  saddle  horses.  Horse  racing:- 
running  and  ste^lccliasing  Splendid  auto  roads  from  eastern  i>oints.  Through  Pullman  service.  Information 
sent  on  request  Gen.  Office,  Pineluirst,  N.  C.,  or  Leonard  Tufts,  Mass. 


HOTEL  BUTLER  J 

Cafe  without  peer.  Center  of  thinifs. 
Taxi  fare  2Sc.  Rooms  $1.00  up.  with  bath 
$2.00  up.  Home  comforts  to  the  traveler. 
A.  CHESHIRE  MITCHELL^  Mgr. 


Moui^Clemens,  Michigan 


Weymouth  Heights  HIGHLAND  PINES  INN  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 
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'^HEX  he  opened  the  door,  and  grop- 
ing  unsteadily  out  into  the  alley, 
turned  homeward  to  his  dying  and 
abandoned  Jean. 

In  a  trance  he  stumbled  along  the 
slip|x*ry,  stone-paved  alleyways,  the 
Chinese  coolies  and  merchants,  children 
and  beggars,  making  way  for  him.  some 
eyeing  him  with  cjuizzical  amusement, 
and  some  with  doubtful  sympathy  as  he 
passed  by,  his  lips  moving  and  his  fin¬ 
gers  clutching  nervously  at  the  cross 
at  his  waist.  Dogs,  hucksters,  palan¬ 
quins,  everything  moved  aside  for  him, 
and  the  hawkers  ceased  their  cries,  and 
^^tilled  their  gongs  to  stare  curiously  or 
to  whiqxr  the  little  slanders  the  fat- 
faced  lamas  had  breathed  into  their 
ears. 

But  Pere  Bergson  heeded  them  not. 
All  that  he  knew  was  that  his  only 
source  of  help  was  geno,  and  Jean  was 
doomed.  Perhaps  even  now  he  was 
dead.  How  desolate  the  world  would 
seem  without  his  companionship.  Well, 
such  was  their  life — to  suffer,  to  die. 
What  happiness  had  he  ever  knowoi  save 
the  joy  of  strife  and  the  ecstasy  of  faith? 
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He  had  suffered  tortures  worse  than 
death;  he  had  known  such  mental  an¬ 
guish  that  only  his  faith  had  made  him 
strong  to  spurn  the  relief  of  suicide. 
But  now  in  his  silver  age  he  felt  that 
peace  was  due  him.  He  was  quite  will¬ 
ing  himself  to  die — bah,  that  was  noth¬ 
ing.  But  to  see  poor  Jean,  the  pure- 
hearted  young  Breton,  whose  fresh,  gen¬ 
tle  companionship  had  been  to  him  like 
spring  dawn  in  winter — to  see  him  and 
hear  him  tossing  and  moaning  and  cr\’- 
ing  piteously  in  his  delirium  of  suffer¬ 
ing;  to  see  him  in  agony,  and  know  he 
could  not  relieve  him,  ah,  truly,  that  was 
an  ordeal. 

Then  he  thought  of  Doctor  Tearing 
and  his  wife,  and  he  flung  out  his  hands 
and  talked  wildly  in  his  anger,  so  that 
the  throngs  of  coolies  laughed  aloud  and 
called  him  crazy. 

But  as  he  neared  his  com}X)und  he 
was  again  stern  and  self-f)ossessed ;  and 
the  members  of  his  flock,  whom  he  en¬ 
countered,  greeted  him  with  respect  and 
affection,  and  some  asked  for  the 
health  of  “Kuh  Tong  Wei,”  not  know¬ 
ing  he  was  on  his  death-l)ed.  But  Pere 
Bergson  simply  said,  “Pray  for  him,  my 
children,”  leaving  them  puzzled;  for 
they  were  of  no  use  in  the  sick-room. 

By  this  time  the  old  priest  was  recon¬ 
ciled;  if  God  willed  it  so,  then  so  lie  it. 
But  when  he  came  to  the  gate  of  the 
comjxiund,  he  hesitated,;  for  he  felt  that 
perhaps  he  would  never  come  out  again, 
unless  to  rest. 

.\s  he  paused  by  the  dcx)r  with  his 
head  lx)wed.  a  firm,  gentle  hand  was 
laid  on  his  sleeve,  and  a  quick  business¬ 
like  voice,  that  sounded  to  him  like  the 
voice  of  an  angel,  said,  “I  ha\e  come, 
after  all.  Father.”  .\nd  Mrs.  Fearing 
pushed  open  the  door  and  entered  the 
compound. 

1  Pere  Bergson  could  have  cried  out 
with  joy;  but  instead  he  blinked  at  her 
in  amazement;  he  could  hardly  under¬ 
stand  it.  He  looked  at  her  and  stam¬ 
mered  out  his  thanks.  Tears  came  into 
his  eyes;  and  he  took  her  hands  and 
j  thanked  her  in  the  name  of  God. 

I  She  said:  “It  is  nothing.  I  will  look 
at  him  and  prescrilje.  But  only  for  a 
moment.  Perhaps  it  is  useless,  after 

I  “God  bless  you,”  said  Pere  Bergson. 

The  rcx)m  was  dim  and  stifling,  and 
furnished  with  ascetic  simplicity; 

,  the  listless  punkah  moved  mysteriously 
I  back  and  forth  over  the  cot.  The  rojx' 

I  that  tugged  it  disap{ieared  through  a 
little  hole  in  the  wall,  and  the  faint 
I  rattle  of  a  teapot,  and  a  subdued  mur¬ 
mur  of  voices  outside  the  wall  served  to 
locate  the  punkah-coolie  and  his  guests. 

Inside  some  bottle-flies  droned  dis¬ 
mally  against  the  skin-taut  paper  ceil¬ 
ing,  giving  back  the  sound  like  a  drum- 
j  head.  The  room  was  almost  suffoca- 
j  tingly  hot,  and  stuffy  with  the  smell  of 
I  fever.  The  sun  blazed  unwinkingly  on 
the  slate  roof;  the  hot  pestilential 


breath  of  the  wall-girt  city  flowed  slug¬ 
gishly  through  the  little  window;  the 
sound  of  hawkers  shrilling  their  wares; 
idle  donkeys  braying  with  cracked 
throats;  boys  shouting  and  quarreling 
over  a  game  of  hop-scotch  in  a  near-by 
\  ard,  made  the  atmosphere  unbearably 
Chinese. 

But  the  sick  boy,  tossmg  and  moan- 
mg  on  his  cot,  babbled  of  Brittany. 

T>RITT.\XY:  The  apple-trees  in 
blossom;  cows  lowing  in  the  lush 
meadow;  and  the  brook  laughing  and 
humming  its  secret  longings  as  it  slipped 
into  the  river,  where  the  clouded  ships 
drifted  down  to  the  sea;  and  the  road 
that  wound  in  a  ribbon  over  the  velvet- 
green  hills,  and  far  away  beyond  the 
forest  to  markets  and  cities  and  ad¬ 
venture. 

In  his  delirium  he  babbled  with  joy, 
like  the  brook  where  it  whirled  and 
gurgled  through  the  mill-race.  He  ran 
down  in  the  meadows  and  chased  the 
cows,  he  hunted  butterflies  and  went 
down  the  long  road  again  to  the  school- 
house.  School-days,  holy-days,  har¬ 
vest-time,  and  market-days!  He  sang 
little  snatches  of  gay  chansons,  and  was 
happy  again — oh,  so  happy! 

But  then  the  school  bully,  Lwn, 
whom  they  called  “The  Wolf,”  came  up 
and  beat  him  and  knocked  him  down 
and  kicked  him  in  the  head.  .\nd  he 
moaned  and  cried  for  help;  but  the 
other  boys  came  up  and  also  beat  him 
unmercifully,  and  they  all  kicked  him  in 
the  head.  Finally  he  ran  away,  but  he 
blundered  among  Mother  la  Fontaine’s 
bee-hives,  and  the  bees  came  out  in 
swarms,  and  stung  and  stung  until  he 
seemed  burning  up  with  agony;  and  he 
would  have  cried  out  again,  but  they 
swarmed  down  his  throat,  and  stung 
him  there,  until  he  seemed  to  be  on  Are 
inside  and  outside. 

He  escajxd  to  the  cool  meadows,  only 
to  disco\  er  to  his  horror  that  the  great 
red  bull  had  got  loose;  and  it  chased 
him.  It  was  gloomy  in  the  valley,  and 
he  struggled  blindly,  through  the  tall 
grass  which  caught  at  his  legs,  and 
dragged  him  down  while  the  snorting 
monster  tx)re  down  through  the  dark¬ 
ness  u|X)n  him.  He  struggled  to  escape 
dntil  all  his  bones  ached;  he  screamed 
and  cried,  but  no  one  seemed  to  hear. 
— Far  up  the  hillside  the  setting 
sun  still  touched  with  light  the  little 
cottage,  where  Jean  could  see  his  father 
and  the  cure  and  the  postman  arguing 
on  politics  and  blowing  out  huge  clouds 
of  stifling  smoke  like — like  a  punkah. 
He  cried  out  to  them,  to  help  him,  but 
they  frowned  at  him  and  went  on  with 
their  quarrel.  Then  he  broke  into  the 
dry-eyed  sobs  of  despair,  and  the  clutch¬ 
ing  grasses  dragged  him  down,  and 
the  great  monster  loomed  above  him. 

Suddenly  new  hope  came  to  him. 

Up  on  the  hillside  a  vision  appeared, 
flying  rapidly  toward  him  with  out¬ 
stretched  arms,  all  the  love  of  heaven, 
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all  the  sorrow  of  earth  in  her  counte¬ 
nance;  and  the  sweetest  sound  came  to 
him,  like  a  triangle  tinkling  under 
water.  He  laughed.  He  shouted  with 
joy.  All  the  others  would  leave  him  to 
perish.  But  she — his  mother!  She  would 
come  to  him;  she  would  save  him!  He 
cared  nothing  for  the  monster  now. 

Mrs.  Fearing  paused  at  the  door  and 
explained  to  the  old  priest,  in  low,  busi¬ 
nesslike  tones,  that  she  could  only  re¬ 
main  for  a  few  seconds  and  that  her  ex¬ 
amination  must,  of  course,  be  merely 
cursory.  He  bowed  his  head,  thankful 
for  any  aid.  Then  she  opened  the  door 
and  stepped  briskly  in. 

“Fouf!”  she  exclaimed  as  the  first 
whiff  of  fetid  air  touched  her  nostrils. 
“This  is  terrible.”  Then  her  quick  pro¬ 
fessional  eye  found  the  patient.  One 
glimpse  at  the  fex'er-stretched  skin,  the 
cracked  lips,  and  the  great  eyes  con¬ 
firmed  Pere  Bergson’s  description.  She 
shuddered.  Typhus! 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Fearing  was  startled 
by  the  apj^arance  of  the  boy.  He  was 
sitting  upright,  looking  at  her  with  the 
clear,  lucid  eyes  of  a  child.  His  face 
brightened,  radiating  joy;  and  he  held 
out  his  arms  to  her  and"  cried  out  to  her 
in  a  voice  of  love: 

“Mother!  —Mother!” 

She  looked  at  him,  the  vibrant  cry 
thrilling  the  very  marrow  of  her  being; 
but  suddenly  a  doubt  assailed  her,  and 
she  flashed  a  quizzical  glance  at  Pere 
Bergson.  The  old  man’s  face  was 
tragic  with  sorrow. 

“It  is  the  delirium,”  he  murmured, 
and  she  unde’^stood.  •  She  turned  back 
to  the  boy.  The  light  of  hope  was  dying 
in  his  eyes;  his  arms  dropped  listlessly 
by  his  side;  and  his  head  sank  forward. 
He  breathed  piteously,  so  low  that  his 
•  voice  could  hardly  be  heard  in  the  sud¬ 
den  silence. 

“My  mother — save  me!  Save  nie!” 


It  was  too  much.  With  a  mother’s  I 
instinct,  Mrs.  Fearing  had  also  glimpsed 
the  vision.  For  a  moment  she  stood 
uncertain.  God  only  knows  what  con¬ 
flict  tore  her  woman’s  heart.  Then,  for¬ 
getting  everything  but  the  cry  of  the 
exiled  boy,  she  ran  forward  and  dropped 
on  her  knees  by  the  bedside  and  put  her 
arms  about  the  frightened  child.  And 
the  black  monster  stopped  in  its  tracks, 
and  looked  for  other  prey. 

tJ  .\LF  an  hour  later  the  punkah  was 
flapping  back  and  forth  like  the 
wings  of  a  swan;  the  floor  was  sprinkled 
with  xvater  and  the  room  was  cool; 
flowers  were  in  the  window  and  the  air 
poured  through  like  the  breath  of  a 
Breton  orchard;  and  the  only  sounds 
that  came  from  the  neighboring  yard 
were  the  laughter  of  children,  and  the 
soft  clucking  of  magpies. 

Mrs.  Fearing  saved  Jean  Couton’s 
life;  saved  it  at  the  price  of  unremitting 
vigilance  and  eternal  peril;  saved  it  for 
the  quiet  little  old  lady  wdth  all  the  love 
of  heaven  and  all  the  sorrow  of  earth  in 
her  eyes,  who  lived  in  the  embowered 
cottage,  on  the  sun-kissed  hill,  above 
the  lush  meadow  xvhere  the  murmuring 
brook  laughs  low  on  its  excursion  to  the 
sea.  Incidentally,  she  spared  old  Fere 
Be’-gson  the  crowning  sorrow  of  a  life  of 
suiTering  and  sacrifice;  and  won  his 
devotion  and  prayers  and  undying  re¬ 
spect.  And  she  bridged  the  tremendous 
abyss  of  dogmatic  prejudice,  so  that 
understanding  and  respect  and  good¬ 
will  could  pass  over. 

"Tssu,"  said  the  fat-faced  material¬ 
istic  lamas  disgustedly,  as  they  sipped 
tea  at  the  foot  of  their  clay  idols, 
“Religion  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 
.And  they  launched  into  theological  and 
metaphysical  discussions. 

But  if  it  wasn’t  the  purest  Religion, 
what  was  it? 


WINTER  SECRETS 

BY  KARLE  WILSON  BAKER 

/^OD  wrote  my  herrt  a  letter,  I  believe, 

.And  used  the  branches  of  the  naked  trees 
.Against  the  winter  sky,  for  characters. 

I  can  not  translate  into  mortal  words 
The  dainty  hieroglyphics  of  the  elm. 

The  oracles  in  oak,  the  willow’s  rhyme, 

Nor  any  of  the  lovely  dialects 
That  write  themselves  across  the  setting  sun. 
But,  like  some  tonsured  pedant  of  old  time 
Who  wooed  his  dimming  parchment  like  a  bride 
■And  pored  upon  it,  yearning,  day  and  night. 

So,  year  by  year,  I  take  my  lesson  up, 

.And  dream  out  little  meanings,  one  by  one. 

Writ  in  the  margin  of  God’s  manuscript. 


Lift  Corns  out 
with  Fingers 

A  few  drops  of  Freezone 
loosen  corns  or  calluses 
so  they  peel  off 


Apply  a  few  drops  of  Freezone  upon 
a  tender,  aching  corn  or  a  callus.  The 
soreness  stops  and  shortly  the  entire 
corn  or  callus  loosens  and  can  be  lifted 
off  without  a  twinge  of  pain. 

Freezone  removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the  toes  and 
hardened  calluses.  F’reezone  does  not 
irritate  the  surrounding  skin.  You  feel 
no  pain  when  applying  it  or  afterw'ard. 

Women!  Keep  a  tiny  bottle  of 
Freezone  on  your  dresser  and  never  let 
a  corn  ache  twice. 

Please  Try  Freezone 

Sttuj/l  bottlfs  can  be  had  at  any  drug 
store  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

The  Edward  Wesley  Co.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


MAKE  more  money 

You  C«M  Easily  Ear* 
Extra  Moacy  In  Yonr 
Spare  Time  ScUlns  the 

WOODSTOCK 

Typewriter 

TIm  W*rM’«  N*w  Laadw 

The  hendaome.  new.  trouble- 
free  machine  that  »»Ua  itaelf  and 
always  aatisflea.  Mvets  every  demand.  Suiiaevery 
purse.  Now  so  popular  that  petmle  are  aekiii,  for 
It  in  every  community— pfeatyo/ proepic/s. 

Owe  Om  YoerscU  •" A “i’’ 

II  —  money  be- 

sitieae  Hundreds  of  men  and 
women,  youns  and  old,  are  mak- 
iniT  eoov  money  sellinfr  Che  Wood- , 
stock.  Here's  a  sample  of  a  letter  | 
from  one  just  startiniT  with  no 
e»»erieace.  i 

B.  H.  SnmmsrIoC.  WsstsifOls,  Ohio. ' 
writoo:  '*Tho  mochiao  rosJir  •ello  it* 
self.  1  ha«o  sireody  pnltJ  foor  Wood* 
stock  TypownWrs  siid  I  tlowbc  if  it  bos 
takoo  os  inaay  bouTS  to  do  it.** _ ■ 

We  have  stacks  of  letters  like  this.  Vow  can  do  as 
well  or  better.  Be  the  fortanote  one  in  your  town 
to  make  ex^ra  money  by  having  this  latest  Great 
Seller.  Write  today  for  special  acency  terms  and 
time  payment  plan. 

Tystwrittr  Co.,  Dtjl*  P107,  Clileooo 
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FITTING  THE  UNFIT 


By  Edwin  F.  Bowers,  M.  D. 


Author  of  “Bathing  for  Health,”  “Alcohol — Its  Influence  on  Mind  and  Body,”  etc. 


1  BETWEEN  banks  of  humanity 
^  packed  roof-high,  they 
^  marched,  on  the  first  stage  of 
that  long  journey  across  the 
seas.  Somewhat  self-conscious  and 
awkward  they  were,  with  little  of  the 
spruce  alertness  of  the  trained  soldier 
about  them,  but  healthy  and  well  set-up 
and  sturdy.  They  were  the  chosen — 
those  pronounced  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally  fit  to  ser\’e  their  country  in 
its  perilous  hour,  and  the  sight  of  their 
young  xdgor  and  straightness  was  a  pro¬ 
found  reassurance  to  all  who  watched. 

But  what  of  those  re- 
iected?  What  proportion 
of  all  those  called  before  the 
E.xemption  Boards  do  they 
represent?  Why  were 
they  found  unfit?  And 
what  could  be  done  to  fit 
them  for  service — as  sol¬ 
diers,  or  as  healthy,  effi¬ 
cient  men? 

These  are  questions  for 
which,  as  yet,  no  adequate 
answers  have  been  pro¬ 
vided.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
many  months  before  the 
draft  statistics  are  finally  collated,  tab¬ 
ulated,  and  classified.  But  even  in  the 
results  so  far  as  known  there  are  points 
of  great  significance  to  this  countrv, 
and  it  is  not  too  soon  to  begin  action. 
For  the  figures  are  not  reassuring.  The 
only  outstanding  fact  is  that  the  total 
number  of  rejections  for  physical  un  fitness 
in  these  country-u'ide  e.vami nations  -tvW 
average  about  one  in  aery  Jour  men  e.x- 
amined. 

How  Unfit 

AS  TO  the  causes  for  rejection,  these 
vary  greatly,  according  to  the  dis¬ 
trict.  For  instance,  in  Exemption 
Board  Fifty-nine  of  Chicago,  in  which 
there  are  no  very  rich  nor  \  ery  poor — a 
txpical  “middle-class”  section— Dr.  Al¬ 
fred  S.  Burdick  found  that  out  of  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  men  examined 
two  hundred  and  forty-two,  or  slightlv 
less  than  thirty  per  cent.,  were  “un¬ 
fits.”  The  principal  causes  for  rejec¬ 
tion  were  defective  vision,  underweight, 
hernia,  and  heart-disease — in  the  order 
named.  It  is  significant  that  of  the 
fifty-two  men  (more  than  six  per  cent, 
of  the  total  examined)  found  to  have 
heart-disease,  hartllv  one  had  ever  sus¬ 
pected  that  he  had  an\'  trouble.  In¬ 
deed,  Doctor  Burdick  found  many  of 
these  serious  heart  lesions  in  athletic 
men  who  were  doing  vigorous  outdoor 
work  or  plac  ing  violent  games. 


In  the  First  Ward — the  “Bath- 
House  John”  and  “Hinky  Dink”  dis¬ 
tricts — most  of  the  rejections  for  physi¬ 
cal  inadequacy  were  due  to  occupa¬ 
tional  causes.  Here  were  conspicuous 
premature  old  age,  the  stiiTened  joints 
of  laliorers,  and  the  maimed  arms, 
burned  limbs,  and  missing  fingers  of 
those  cruelly  wounded  in  industry,  in 
the  battle  for  existence. 

The  Third  Ward  in  Chicago  ran  the 
First  a  close  second  in  respiect  to  the 
blackness  of  the  smudge  across  its  fair 
features.  Upward  of  ten  per  cent,  of 


these  slum  dwellers  were  found  to  be 
suffering  from  an  active  venereal  infec¬ 
tion,  while  hundreds  more  were  afflicted 
with  a  chronic  form  of  the  disease.  Al¬ 
coholism  also  was  very  common. 

Similar  conditions  existed  in  certain 
districts  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  inhabited 
largely  by  Slavs  and  Croat  laborers, 
and  in  other  industrial  sections.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  early  stages  of  the  draft  there 
were  scores  of  such  districts  where  sev¬ 
enteen  out  of  every  twenty  men  ex¬ 
amined  were  rejected  for  physical 
reasons. 

Dr. .  George  R.  Stuart,  serving  on 
Exemption  Board  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty,  New  York,  tells  me  that  his 
largest  number  of  rejects  was  for  her¬ 
nia — almost  fifty  j)er  cent,  of  those  ex¬ 
amined  disclosing  this  condition.  He 
found  malnutrition  and  conditions 
caused  by  improper  and  insufficient 
feeding  next  frequent.  Then  ocular 
deficiencies,  flat  feet,  and  goiter. 

.Approximately  eight  j^er  cent,  of 
those  examined  bv  him  suffered  from 
heart-disease — -a  very  high  ratio.  In 
nine  out  of  every  ten  of  these  heart 
patients  Doctor  Stuart  ascribed  the 
cause  as  either  alcohol  or  tobacco — or 
both. 

However,  to  understand  the  actu¬ 
al  status  of  those  finally  accepted  for 
service,  we  must  institute  a  compari¬ 
son  involving  several  factors.  First,  and 


most  important,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  standards  have  been  progres¬ 
sively  lowered. 

The  surgeon-general,  influenced  by 
the  high  percentage  of  rejections  among 
those  first  e.xamined  under  the  old 
standards,  finally  ordered  such  modifi¬ 
cations  of  these  requirements  that,  as 
one  of  the  e.xamining  physicians  told  me 
recently,  “any  condition  that  is  at  all 
correctal)le,  that  is  not  obviously  hope¬ 
less,  is  now  passed.” 

This  is  sensible  and  praiseworthy, 
good  for  the  service,  and  better  still  for 
the  men — and  is  exactly 
what  the  present  writer 
had  the  honor  to  suggest 
(in  the  June  issue  of 
Everybody’s)  as  the  prop¬ 
er  course  to  adopt  ia  cull¬ 
ing  over  the  man  crop. 

So  now,  tho.se  over¬ 
weight,  unless  actually 
obese  as  the  result  of  some 
organic  disease,  are  gener¬ 
ally  ‘j>assed.” 

The  flat-footed,  unless 
the  degree  of  prolapse  of 
the  arch  and  the  obvious 
flaccidity  of  the  musculature  shows 
them  to  be  hopeless  for  the  immediate 
future,  are  now  quite  frequently  ac¬ 
cepted.  Stomach  conditions  are  hardly 
considered  at  all,  as  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  disorders  of  digestion  are  caused  by 
dietetic  crimes  which  the  owners  of  the 
stomach  will  have  little  opjx)rtunity  to 
repeat  in  the  .Army  or  the  Na\y. 

Letting  Down  the  Bars 

F  THE  nerves  of  the  recruit  are  “shot 
to  pieces,”  unless  the  sh(X)ting  has 
been  done  with  a  narcotic,  the  drafted 
man  is  now  usually  accepted.  The  .Army 
surgeons  are  recognizing  that  open  air, 
regular  habits  of  living  and  a  normal 
reaction  to  mass  psychology  will  remedy 
these  troubles.  If  alcoholism  has  been 
a  predisposing  factor  in  shredding  the 
nerves,  the  doctors  figure  grimly  that, 
in  the  Naxy  anyhow,  it  will  be  a  pretty 
difficult  matter  to  continue  the  cause. 

In  the  matter  of  teeth  the  old  order 
changeth  also.  For  now  a  recruit,  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  other  respects,  who  lacks  the 
requisite  number  of  sound  weaixrns  of 
rrastjcation,  is  gi\  en  a  chance  to  have 
these  artificially  replaced  or  to  have  the 
damaged  ones  repaired.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  of  one  thousand  men  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  editor  of  the  Alichigan 
State  Medical  Journal  one  out  of  every 
six  had  teeth  that  disqualified  him. 
One  out  of  every  four  of  these  presented 
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There  never  was  a  time  when  the  quality  of  paint  was  so  important 
as  now.  Prices  are  high;  painters*  wages  are  high,  yet  painting  cannot 
be  put  off  without  serious  damage  to  property.  Hence  the  importance 
of  getting  paint  that  protects  and  endures  for  the  longest  possible  time. 


New  Jersey 

zinc 

in  paint 


adds  nothing  to  its  cost  but  it  adds  much 
to  its  durability.  This  has  been  proved 
conclusively  by  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  tests.  That  is  why  the  paint  on 
all  our  warships  and  lighthouses  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  zinc.  That  is  why 
manufacturers  of  prepared  paints  use 
zinc  in  their  best  paints.  That  is  why 
competent  painters  use  zinc  when  they 
mix  their  own  paints.  That  is  why  every 
property  owner  should  see  that  his  paint 


contains  enough  zinc  to  give  him  his 
money’s  worth  in  protection  and  dur¬ 
ability. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a  list  of  pre¬ 
pared  zinc  paints  and  also  a  list  of  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  grind  zinc  and  lead 
together  in  oil,  such  as  painters  use  to 
get  a  good  zinc  mixture. 

Send  for  our  booklet  “Zinc  in  Paint.” 
It  tells  a  lot  of  things  you  ought  to  know 
about  paint. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY,  55  JTa// New  York 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

Branch:  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co.,  1111  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 
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Adiusted 

17  Jewel  Elgin 


This  New  Thin 
Model  17  Jewel 
Elgin  is  abaolntely 
supreme  where  Re¬ 
liability  is  a  factor. 
Doable  sunk  dial  — 
Double  Roller  Escaiie- 
ment— Double  strata  26 
yearGoIdCase.  It’s  just 
the  watch  you  want. 

Send  ^  Money  50 

EASY  CREDIT  TERMS  AS  LOW  AS  I  -A- 

JoBt  Bend  yoor  name  and  addresa  MORTI 

for  thiB  New  Elgin  withoar Special  , 

$6 Gold  Chain  trees  and  our  bedrock  eonfidential 
price  will  sorprise  and  delight  yoa  unmensely. 

Sent  on  ApprovaS 

We  Bend  thia  Watch  and^  Chain  complete  on  9our 
own  approval— also  our  160  page  Cstsfogm 

showing  all  kindB  of  Watches.  Diamonds,  etc.,  all 
on  sminnffly  easy  terms.  00nd  yOitF  nsntd 
mmd  adarmmm  todmy» 

Tlie  HoM«  That  Selle  tBf  Ctglii  Wrntohm  Thaa 
Anv  OttiBf  Flna  la  the  WerM. 

HARRIS~GOAR  CO.  kanVXsc^ity.mo. 

WE  DO  AS  WE  ADVERTISE 


Save  Magazine  Money 

J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett  Magazine  Agency  ! 

is  the  largest  in  -the  world,  furni.shes  any  magazine  I 
or  newspaper,  at  amazingly  low  prices, 
and  gives  (|uick.  accurate,  reliable  service.  (*iir 
'IQ'fC  r^«atsa1#hra  listing  more  than  3,000 
J.9J.O  A^dldlivy  periodicals  andclub 
oilers,  is  a  money-saving  revelation.  Send  us  i 
your  name  and  address  on  post  card  today  and  got  i 
this  big  catalog  tree.  Do  it  now.  | 

Agents  Wanted  ! 

J.  1\1.  Hanson-Bennett  Magazine  Agency 

106  Brooks  Bldg.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  lawyer  and  bis  iiuc* 
cess  awaits  you .  L^sslly  train^ 
r  men  win  hish  positions  in  bua- 
r  inese  and  public  life.  Greater 
'  ^portunities  now  than  ever 
before.  Be  independent— be  • 
leader.  Lawyers  earn 
S3vOOO  to  SlOpOOO  Annually 
iraide  you  step  b.v  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
dunnir  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  to  pass  bar  ex* 
amination  in  any  state.  Money  refunded  accordiow 
to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if  allied.  Decree 
of  LL.  B.  conrerred.  Thousands  of  successful  stu* 
,  „  dents  enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terms,  Bi*  Law 

Librmry  aod  modern  courne  in  Public  Speaking  free  if  you  enroll 
now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page  **Law  Guid^'  and  '^Evidence'* 
books  free.  Send  for  them— now. 

LaSalle  extension  Univarslty»  Dapt.i243-FCNcaco 


DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  DRAW? 

Cartoonists  are  well  paid 

We  will  not  icive  you  any  grand  prize 
if  you  answer  this  ad.  Nor  wiR  we 
clum  to  make  you  rich  in  a  week.  But 
if  you  are  anxious  to  develop  your 
talent  with  a  successful  cartoonist, 
so  you  can  make  money,  send  a  c<^y 
of  this  picture,  with  6c  in  btampa  for 
p<»rtfulio  of  cartoons  and  sample  leasoo 
.  plate,  and  let  us  explain. 
f  The  W.  L.  Evaitt  School  ol  CartooniDg 
833  Leader  Bldg.  Cleveland,  O. 


Ridpath’s 

History  THE  World 
AT  A  BARGAIN 


We  will  name  our  special  low  price  and  easy  terms 
only  in  direct  letters  to  tho-^e  mullln'ins  the  Coupon 
iH'iow.  Tear  off  Coupon,  write  name  end  address 
plainly,  and  mail  now  before  you  forget  it.  The 
32  Fm*  Samiile  Paws  will  j?ive  you  some  idea  o?  ttje 
t^i’.lendid  illustratimis  and  wonderftdiy  iMnuitiful  ^tyle 
in  which  the  worK  is  written.  Mail  the  Coupon. 


FREE  COUPON 


a  history  of  cerx  ical  adenitis,  tonsillar 
infection,  or  heart  lesion,  with  more  or 
less  joint  involvement  and  “rheuma¬ 
tism.” 

With  the  “underheight”  recruits 
the^'e  have  also  been  some  very  lenient 
rulings.  Hundreds  of  men  have  been 
passed  who  are  just  on  the  border-land 
of  the  minimum  height  of  five  feet  one 
inch — which  one  must  admit  is  not  a 
very  imposing  height.  But  what  these 
recruits  lack  in  tallness  they  may  make 
up  in  toughness.  And  a  short,  tough 
man  is  infinitely  better  than  a  tall,  soft 
one — for  military  purjioses,  anyhow. 

Two  Other  Bars  to  Lower 

ITH  “underweight”  thereisalsoa 
tendency  to  be  extremely  liberal. 
The  most  promising  of  these  cases  are 
frequently  set  aside  for  a  week  or  two 
and  instructed  how  to  eat,  drink,  work 
and  sleep,  in  order  to  come  up  to  the 
weight  requirements.  .\nd  where  there 
is  co-operation  between  the  man  and 
the  Board,  and  where  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  permit,  many  of  these 
recruits  more  than  “make  good”  on  the 
minimum  weight  requirements. 

The  present  regulations  also  au¬ 
thorize  the  rejection  of  the  majority 
of  those  found  suffering  from  goiter — 
either  the  simple  or  the  exophthalmic 


of  cigarets.  The  toxic  poisons  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  combustion  of  tobacco 
and  wrappers  are  the  things  responsible 
for  much  of  these  heart  delincjuencies  m 
our  recruits. 

Many  simple  surgical  conditions  and 
some  of  the  minor  chronic  ailments  have 
also  been  passed  from  the  “rejected” 
to  the  “tentatively  accepted”  columns. 
These  cases  will  scr\e  a  probationarx’ 
period  in  the  training-camps,  prcjiara- 
tory  to  undergoing  a  final  inspection  by 
the  .Army  surgeon.  This  promi>es  to  be 
much  more  rigid  than  the  entrance  ex¬ 
aminations,  as  it  is  the  purpose  in  this 
“round  up”  to  xxeed  out  of  the  service 
all  those  xvhose  physical  and  mental 
condition  xvill  not  assure  their  ability 
to  xvithstand  intensive  training. 

Indeed,  at  Camp  Upton  it  has  been 
found  that  approximately  fifty  men  of 
each  thousand  sent  to  the  training-camp 
are  unfits.  This  is  a  slightly  higher  ratio 
than  among  the  first  contingent,  xvho 
passed  the  more  rigid  examination  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  earlier  draft  require¬ 
ments. 

In  dealing  xvith  drafted  men  afflicted 
xvith  anemia  or  debility — conditions 
which  heretofore  haxe  been  rather 
rigidly  scrutinized — much  is  noxv  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  examining  physi¬ 
cians.  It  is  admitted  that  each  of  these 


The  total  number  of  rejections  for  physical  fitness  in 
the  draft  examinations  will  average  about  one  in  four. 


xariety — on  the  grounds  that  it  is  in¬ 
curable  and  that  the  patiefit’s  nervous 
system  xvill  remain  unstable  and  his 
heart  untrustxxorthy.  Hoxxever.  mod¬ 
ern  science  has  had  considerable  success 
in  the  treatment  of  goiter,  and  its  meth¬ 
ods,  if  applied,  might  cut  doxvn  these 
rejections  to  a  large  degree. 

Also,  a  more  liberal  interpretation  of 
xvhat  constitutes  an  ocular  defect  might 
j  be  beneficial  alike  to  Goxernment  and 
‘  citizen.  For  thousands  of  young  men, 
otherwise  sound,  are  noxv  rejected  be¬ 
cause,  according  to  regulations,  their 
i  spectacles  and  the  defect  behind  them 
1  forbid  their  acceptance.  Noxv.  xvhile 
[  these  men  may  not  b'e  fitted  for  the 
!  firing-line,  there  should  be  plenty  of 
places  for  them  i,n  the  medical  de]  arl- 
ment,  or  in  the  commissary  or  clerical 
departments,  xvhere  the  steaming,  or 
exen  the  breaking  of  their  spectacles, 
j  xvould  be  more  an  inconx  enience  than  a 
I  calamity. 

j  In  dealing  xvith  “heart  disease"  or 
heart  irregularities,  it  is  understood 
that  but  a  x  cry  small  i)ercentage  of  men 
from  txventy-one  to  thirty-one  hax  e  or¬ 
ganic  lesions,  for  rajiid  irregular  heart, 
palpitation,  and  general  lack  of  tone  in 
the  heart  muscle,  in  men  of  this  age,  are 
almost  invariably  traced  to  the  exces- 
I  sive  use  of  tobacco,  usually  in  the  form 


cases  is  a  problem  unto  itself,  and  has  to 
be  handled  accordingly.  .Some  may  be 
xaslly  benefited  by  the  life  they  xvill 
lead  for  the  next  year  or  txvo.  xvhile 
others,  presenting  identical  symptoms, 
but  xvith  an  entirely  different  cause  for 
their  condition,  may  require  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  treatment.  Instead  of  arduous 
m.ilitary  duties,  gruelling  exercise,  and 
.\rmy  food,  they  might  retiuire  rest  in 
bed,  massage  or  passive  m.otion,  forced 
feeding  at  frequent  interxals,  or  tonics 
to  stimulate  the  metabolism  of  food 
into  blood  and  tissue. 

Where  We  Actually  Stand 
UT  the  fact  that  xxe  have  entirely 
and  intelligently  remodeled  our  re¬ 
quirements  of  men  enlisted  for  militarx’ 
and  naxal  service  does  not  alter  the 
actual  physical  status  of  the  .\merican 
youth.  On  the  contrary,  it  merely 
emphasizes  his  delinriuency,  and  at- 
tenqits  to  make  the  material  fit  the 
needs.  For  before  the  United  States 
entered  the  lear  these  one-in-four  per¬ 
centages  'were  pratically  reversed.  The 
Surgeon-General  of  the  Xaxy.  for  in¬ 
stance.  in  his  keiKirt  for  iqi6.  shoxved 
that  cf  one  hundred  and  six  thousand, 
three  hundred  and  ninety-txvo  appli¬ 
cants,  seventy  per  cent,  xverc  rejected; 
and  no  men  were  considered  for  this 
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service  who  were  more  than  thirty 
years  of  age. 

Of  the  boys  who  came  to  Annapolis 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  six¬ 
teen  were  examined  for  admission  be¬ 
tween  1Q14  and  iQib.  Out  of  these, 
presumably  the  flower  of  our  young 
manhood,  only  thirty  per  cent,  were 
deemed  physically  tit  to  be  enrolled  as 
probable  future  officers  in  the  United 
States  Navy. 

During  the  month  of  March  for  the 
present  year,  hundreds  of  young  men 
came,  before  the  recruiting  officers  for 
examination.  Of  these  but  thirty-two 
per  cent,  ran  the  gantlet  of  the  stetho¬ 
scope,  the  measuring- ta^ie,  and  the  in¬ 
struments  of  precision  designed  to  test 
their  efficiency’.  The  other  sixty-eight 
per  cent,  were  found  physically  unfit  for 
service. 


ness,  debauchery,  soddenness,  and  hope-  , 
lessness,  that  envelops  it  all  like  a  ' 
murky  pall.” 

Then  there  are  the  stunting,  brain-  ; 
dwarfing  influences  of  child-lalwr  and  ; 
of  the  labor  of  women  who  are  with  j 
child — working  long  hours  in  factories 
or  shops,  when  they  should  be  carefully 
nurtured  at  home — of  the  blight  of 
drunkenness,  of  degeneracy,  of  nar¬ 
cotism. 

These  are  the  factors — and  they  are 
nation-wide  and  terribly  common — that 
no  recruiting  officer  can  combat  but 
must,  nevertheless,  reckon  with  And 
thev  lie  beyond  the  power  of  any  phy¬ 
sician,  of  any  recruiting  officer,  to 
correct. 

They  are,  or  should  be,  the  concern 
of  the  Government.  They  should  con¬ 
stitute  the  most  imix»rtant  problem 


Universal  military  service,  with  its  vigorous  system  of  phys¬ 
ical  education  would  go  far  toward  preventing  unfitness. 


General  Leonard  Wood  and  other 
Army  officers  predicted  for  the  draft 
now  in  progress  that  if  strict  exam¬ 
ination  standards  were  maintained, 
less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  men  would 
be  found  available.  This  prognosti¬ 
cation  has  come  true — and  some  to 
spare. 

Indeed,  one  Brooklyn  E.\emption 
Board,  early  in  the  draft,  examined  six 
hundred  men  without  being  able  to 
secure  its  quota  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-one,  and  were  forced  to  send 
out  calls  for  an  additional  twelve 
hundred  men.  .Another,  during  an 
entire  day’s  grind  of  the  grist,  got  only 
one  man  out  of  one  hundred  and  four 
examined. 

Of  course,  these  are  e.xceptional  in¬ 
stances,  but,  as  the  physician  chairman 
of  one  of  the  boards  examining  drafted 
men  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  said: 
“My  six  hundred  and  fifty  rejections 
out  of  a  total  of  fifteen  hundred  ex¬ 
amined  simply  reflects  the  condition  of 
iwverty  in  my  district.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  forty  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  on 
the  East  Side  are  unfit  for  military  duty 
because  of  lack  of  proper  nourishment 
and  the  lack  of  clinics  to  minister  to  their 
physical  needs.” 

To  which  I  would  add,  “.And  to  the 
horrible  overcrowding  in  reeking,  filthy 
tenements,  per])etual  oxygen  starva¬ 
tion  resulting  therefrom;  the  lack  of  the 
common  necessities  for  decency  and 
cleanliness;  ignorance  of  food  values, 
together  with  a  capacity  for  insulting 
and  maltreating  food  in  its  preparation 
that  would  bring  blushes  to  the  cheeks 
of  most  European  housewives;  to  the 
long,  grinding  hours  of  toil  and  the  short 
hectic  hours  of  vice;  the  inadequate 
wage,  the  inescapable  urge  to  tempta¬ 
tion;  the  chronic  suggestion  of  drunken- 


with  which  we  must  deal — the  conser¬ 
vation  of  the  man,  woman,  and  child 
jwwer  of  the  country. 

We  must,  as  a  nation,  realize  that 
to  prevent  is  easier  than  to  cure — and 
govern  ourselves  accordingly.  It  is 
right  that  the  youth  should,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  cheerfully  make  the  supreme  i 
sacrifice  to  preserve  his  countrv^  but 
it  is  equally  right  that  the  country 
should  make  some  effort  to  preserve 
its  youth. 

A  Step  Toward  Fitness 

AF.AIR  beginning  in  this  direction 
will  be  made  if  the  “Military 
Reclamation  Bill”  recently  introduced 
in  Congress  by  Senator  Pomerene,  of 
Ohio,  is  passed. 

This- measure,  which  is  a  crystalliza¬ 
tion  of  the  man-saving  idea  of  Dr.  John 
H.  Quayle,  of  Cleveland,  contemplated 
taking  all  men  rejected  for  physical  de¬ 
ficiency  and  putting  them  under  the 
care  of  volunteer  physicians  and  den¬ 
tists,  who  will  contribute  their  services 
toward  the  physical*  reclamation  of 
these  rejected  men.  They  would  then 
lie  placed  in  camps,  and  get  the  benefit 
of  outdoor  life,  simple  diet,  and  whole¬ 
some  surroundings.  Calisthenics  and 
such  military  training  as  their  medical 
advisers  would  direct  would  also  assist 
them  to  advance  the  time  when  they 
would  be  fit  for  full  drill  requirements 
and  military  service. 

Doctor  Quayle  is  confident  that  fully 
ninety  per  cent,  of  rejects  could,  under 
this  system  of  training,  be  reclaimed  to 
physical  efficiency. 

But  a  still  better  plan  would  be  to  put 
our  youth  into  a  condition  which  would 
largely  prevent  the  development  of 
causes  for  rejection  or  the  need  for 
physical  reclamation,  as  Everybody's 
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statement  of  the  ownership,  manairement, 
circulation,  etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of 
t’oiiKress  of  August  24.  1912,  of  Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine,  published  montlily  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  Oct.  1,  1917.  State 
of  New  York,  County  of  New  Y’ork.  Be¬ 
fore  me.  a  No^iry  Public  in  and  for  tlie 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  persoiuilly 
api>earod  James  F.  Birmingham,  who, 
liaving  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  tliat  he  is  the  Business 
Manager  of  Everybody’s  Magazine,  and 
tliat  the  following  is.  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  lR?lief,  a  true  statement 
of  (he  ownersliip,  management  (and  if  a 
daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  sho^vn 
in  the  alx>ve  caption,  required  by  the  Act 
of  Augiwt  ‘J4.  1912,  embodied  in  section 
44.‘1,  Postal  Laws  and  Kegulations,  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  tliis  form,  to  wit:  1.  That 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  puldislier, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
nuinagers  are:  Publish^,  The  Ridgway 
Company,  a  coriioration.  Spring  and  Mac- 
dougal  Streets,  New  York.  Editor,  How¬ 
ard  D.  Wheei.er,  223  Spring  Street,  New 
York.  Managing  Editor,  Howard  D. 
Wheeler,  223  Spring  Street,  New  Y’ork. 
Business  Manager,  James  F.  Birmingham. 

223  Spring  Street,  New  York.  2.  Tint 
the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses 
of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation, 
give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stock  liolders  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent,  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock. ) 
Owner:  The  Ridgway  Co.mpany.  a  cor¬ 
poration.  Spring  and  Macdougal  Streets, 
New  Y’ork  City.  Stockholders:  'The  Fed¬ 
eral  Publishing  Company,  a  corporation, 

15  Excliange  Place.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
The  Butterick  Company,  a  corixiration, 

223  Spring  Street,  New  Y’ork  City. 
George  U.  Black,  812  Lincoln  Avenue, 
Mendota.  lUiiiois.  Emily  Josephine 
Donner.  I*.  O.  Box  3036,  New  Y’ork  (dty, 

N.  Y.  W  11.  Gelhiienen.  100  William 
.Street,  New  Y’ork  City.  N.  Y'.  Clara  E. 
Ki.hoe.  2534  Crestoii  Avenue.  New  Y’ork 
C'ity,  N.  Y’.  H.  F.  Morse.  3  West  4Gth 
Street,  New  Y'ork  City,  N.  Y’.  Laura  J. 
O'Locghli.n,  150  Ridge  Stri'et,  Glens  Falls. 

N.  Y.  Mrs.  Aretiiusa  I'ond,  955  West 
End  Avenue.  New  Y’ork  City.  N.  Y’. 
Erman  j.  Ridgway,  Butterick  Building. 

I  New  Y’ork  City.  Augustcs  V’an  Wyck. 
j  l-*9  Broadway,  New  York  City.  R.  A. 

I  Van  Wyck,  149  Broadway.  New  Y’ork 
City.  G.  W.  Wilder,  Butterick  Building, 

I  New  York  City.  N.  Y’.  Ben  F.  Wilder. 
j  Butterick  Building,  New  Y’ork  City.  N. 
i  Y.  Marie  A.  Wilder,  Butterick  Build- 
I  Ing,  New  Y’ork  City,  N.  V,  3.  That  the 
j  known  bondholders,  murtgagt es.  and  other 
I  security  hotdert  owning  or  holding  1  per 
1  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  ot  bonds,  mort- 
I  gages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are 
j  none,  so  state.)  The  Butterick  Pub- 
I  LisHiNG  CoMi  ANY.  Spring  and  Macdougal 
Streets.  New  Y’ork,  N.  Y’.  John  O'Hara 
CosGRAVE,  12.S  West  59th  Street.  New 
Y’ork  City.  Mrs.  J.  O.  Hardy.  Tecum- 
seh,  Micliigan.  Martha  Lewis.  Wester¬ 
ville.  Ohio.  Gertrude  C.  Wilder,  But¬ 
terick  Building.  New'  Y’ork.  N.  Y’.  R.  W 
Poor.  5th  Avciiue  and  2;{rd  Street.  New 
Y’ork.  N.  Y’.  tiEOROE  W.  Wilder.  But¬ 
terick  Building.  New  Y’ork  City.  4.  That 
the  two  imragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  namis  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
si'curity  liolders.  if  any,  contain  not  only 
tile  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holdei's 
as  they  appear  u|>on  the  iKioks  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
'  stockholder  or  security  holder  ap|)ears 
u|K>n  the  tiooks  of  the  company  as  trustee 
or  in  any  other  llduciar''  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corpor;ition  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given:  also  that  the 
said  two  panagraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and 
tielief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con-  , 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
siHJUrlty  holders  who  do  not  apiiear  U(M>n 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustet«,  hold  i 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  ottier 
>  than  that  of  a  Ixina  fide  owner:  and  lliis 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  Ijelieve  that  any 
other  person.  associ'«ion.  or  corporition 
h.as  any  interest  di.  -c  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock.  Ixmds.  or  other  securities  than 
as  so  stated  b.v  him.  5.  'Fhat  the  average 
numIxT  of  coiiii-s  of  each  issue  of  this  pub¬ 
lication  sold  or  distributer!. ’through  the 
mails  or  otherwrise,  to  paid  subscribers 
during  the  six  months  prtxreding  the  date 
shown  above  is.  ('riiis  information  is  re- 
I  q^red  from  daily  publications  only  )  J. 

F.  Birmingham.  BiLsinr^s  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
I  28th  day  of  September.  1917.  James  B. 

I  Sheehan,  Notary  Public.  {My  com¬ 
mission  expires  March  30,  1918.) 


has  consistently  advocated.  Universal 
militarv’  service,  with  its  vigorous 
system  of  physical  education  and  its 
rigid  methcKls  of  health  culture,  would 
accomplish  this  as  nothing  else  in 
the  world  would  do. 

There  are  bright  spots,  however,  in 
the  recent  inquiry  of  the  recruiting  ser¬ 
geant.  A  friend  of  mine,  an  Italian 
consul  (and  this  observation  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  Judge  Frederic  A.  Bartlett, 
Chairman  of  an  E.xemption  Board  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  where  there  are 
many  Italian  laborers), told  me  that  of 
si.xteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  men 
whom  he  had  examined  but  seven  or 
eight  per  cent,  were  found  unfit  to  fight 
for  Italia  Irredenta.  And  all  of  these 
men  underwent  a  phy¬ 
sical  examination 
much  more  rigid  than 
ours.  These  recruits 
were  laborers,  store¬ 
keepers,  workers  in 
various  industries — in 
fact,  representative 
Italian  immigrants. 

But  they  were  clean, 
sober  and  industrious, 
and  they  had  not  lived 
here  long  enough  to 
get  tenementitis. 

But  most  significant 
and  instructive  of  all, 
they  knew  the  value 
of  good  wholesome 
food,  and  most  of  them 
even  l.new  how  to 
cook  it.  Instead  of 
living  out  of  tin  cans  and  paper  bags 
and  on  snacks  of  stuff  picked  up  at  the 
delicatessen  store  they  ate  spaghetti — a 
pound  of  which  yields  one  thousand 
and  sixty-four  units  of  energy  as  against 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  units  in  sirloin 
steak — and  costs  only  one-quarter  as 
much.  (Commissary  Department,  en¬ 
gaged  in  accumulating  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  supply  of  stomach-irritating,  gas- 
producing  Ixjans,  please  take  notice.) 

Also  they  consume  large  quantities  of 
olive-oil — a  liver  stimulant  and  bile- 
softener  extraordinarv  —  instead  of 
grease  and  lard  and  heaven  only  knows 
what  other  fatty  gastric  affronts.  .\nd 
even  the  poorest  (If  them  have  some  sort 
of  a  salacl — once  a  day. 

Our  country  people,  those  who  live 
remote  from  cities,  do  not  eat  as  well,  as 
rationally  and  as  hvgienicallv  as  do 
these  Italians.  The  Recruiting  Board, 
so  far  as  statistics  are  no’At  available, 
confirms  this  in  the  percentage  of  re¬ 
jections  in  countrv  districts,  which 
average  quite  up,  or  dowm,  to  the  urban 


mark.  Nevertheless,  the  farmer  has 
the  most  natural  and  healthful  (xcupa- 
tion  in  the  world — if  he  would  only  live 
hygienically  when  he  isn’t  working  at  it. 

The  “Back  to  the  Soil’’  movement 
begun  last  summer,  however,  among 
our  suburban  and  even  urban  popula¬ 
tions,  in  cultivating  garden  patches  for 
home  consumption,  is  a  tremendous 
step  in  the  direction  of  diet  normaliza¬ 
tion,  tending  to  make  vegetables  cheap¬ 
er  and  more  popular. 

Recent  draft  examinations  havr 
demonstrated  another  thing,  which 
next  to  social  and  economic  causes,  h 
the  most  crucial  factor  in  producing 
American  deficiency.  This  is  that  we, 
as  a  nation,  are  under-exercised,  or  one 
sidedly  exercised. 
The  preponderating 
number  of  our  young 
gladiators  prefer  to 
take  their  exercise 
perched— round- 
shouldered  andcigaret 
provided— near  the 
sidelines,  or  up  in  the 
bleachers,  and  watch 
some  one  sweat  who  is 
paid  for  sweating. 

Indeed,  the  reason 
the  Germans  have 
J)  r  o  V  e  d  themselves 
such  formidable  an¬ 
tagonists  suggests 
itself  from  this  fact. 
Beaten  to  a  standstill 
by  Napoleon  in  1812, 
tl'.e  Germans,  under 
the  inspiration  of  Father  John,  a  priest 
of  great  insight  and  foresight,  brought 
their  youth  together,  established  g\’m- 
nastic  s(Kieties,  formed  country  outing 
and  recreation  clubs,  and  cultivated  as¬ 
siduously,  by  contests  and  emulation, 
the  j)hysical  development  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  people.  The  result  is  that  Ger¬ 
many  has  to-day  two  million  men  in 
arms  who  are  past  or  present  memljers 
of  the  great  German  gymnastic  societies. 

So  if  we  are  to  regenerate  America 
physically,  we  must  cultivate  the  Turn- 
Verein  spirit  in  our  sch(H)ls,  colleges, 
and  gY’mnasiums,  on  [)laygrounds  and 
athletic  fields.  Our  youth  must  be 
trained  from  the  nursery  and  not  from 
the  tailor  shop  or  the  cotton  factory. 
The  forty-six  per  cent,  of  our  b(xly 
structure  which  consists  of  muscle  fibers 
must  be  given  a  job  and  put  to  work, 
and  they  must  be  provided  with  an 
environment  fit  to  work  in.  Then  and 
only  then  shall  we  have  a  potential  mil¬ 
itary  establishment  which  will  command 
the  resjYect  of  the  entire  world. 


A  CORRECTION 

In  the  June  number  of  ElTRYBODT'S  we  published  an  article  about  Monsieur  Panchard, 
the  eiehtcen-thousand-dollar  chef  who  offered  his  services  to  the  United  States  Government.  This 
article  erroneously  stated  that  Monsieur  Panchard  was  at  one  time  chef  at  the  Grand  Hotel  tn 
Monte  Carlo  and  later  chef  at  the  St.  Regis  Hotel  in  New  York.  Monsieur  Emile  Badly  was 
the  chef  in  charge  at  both  of  these  hotels  at  the  time  mentioned,  while  Monsiair  Panchard  was 
employed  under  him  as  departmental  chef  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  sous<hef  at  the  St.  Regis. 
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A  ZEPPELIN  RAID 

%  JEANETTE  G.  SICKEL 

cAn  informal  account  by  an  American  woman  resident  of  an  East  Side  London  Settlement 

I 

IN  AUGUST  I  really  sa-w  a  Zeppelin  Once  it  ducked  and  we  thought  it  i 
raid.  was  struck — but,  soon  recovering,  it 

It  was  in  the  evening.  glided  away.  And  as  it  went  the 

We,  a  houseful  of  women,  had  been  lighted  bombs  fell  from  it,  landing  on 
made  a  little  uncomfortable  by  the  the  earth  a  few  seconds  later  and 
policeman,  who  advised  Ellen,  the  bursting  with  a  dull,  muffled  roar — ! 
housekeejier,  out  with  the  two  dogs,  very  different  from  the  explosive  sounds  | 
not  to  wander  far,  as  the  “Zeps’’  were  of  the  airguns.  Soon  it  disappeared 
on  the  way.  A  glance  at  the  railroad  from  sight  and  was  lost  in  the  light 
station  wrapped  in  utter  darkness  con-  clouds  that  flecked  the  sky,  clouds  that 
finned  the  warning.  may  have  been  smoke  purposely 

At  9:30  a  sound  burst  which  shook  emitted  from  the  Zeppelin, 
the  hou.se  and  made  every  window  rat-  Then  all  was  silence,  and  w'e  began  i 
tie  violently.  With  one  accord  we  rose,  to  realize  that  a  strange  and  horrible 
and  turned  off  the  lights.  Nearer  and  disaster  had  been  visited  upon  London, 
nearer  came  the  cannonading — faster,  once  more  in  the  night. 

Then  an  inspiration  struck  one  of  I  wish  I  could  give  you  some  idea 
our  group  as  we  stood  huddled  in  the  of  the  havoc  and  ruin  and  loss  of  life 
hall,  listening  to  the  artillery  above —  which  has  followed  this  raid,  and  the 
“Let’s  see  the  Zeppelins  before  we’re  terror  which  has  entered  into  the 
smashed!”  It  was  instantly  conta-  hearts  of  many  of  these  simple  folk 
pous,  this  idea,  and  we  leaped  up-stairs  down  here.  In  many  cases  the  calm- 
in  utter  darkness,  flew  to  the  west  win-  ness  and  control  have  been  remarkable,  j 
dow  and  then  stood  still  and  gasped!  but  with  the  old,  the  helpless,  the  ill. 
The  great  monster  of  the  air  was  and  the  little  children  it  has  been  a 
plainly  visible,  and  held  us  awestruck  terrible  ordeal.  Shattered  nerv'es,  cases 
with  its  awful  beauty.  Nearer  and  of  pneumonia,  premature  births,  follow 
nearer  it  sailed,  changing  its  course  in  the  wake  of  the  raids, 
eveiy  second  as  the  airguns  sent  up  One  little  girl  in  the  playground,  in 
showers  of  glowing  shrapnel — some-  great  excitement,  burst  out:  “Oh,  lady, 
times  near  it,  sometimes  far  away —  guess  what  God  did  last  night?” 
but  never  striking.  Like  a  great,  long,  “Who?”  said  I,  not  quite  taking  in 
golden  bar,  glistening  in  the  full  rays  that  she  meant  the  Almighty.  “God, 
of  the  searchlight,  it  glided  along,  God!”  she  shrieked.  “  ’E  sent  us  a 
apparently  right  toward  us.  Then  baby — came  down  with  the  Zeppelins, 
suddenly  it  slanted  upward  to  avoid  and  we’re  goin’  to  name  her  Zeppe- 
the  shrapnel,  now  perilously  near.  We  lina!” 

watched  it  breathlessly  until  it  sttx)d  One  old  lady  in  Whitechapel  way, 
straight  up  on  end,  but  still  sailing,  still  allowing  curiosity  to  displace  caution, 
brilliant  in  the  rays  that  held  it  for  stuck  her  head  through  a  pane  of  glass 
many  seconds.  in  a  moment  of  mad  excitement  and 

.\nd  then  it  seemed  to  dangle  right  added  a  climax  in  the  shape  of  burn- 
above  our  roof,  and  we  thought  of  our  ing  shrapnel  on  her  head.  Now,  she 
personal  safety  and  fled — the  dogs  sits  enthroned  in  state  in  her  little 
barking  and  tumbling  after  us  to  the  front  room,  her  head  swathed  in  band- 
ground  floor.  ages,  charging  one  penny  admission  to 

The  guns  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  the  line  of  curious  neighbors  eager  to 
and  the  deadly  silence  of  the  street  gaze  upon  “the  Victim  of  the  .Air  Raid.” 
outside  was  broken  only  by  a  few  .A  defective  bomb  made  its  airy 
stra^lers  timidly  venturing  out  to  get  flight  through  the  roof  of  a  back  build- 
the  first  news  of  the  damage.  ing  in  a  little  house  in  Stepney.  Tear- 

At  1 1 :45 ,  when  the  house  was  w’rapped  ing  a  hole  as  big  as  a  car t  w’heel  through 
in  slumber,  the  rising  bell  was  rung  vio-  the  shingles,  it  accommodatingly  landed 
lently — the  guns  again  sounded,  louder,  in  a  tub  of  water  which  the  careful 
more  sharply  explosive  than  before.  housekeeper  had  placed  there  as  a 
I  leajK'd  from  my  bed  to  the  window  preliminary  to  next  morning’s  wash, 
in  one  step,  thrust  aside  the  curtain,  Tu’pence  a  head  from  each  one  who  i 
and  was  transfixed  once  more.  One  wished  to  gaze  upon  the  unexpected  j 
Zeppelin  in  full  glare  over  the  lumber-  finale  of  the  bomb  brought  a  sudden  1 
yard  to  the  side  of  us;  another  at  the  sw'ell  to  the  family  e.xchequer.  Fast  j 
comer  over  the  railroad  station,  and  and  furious  waxed  the  business  before  i 
even  a  third,  half  hidden  by  a  cloud  the  police  arrived  to  remove  the  deadly  ' 
and  half  revealed  by  the  flashing  search-  missile  to  a  neighboring  station.  • 
lights.  High  up  in  the  air  the  first  one  These  comic  incidents  relieve  the 
seemed  to  shine  from  its  own  lights,  nerve  strain.  But  beneath  is  heart- 
the  shrapnel  bursting  not  only  at  its  ache  and  horror  at  this  awful  punish- 
side  but  even  over  it.  ment  of  the  innocent. 
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JUST  as  The  Delineator  is  the  most  powerful  woman’s 
magazine  in  the  United  States,  so  it  is  the  most 
influential  all  over  the  world.  Special  editions  in  four 
languages  serve  the  women  of  Europe,  South  America 

""  The  Delineator  is  the 


and  the  colonies  of  the  Far  I 
only  international  magazine. 

This  unique  influence  of  The  Delineator  is  due  to 
its  practical  service  in  women’s  lives.  Here  in  America 
it  is  the  trusted  friend  and  the  business  counsellor  of 
more  than  a  million  homes. 

Of  the  influential  families  in  your  town,  one  in  every 
five  reads  I'he  Delineator. 

The  women  at  the  head  of  these  progressive  American 
homes  use  the  editorial  and  advertising  columns  of  The 
Delineator  as  the  guide  to  their  household  purchases. 
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for  both  of  us.  The  separ¬ 
ation  allowance  is  a  loss, 
but  you  shan’t  regret  it. 

You  and  I,  lassie” — as  he 
said  this  he  looked  at  her 
very  tenderly,  “you  and  I, 
side  by  side,  against  all 
the  world.  An’  we’ll  be 
haj)py  as  birds,  little  girl — 
you  and  me  and  the  kid. 

Nothin’  won’t  come  between  us.  No 
doubt  they’ll  w’ant  to  recruit  me  again. 
P’raps  they’ll  do  it.  But  trust  me  to  do 
silly  Billy.”  He  grinned  and  shook  his 
head.  “Yes,  in  spite  of  his  previous 
experience,  it’ll  take  them  a  long  time 
to  drill  Jimmy  Walton.  The  war’ll  be 
finished  before  they're  finished.  So 
cheero,  sweetheart;”  and  he  kissed  her. 
“Now,  peep  out  and  see  if  any  one’s 
about?” 

She  unlocked  and  opened  the  door. 

“All  quiet?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  were  asleep  when  I  came  in. 
Go  back  and  sit  as  you  was  then.” 

She  obeyed  him,  going  to  the  chair  by 
the  table  and  sitting  there  wth  the 
newspaper  on  her  lap. 

“Understand,”  he  whispered.  “You 
are  asleep.  If  any  one  oi>ens  the  door 
or  asks  questions,  you  know  nothing. 
Nothing  whatever  has  occurred.  By- 
by.  So  long.” 

And  he  stole  out  of  the  room. 

IT  SEEMED  to  her  that  the  walls  of 
the  room  were  fading,  and  that  light 
began  to  shine  through  them.  The  light 
came  stronger;  everything  opened  and 
widened -till  she  saw  a  broad  tract  of 
country’,  with  the  sun  shining  on  ruined 
buildings,  broken  wire,  and  shattered 
trenches.  It  was  as  real  as  what  had 
happened  just  now.  The  chalky,  torn 
ground,  the  pathway  over  loose  stones, 
the  pile  where  walls  had  fallen — all  was 
solid  in  the  bright  sunlight.  Soldiers 
were  walking;  soldiers  were  lying  down 
— not  moving,  lying  in  all  attitudes, 
quite,  still,  dead.  And  suddenly  she 
knew  that  her  man  would  be  among 
them,  somewhere  among  the  motionless 
figures,  not  among  the  soldiers  who 
moved. 

Every’  moment  the  vision  became 
clearer  and  stronger.  .\nd  she  under¬ 
stood  everything.  This  was  a  village 
just  captured  by  our  troops,  at  great 
cost — the  dead  men  in  khaki  seemed  so 
many.  The  dead  men  in  gray  were 
Germans.  They  had  fought  hard,  but 
we  had  beaten  them  again.  Two  Eng¬ 
lish  officers  with  an  orderly  were  looking 
at  the  dead.  She  watched  them;  she 
could  hear  their  voices. 

“This  was  where  B  Company  caught 
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{Continued  from  page  48) 

it,  sir,”  said  one  of  the  officers.  “Gootl 
old  B  Company.  They  weren’t  to  be 
denied.” 

“They  never  are,”  said  the  other 
officer;  and  she  knew  that  they  must  be 
the  colonel  and  the  adjutant. 

Ah!  They  had  found  him.  The 
younger  officer  stoop)ed  and  raised  the 
heavy  head,  looked  into  the  sightless 
eyes.  It  was  her  man. 

“Wade.  Corp)oral  Wade,  sir.” 

“Bad  luck,”  said  the  colonel.  “There 
wasn’t  a  truer-hearted  man  in  the  Bat¬ 
talion. 

The  adjutant  had  picked  up  some¬ 
thing  and  was  looking  at  it.  They 
both  looked  at  it.  “He  must  have 
brought  this  out  after  he  was  hit  and 
died  with  it  in  his  hands.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“h  photograph,  I  ex|)ect,  sir.” 

She  knew  well  what  it  was — the  little 
leather  case  with  her  picture  that  she 
had  given  him  such  a  long  time  ago. 
He  had  promised  to  carry  it  always. 

They  oi)ened  the  case,  looked  inside, 
and  read  the  inscription: 

“Lizzie,  1Q15I” 

“His  wife,”  said  the  colonel.  “Poor 
woman!  Write  to  her  for  me— write  to 
her  verv’  nicely,  and  say  he  was  beloved 
by  all.  Tell  her  he  died  as  he  would 
have  wished,  leading  his  section  to  the 
attack.  Say  he  did  not  die  in  vain.” 

Instantaneously  the  vision  faded. 
All  was  darkness,  blankness;  then  the 
walls  of  the  room  showed  again  in  the 
dull  lamplight. 

She  had  been  leaning  forward  in  her 
chair  with  outstretched  arms.  Now  she 
sank  upon  her  knees  and  raised  her  arms 
above  her  head. 

“O  God,”  she  cried,  “Merciful  God, 
give  me  the  choice.  Make  the  other 
only  a  dream.  Make  it  like  this.  Let 
him  hav’e  died — for  his  wife’s  sake,  for 
his  child’s  sake,  for  the  honor  of  the 
Empire.” 

She  staggered  to  her  feet,  rubbing  her 
eyes,  and  sobbing  conv’ulsively. 

The  baby  was  awake,  too,  and  she 
went  to  the  cradle  to  quiet  him.  “Oh, 
dear,  oh,  dear.  Mother’s  had  such 
dreams  —  such  cruel  dreams.  Ssh! 
There — there — there.” 

Suddenly  she  started,  rushed  to  the 
cupboard,  and  opened  it.  The  shelves 


were  empty,  except  for  the 
tea-things  and  groceries 
that  had  been  there  hours 
before.  Then  she  went  to 
the  chair  by  the  table,  and 
looked  at  Mr.  Jardine’s 
flannel  jacket  and  t  rousers. 
They  lay  on  the  chair  just 
as  she  had  folded  them. 
Theyhadnot  lieen  touched. 

A  man’s  voice  sounded  from  the  court 
down  below — a  man’s  voice  shouting 
“Lizzie!”  There  came  a  noise  of  people 
in  the  stone  entrance  hall,  and  on  the 
stone  stairs.  The  man’s  voice  was  sing¬ 
ing  on  the  stairs:  “It’s  a  Long,  Long 
Way  to  Tipperary.” 

CHE  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
with  her  hand  ujwn  her  heart,  star¬ 
ing  at  the  door. 

“Lizzie!  Lizzie!” 

The  door  oj^ened,  and  he  burst  into 
the  room — her  man.  He  was  in  full 
equipment,  excited,  happy,  gay.  He 
put  his  rifle  against  the  wall,  and  took 
her  in  his  arms. 

“Liz,  my  darling.” 

“You’ve  come  back?  You — you’re 
aliv’e?” 

“Alive!  Can’t  you  see  me?  Can’t 
you  feel  me?’’  .\nd  he  hugged  and 
kissed  her.  “.\live?  Lor’  lumme. 
Wild  with  life!  In  the  pink!" 

“But  how  have  you  come?  Why 
hav’e  you  come?” 

“What  d’ye  mean?  I’v’e  come  for 
Liz — an’  the  boy.  Where’s  my  son? 
Show  me  my  son.” 

But  she  had  got  between  him  and  the 
cradle;  she  was  holding  him,  struggling 
with  him  wildly. 

“Yes,  yes,”  she  gasped,  “but  tell  me.” 

“Don't  keep  me  from  my  son.” 

Still  she  detained  him.  “You’ve  not 
come  back  for  good  an’  all?” 

“For  good  an’  all!  Peace  hasn’t  been 
declared — not  as  I’ve  heard.” 

“.\nd  you’re  going  to  return  to  the 
Battalion — I  mean  soon?” 

“I’m  going  in  ten  days — not  before.” 

“They’ve  given  you  ten  days’  leave?” 

“Yes;”  and  he  took  her  by  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  held  her  at  arm’s  length,  and 
looked  hard  at  her.  “Liz,  this  isn’t 
the  welcome  I  expected.  What’s  up? 
What’s  wrong?” 

“Nothing.  It’s  all  right,”  and  she 
writhed,  and  clung  to  him.  “Oh,  kiss 
me  again.  I’v’e  had  such  dreams  of 
you.  But  this  is  true.  No  dreams. 
Ten  days  of  heaven.  You  and  1.” 

“Yes,  you  and  I.” 

“Oh,  jim,  my  brave  dear  husband! 
There,”  and  she  stood  aside,  raised  her 
head  high,  and  spoke  ver>-  proudly: 
“Come  and  see  vour  son.” 
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This  SHUMATE  “Barber”  razor  is  so  ^ood  that  we  dare  guarantee  it  to 
you  for  life.  Here’s  the  reason ;  The  blade  is  made  from  tun^ten  alloy 
steel,  which  takes  a  keener  ed^e  than  any  other  steel  can — and  holds  it. 
You  can  use  it  for  years  without  honing.  The  secret  of  this  wonderful  steel  is  ours  alone, 
and  we  feuard  it  jealously.  Here’s  our  unqualified  guarantee: 

The  Shumate  Guarantee 

Buy  a  SHUMATE  “Barber”  razor  and  use  it — not  once,  but  as  lonft 
as  you  like.  If  you  say,  after  an  exacting  trial,  that  you  don’t  like 
it,  we’ll  exchange  it  without  a  word. 


SHUMATE  Razors  are  made  by  the  master  cutlers 
of  the  world ,  and  for  more  than  33  years  have  dem* 
onstrated  their  superior  worth  to  men  who  appreciate 


really  ^ood  razors.  Uncle  Sam's  “Sammies”  and 
more  than  four  million  civilians  are  usin^  them 
every  day.  Better  send  for  yours  today. 


If  you  want  to  settle  the  razor  question  for  life,  send  ns  $2 .00  and  the 
razor  will  be  forwarded  postpaid.  State  whether  yon  want  li^ht,  me> 
dium  or  heavy  blade.  Heavy  blade  fo.' very  strong  beards.  NOTE— In 
'  remitting  ^ve  us  your  dealer’s  name,  and  a  chamois  lined,  rust'proof  case 

will  be  included  with  your  razor. 


Estabibhed  1884 
Capacity  6,000  Razors  daily 


Shumate  Razor  Co. 


741  Chestnut  Street 
St.  LouU,  U.  S.  A. 
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the  clouds  into  the  rain  ‘Can  A’ be  mistaken?’ asks 

and  a  dim  view  of  a  be-  rpi  a  TTl-IC  Tam.  ‘Noo!  A  thoosand 

draggled  earth.  X  X  X  XX2r  X  ^  times  noo!’  an’  wi’  these 

“There’s  Burley,”  said  fatefu’  wairds,  he  began 

Blackie,  clad  in  a  long  oil-  (CotUinued  from  page  62)  his  peerilous  climb.  Mair- 

skin  and  a  sou’wester  as  cifu’  Heavens!  What’s 


he  checked  off  tlie  home¬ 
coming  adventurers.  “Do  you  ever 
notice  ho\v  his  machine  always  looks 
lop-sided?  There’s  Galbraith  and  Mo- 
sen — who’s  that  fellow  on  the  Morane? 
Oh,  yes,  that’s  Barker-Smith.  H'm!” 

“What’s  wrong?” 

“Where’s  Tam — I  hope  those  beggars 
didn’t  catch  him —  There  he  is,  the 
devil!” 

Tam  was  doing  stunts.  He  was 
side-slipping,  nose-diving  and  looping 
— he  was,  in  fine,  setting  up  all  those 
stresses  which  a  machine  under  extra¬ 
ordinary  circumstances  might  have  to 
endure. 

“He  always  does  that  with  a  new  ma¬ 
chine,  sir,”  said  Captain  Blackie's  com¬ 
panion.  “I’ve  never  understood  why, 
because  if  he  found  a  weak  place,  he’d 
be  too  dead  for  the  information  to  be 
of  any  service  to  him.” 

Later,  when  Tam  condescended 
to  bring  himself  to  earth,  Blackie 
asked  him. 

“Why  do  you  do  fool  stunts,  Tam? 
The  place  to  test  the  machine  is  on  the 
ground?” 

“Ye’re  wrong,  sirr,”  said  Tam  quietly ; 
“the  ground’s  a  fine  place  to  test  a  wee 
perambulator  or  a  motor-car  or  a  pair 
of  buits — but  it’s  no’  the  place  to  test 
an  aeroplane.  The  aeroplane  an’  the 
submarine  maun  be  tried  oot  in  their 
native  eelements.” 

“But  suppose  you  did  succeed  in 
breaking  something — and  you  went  to 
glory?” 

“.\yc,”  said  Tam  quietly,  “an’  sup¬ 
pose  A’m  goin’  oop  wi’  matchless  cour¬ 
age  to  save  ma  frien’s  frae  the  ravishin’ 
Hoon  an’  ma  machine  plays  hookey? 
Would  it  no’  be  worse  for  a’  concairned, 
than  if  smash  oop  by  mesel'?’’ 

“Did  you  see  Miiller?’’ 

“In  the  cloods.  A’  left  him  hauldin’ 
a  committee-meetin’.  Captain  Mac- 
Muller  in  the  cheer. 

“  ‘Resolvit,’  says  the  cheerman, 
‘that  this  meetin’,  duly  an’  truly  assem¬ 
bled,  passes  a  hairty  vote  o’  thanks  to 
Tam  o’  the  Scoots,  the  Mageecian  o’  the 
.\ir-r,  for  the  grand  ficht  he  made 
against  a  superior  enemy — Carried. 

“  ‘Resolvit,’  says  the  cheerman, 
‘that  we’ll  no’  tak’  onny  more  risk,  but 
confine  oor  attentions  to  strafin’  spot¬ 
ters - ’ 

“Carried  wi’  acclaimation.  The 
meetin’  then  adjourned  to  enquire 
after  machine  nooml^er  sax,  eight,  sax, 
two,  strafed  in  the  execution  of  ma 
duty.’’ 

It  seemed  almost  as  though  Tam's 
words  were  prophetic,  for  the  next  day 
Smyth  and  Curzon  were  attacked  whilst 
‘spotting”  for  the  “heavies”  and  fell 


in  flames  in  Xo-Man’s  Land.  They  got 
Smyth  in  during  the  night  and  rushed 
him  back  to  a  base  hospital;  but  Cur¬ 
zon  was  dead  before  the  machine 
reached  the  ground. 

The  same  morning  Tam  read  in  the 
German  “Official:” 

“In  the  course  of  the  day  Captain 
Muller  shot  down  his  thirtieth  enemy 
aeroplane,  which  fell  before  the  English 
lines.” 

“It  were  no’  the  English  lines,  but 
the  Argyll  an’  Southerland  Hielanders’ 
lines,”  complained  Tam.  “Thairty 
machines  yon  Muller  ha’  strafit.  Weel, 
weel!” 

He  went  to  his  room  very  thought¬ 
ful,  and  the  day  following,  being  an 
“off”  day,  he  spent  between  the  ma¬ 
chine-shop 'and  the  hangar  where  the 
B.  I.  6  reposed.  It  must  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  Tam  was  a  born  mechan¬ 
ician.  To  him  the  machine  had  a  body, 
a  soul,  a  voice,  and  a  temperament. 
Noises  which  engines  made  had  a  pecul¬ 
iar  significance  to  Tam.  He  not  only 
could  tell  you  how  they  were  behaving, 
but  how  they  would  be  likely  to  behave 
after  two  hours’  running.  He  knew  all 
the  symptoms  of  their  mysterious  dis¬ 
eases  and  he  was  versed  in  their  diet¬ 
ary.  He  “fed”  his  own  engines,  ex¬ 
plored  his  own  tanks,  greased  and 
cleaned  with  his  own  hands  every  deli¬ 
cate  part  of  the  frail  machinery. 

There  was  neither  strut  nor  stay,  bolt 
nor  screw,  that  he  did  not  know  or  had 
not  studied,  tested  or  replaced.  He 
cleaned  his  own  gun  and  e.xamined, 
leather  duster  in  hand,  every  round  of 
ammunition  he  took  up.  He  left  little 
to  chance  and  never  went  out  to  attack 
but  with  a  “plan,  an  altairnitive  plan 
an’ — an  open  mind.” 

And  now  since  Muller  must  be  set¬ 
tled  with,  Tam  was  more  than  careful. 

The  difficulty  about  aeroplanes  is  that 
they  look  very  much  like  one  another. 
Tam  fought  indecisively  three  big  white 
Albatross  machines  before  a  Fokker 
hawk  darted  down  from  the  shelter  of  a 
cloud-wraith  and  revealed  itself  as  the 
temporary  preoccupation  of  Captain 
Muller. 

The  encounter  may  be  told  in  Tam’s 
own  words. 

“F  the  ruthless  pairsuit  of  his  duty, 
Tam  was  patrollin’  at  a  height  o’  twelve 
thoosand  feet,  his  mind  filled  wi’  beau- 
tifu’  thochts  aboot  pay-day,  when  a 
•cauld  shiver  passes  doon  the  dauntless 
spine  o’  the  wee  hero.  ’Tis  a  preemon- 
ition  or  warnin’  o’  peeril.  He  speers 
oop  an’  doon  absint-mindedly  fingerin’ 
the  mechanism  of  his  seelver-plated 
Lewis  gun.  There  was  nawthing  in  sicht, 
nawthing  to  mar  the  glories  of  the  morn. 


yon!  ’Tis  the  mad  Mul¬ 
ler!  Sweeft  as  the  eagle  fai’ng  upon 
his  prey,  fa’s  MacMuller,  a  licht  0’ 
joy  in  his  een,  his  bullets  twangin’  like 
hairp-strings.  But  Tam  the  Tempest 
is  no’  bothered.  Sal-lm  an’  a’most 
majeestic  in  his  sang-frow  —  a  French 
expression — he  leps  gaily  to  the  fray— 
an’  here  A’  am!” 

“But  Tam,”  protested  Galbraith, 
“that’s  a  rotten  story.  What  happened 
after  the  lep — did  you  get  up  to  him?” 

“A’  didna  lep  oop,”  said  Tam  gravely; 
“A’  lep  doon — it  wis  no’  the  time  to  ficht 
— it  wis  the  time  to  flee — an’  A’m  a 
fleein’  mon.” 

That  he  would  deliberately  shrink  an 
issue  with  his  enemy  was  unthinkable. 
And  yet  he  rather  avoided  than  sought 
Muller  after  this  encounter. 

/^XE  afternoon  he  came  to  Gal- 
braith’s  quarters.  Galbraith  was 
rich  and  young  and  a  great  sportsman. 

“Can  ha’e  a  w'aird  wi’  ye?”  asked 
Tam  mysteriously. 

“Surely,”  said  the  boy.  “Come  in— 
you  want  a  cigar,  Tam!”  he  accused. 

“Get  awa’  ahint  me,  Satan,”  said 
Tam  piously.  “.\’\’e  gi’en  oop  cadgin’ 
seegairs  an’  A’  beg  ye  no’  tae  tempit  a 
puir  weak  body.  Just  puit  the  box 
doon  whair  A’  can  reach  it  an’  mebbe 
A’ll  help  mesel’  absint-minded.  A’’ 
came — mon,  this  is  a  bonnie  smawk! 
Ve  maun  pay  an  awfu’  lot  for  these. 
Twa  sheelin’s  each!  Ech!  It’s  sinfu’ 
wi’  so  many  puir  souls  in  need — A’ll  tak’ 
a  few  wi’  me  when  A’  go,  to  distreebute 
to  the  sufferin’  mechanics.  Naw’,  it  is 
na  for  seegairs  .\’m  beggin’,  na  this 
time — but  ha’e  ye  an  auld  suit  o’  claes 
ye’ll  no  be  w'antin’?” 

“.\suit?  Good  Lord,  yes,  Tam,”  said 
Galbraith,  jumping  dowm  from  the 
table  on  which  he  was  seated.  “Do  you 
want  it  for  yourself?’’ 

“Well,”  replied  Tam  cautiously,  “A’ 
do  an’  .\’  doon’t — it’s  for  ma  frien’ 
Fitzroy  McGinty,  the  celebrated  Mac¬ 
Muller  mairderer.” 

Galbraith  looked  at  him  with  laughter 
in  his  eyes. 

“Fitzroy  McGinty?”  “And  w’ho  the 
devil  is  Fitzroy  McGinty?” 

Tam  cleared  his  throat. 

“Ma  frien’  Fitzroy  McGinty,  is  like 
Tam,  an  oornament  o’  the  Royal  I’leein’ 
Coor.  Oor  hero  was  borr-rn  in 
fluent  saircumstances,  his  faither  bein’ 
the  laird  o’  Maclacity,  his  mither  a 
Fitzroy  o’  Soosex.  Fitz  McGinty  lived 
i’  a  graund  castle  wi’  thoosands  0’ 
sairvants  to  wait  on  him,  an’  he  ate 
his  parritch  wi’  a  deemond  spune. 
seemed  rawsy  for  the  wee  boy,  but  >in 
day,  accused  o’  the  mairder  o’  the  but¬ 
ler  an’  the  bairglary  of  his  brithers’ 


Don’t  teiMfiie  _ 

you  never  had  a  chance! 


“Four  years  ago  you  and  I  worked  at  the  same  desk.  We 
were  both  discontented.  Remember  the  noon  we  saw  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools’  advertisement.^  That  woke 
me  up.  I  realized  to  get  ahead  I  needed  special  training,  and  I 
decided  to  let  the  I.  C.  S.  help  me.  When  I  marked  the  cou¬ 
pon  I  asked  you  to  sign  with  me.  You  said,  ‘Aw,  forget  it.’ 

“I  made  the  most  of  my  opportunity  and  have  been  climbing  ever  since.  You 
had  the  same  chance  I  had,  but  you  p 
turned  it  down.  No,  Jim,  you  can’t  ' 
expect  more  money  until  you’ve 
trained  yourself  to  handle  bigger 
work.” 


There  are  lots  of  “Jims”  in  the  world — 
in  stores,  factories,  offices,  everywhere.  Are 
yo«one  of  them?  Wake  up!  Every  time 
you  see  an  I.  C.  S.  coupon  your  chance  is 
staring  you  in  the  face.  Don’t  turn  it  down. 

Right  now  over  one  hundred  thousand 
men  are  preparing  themselves  for  bigger 
jobs  and  better  pay  through  I.  C.  S.  courses. 

Foii  can  join  them  and  get  in  line  for 
promotion.  Mark  and  mail  this  coupon, 
and  find  out  how. 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  2624,  Scranton,  Pa. 


—  —  —  —  — - rcAH  oyx  here—  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
BOX  2624,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obliitatinK  me,  bow  I  can  qualify  for  the  position,  or  in  the 
subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


tUVERTISIXfl 
StLESHASSHIP 
I  Traffic  Management 
I  (r9«plet<>) 

I  Commercial  Law 
I  Certified  Public  Accountant 
j  Higher  Accountinv 
Railway  Accountant 
BOOKKKEPtR 
I  Stenographer  and  TypUt 

SGood  Engiiah 
W’indow  Tr'mmef 
_  Show-Card  Writer 
;Sign  Fainter 
(iTIL  SKRVICF 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 
Mail  Carrier 
CARTOONI^iT 
llluatrator 

Penpective  Drawing 
Carpet  Designer 
Wallpaper  Designer 
Bookcover  Designer 
TEACHER 

Common  School  Subjects 
High  School  Subiecta 
Mathematics 
ArTOMORII.E  OPERATING 
Automobile  Repairing 


□  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
;_i  Electrician 

□  Electric  Wiring 
n  Electric  Lighting 

□  Electric  Cw  Running 

C  HeeTy  Electric  Traction 
L  Electricel  Draftsman 
r  Electric  Machine  l>eaigner 
QTelegraph  Engineer 
^Telephone  Work 

□  ARiHITECT 

C  Architectural  Draftsman 

□  Contractor  and  Builder 
^  Building  Foreman 

Concrete  Builder 
^  PLCRRER  A  STEAM  FITTER 
[^Heating  dc  Ventilation 


Plumbing  Inspector 
Foreman  Plumber 
CHEMIST 

Analytical  Chemist 
MINE  KOREMANORENGINEZX 
Coal  Mining 
Metal  Mining 
Metallurgist  or  Prospector 

Assayer  _  _  _ 

TENTII.EOTERSEERORSIPT.  p  Vegetable  Crowing 
Cotton  Manufacturing  □!  ive  Stock  dl  Dairying 

Woolen  Manufacturing  Q  POULTRY  RilSE!l 


□  mechanical  ENOlNr.F.R 
U  Mechanical  Drattaman 

§  Machine  Designer 
Machine  Shop  Practice 
Boiieroaicer  or  Designer 
G  Patternmaker 

b  Toolmaker 
Foundry  Work 

a@Blacksmitll 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 
STEAM  ENGINEER 
ST'iT-rjnary  Fireman 
□  MARINE  ENGINEER 

Ugas  engine  operating 

P  Refrigeration  Engineer 

Hcitil  engineer 

Surveying  and  Mapping 
UR  R.  Constructing 
□Bridge  Engineer 
nStmeturai  Draftsmen 
pStructuf^l  Engineer 

aMunkipal  En^neer 

RATIGaTION  QSpaalsk 

Mater  Rest  Raaa*r  □  Kreaek 
□  AGRICt’L  rCRE  U  Geraiae 

□  Fruit  Growing  G  liatlaa 


Street  and  No.. 
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TAM  O’  THE  SCOOTS 


troosers,  he  rin  frae  hame, 
crossin’  to  Ameriky,  wheer 
he  foon’  empIojTnent  wi’ 
a  rancher  as  coo-bo\'. 

WTiilst  there,  his  naturally 
adventurous  speerit  brocht 
him  into  contact  wi’ 

Aikili  Pete  the  Road-Agent — ye  ken 
the  feller  that  haulds  oop  the  Deadville 
stage?” 

“Oh,  I  ken  him  all  right,”  said  the 
patient  Galbraith;  “but,  honestly,  Tam 
— who  is  your  friend?” 

“Ma  frien’  Angus  McCarthy?” 

“You  said  Fitzroy  McGinty  just 
now'.” 

“Oh,  aye,”  said  Tam  hastily,  “  ’tw'as 
ain  of  his  assoomed  names.” 

“You’re  a  humbug — but  here’s  the 
kit.  Is  that  of  use?” 

“.\ye.” 

Tam  gathered  the  garments  under  his 
arm  and  took  a  solemn  farewell. 

“Ye’ll  be  meetin’  Rabbie  again — 
.\’means  Angus,  Mr.  Galbraith — but  .\’d 
be  glad  if  ye’d  no  mention  to  him  that 
he’s  w'eerin’  yeer  claes.” 

He  went  to  a  distant  store  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  a  mechanic,  he  was  busy  creat¬ 
ing  the  new'est  recruit  to  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps.  Tam  was  thorough  and 
inventive.  He  must  not  only  stuff  the 
old  suit  with  wood  shavings  and  straw, 
but  he  must  unstuff  it  again,  so  that 
he  might  thread  a  coil  of  pliable  wire 
to  give  the  figure  the  necessary  stiffness. 

“Ye  maun  hae  a  backbone  if  ye’re 
to  be  an  obsairver,  ma  mannie,”  said 
Tam,  “an’  noo  for  yeer  bonnie  face — 
Horace,  will  ye  pass  me  the  plaister  o’ 
Paris  an’  A’ll  gi’  ye  an  eemitation  o’ 
Michael  Angy-low’,  the  celebrated  face- 
maker.” 


His  work  was  interluded  with  com¬ 
ments  on  men  and  affairs — the  v’ery 
nature  of  his  task  brought  into  play  that 
sense  of  humor  and  that  stimulation  of 
fancy  to  which  he  responded  with  such 
readiness. 

doot  whither  A’l!  gi’e  ye  a  moos- 
tache,”  said  Tam,  surveying  his  handi¬ 
work,  “it’s  no  necessairy  to  a  fleein’- 
mon,  but  it’s  awfu’  temptin’  to  an 
airtist.” 

■  He  scratched  his  head  thoughtfully. 
“Ye  should  be  more  tanned,  Angus,” 
he  said  and  took  up  the  varnish  brush. 

.\t  last  the  great  work  was  finished. 
The  dummy  was  lifelike  even  outside 
of  the  setting  w'hich  Tam  had  planned. 
From  the  cap  (fastened  to  the  plaster 
head  by  tacks)  to  the  gloved  hands, 
the  figure  was  all  that  an  officer  of 
the  R.  F.  C.  might  be,  supposing  he 
were  pigeon-toed  and  limp  of  leg. 

The  next  morning  Tam  called  on 
Blackie  in  his  office  and  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  take  certain  liberties  with 
his  machine,  a  permission  which,  when 
it  was  explained,  was  readily  granted. 
He  went  up  in  the  afternoon  and  headed 
straight  for  the  enemy’s  lines.  He  was 
flying  at  a  considerable  height,  and 
Captain  M  iiller,  who  had  been  on  a  joy 
ride  to  another  sector  of  the  line  and 
had  descended  to  his  aerorlrome,  was 
informed  that  a  very  high-flying 
spotter  was  treating  “archie”  fire  with 
contempt  and  had,  moreover,  dropj^ed 


random  bombs  which,  by 
the  greatest  luck  in  the 
world,  had  blown  up  a 
munition  reserve. 

“I’ll  go  up  and  scare 
him  off,”  said  Captain 
Muller.  He  focussed  a 
telescope  upon  the  tiny  spotter. 

“It  looks  more  like  a  fast  scout  than 
a  spotter,”  he  said,  “yet  there  are  ob¬ 
viously  two  men  in  her.” 

He  went  up  in  a  steep  climb,  his 
powerful  engines  roaring  savagely.  It 
took  him  longer  to  reach  his  altitude 
than  he  had  anticipated.  He  was  still 
below  the  alleged  spotter  with  its  straw- 
stuffed  observer  when  Tam  dived  for 
him. 

All  that  the  nursing  of  a  highly 
trained  mechanic  could  give  to  an  en¬ 
gine,  all  of  precision  that  a  cold  blue 
eye  and  a  steady  hand  could  lend  to 
a  machine  gun,  all  that  an  unfearing 
heart  could  throw  into  that  one  wild, 
superlative  fling,  Tam  gave.  The  en¬ 
gine  pulled  to  its  last  ounce,  the 
wings  and  stays  held  to  the  ultimate 
stress. 

“Tam!”  said  Muller  to  himself  and 
smiled,  for  he  knew  that  death  had 
come. 

He  fired  upward  and  banked  over — 
then  he  waved  his  hand  in  blind  salute, 
though  he  had  a  bullet  in  his  heart  and 
was  one  with  the  nothingness  about 
him. 

Tam  swung  round  and  stared  fiercely 
as  Muller’s  machine  fell.  He  saw  it 
strike  the  earth,  crumple  and  smoke. 

“Almichty  God,”  said  the  lips  of 
Tam,  “look  after  that  yin!  He  wis 
a  lx)nnie  fichter  an’  had  a  gay  hairt,  an’ 
he  knaws  richt  weel  had  no  malice 
tigin  him — .\mcn!” 


MARGOT  OF  ALSACE 

By  THEODOSIA  GARRISON 


XT' OU  laid  your  little  white  veil  away, 

®  •  iSIargot — 

The  v'eil  of  your  first-communion  day. 

Seven  long  years  ago — 

The  veil  that  covered  your  smooth,  brown  head 
When  first  you  knelt  for  the  holy  bread. 

Think  you  again  to  wear  it  so. 

That  little  white  veil  of  yours, 

Margot?” 


“Oh,  twice  again  shall  my  veil  be  worn. 

Grand ’mere — 

When  the  flags  of  France  shall  spring  new-born, 
Free  to  the  sun  and  air; 

And  raised  in  the  arms  of  a  million  men 
Alsace  shall  come  to  her  own  again. 

Surely,  that  day  I  would  be  fair. 

Worthy  of  France  and  .\lsace, 

Grand’mere.” 


“But  when  again  will  you  wear  your  veil, 
Margot? 

.\nd  why  do  you  blush  who  were  so  pale. 
Red  as  a  rose  aglow?” 

“I  shall  wear  it  again  when  before  the  priest 
I  take  the  bread  of  another  feast, 

.\nd  a  soldier  of  France  shall  raise  it  there 
For  the  kiss  that  he  gives  to  his  bride, 
Grand’mere — 

Grand’mere.” 
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UNDER  THE  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE 


After  further  attempts  to  drown  the 
sting  of  these  rebuffs  he  essayed  a  third 
visit.  This  time  he  had  hardly  opened 
the  door  when  a  well-placed  kick  sent  him 
spinning  down  the  stairs  to  terra  firma. 

bitting  up  and  rubbing  a  variety  of 
bruises,  he  remarked; 

“By  gosh,  they  can’t  fool  me  —  they 
don’t  want  me  up  there.” 


A  F.VRMER  who  had  never  seen  golf 
played  before  was  watching  a  game  and 
was  invited  to  tr\'  a  shot.  Accepting,  he 
was  handed  a  driver  and  a  ball  was  teed 
up  for  him.  He  made  a  terrific  drive,  the 
ball  landing  on  the  putting-green  about 
two  inches  from  the  cup.  He  walked  up, 
looked  at  it  and  exclaimed:  "CoshI  Missed 
itl” 


HEADING  AND  SKETCHES 


EDI  iOR'S  .VOTE  —  Tlioiufli  tlir  iiis!ii  ix  the  Chexliiiil  Tree,  no  xliny  ix 
hiirreil  hy  its  yintih.  W'e  trill  jjliiilly  pay  for  availahle  onex.  Athlrexx  all 
manuxrriplx  to  “The  Chextnm  Tree,"  eneloxin/l  stamped,  addressed  ciivflopf. 


BY  RALPH  BARTON 


Uncle  LIGE  Iwught  a  dock,  so  tail  “Say,  Walt,”  he  shouted.  “I'll  get  you  a 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  it  couple  of  boards  so  you  can  get  out  of 
into  the'  house.  The  old  man  was  ex-  here.” 

tremely  proud  of  it,  and  found  it  very  good  “Get  out  o’  here?  Don’  wanna  get  out 

company.  He  would  lie  awake  nights  to  o’  here!  Like  it  sh’  well  I’m  gonna  shen’ 
hear  it  tick.  One  night  the  clock  got  out  for  muh  family.” 

of  order,  and  began  to  strike.  _ _  _ _ 

The  old  man  awoke  and  counted  one  ^  ^  ' 

hundred  and  two.  He  promptly  sat  up  in  , 


you  baked  it?”  A  RETIRED  naval  officer  tells  a  stor>- 

'  r  .  I  I  “Xo;  what^s  the  use?”  was  the  reply,  of  a  visit  made  by  an  .American  fleet  to 

."T  "j  “It  has  lived  in  the  water  all  its  life.”  British  waters.  Admiral  Erben  was  in 

r— _ _ _  command,  with  the  late  Captain  .\lfred 

~  n  T.  Mahan,  the  writer  on  naval  affairs,  as 

T  J  his  flag  captain. 

The  Bergson-Pollyanna  school  of  philoso-  ^  One  morning,  it  appears.  Captain  Mahan 

phy  has  a  member  in  New  England  who  X'  ^  J  came  to  his  admiral  with  an  invitation  he 

has  never  been  known  to  surrender  to  an  -  e-'^'  i  ^  received,  to  dine  with  a  duke. 

awkward  situation.  He  is  subject,  more- _ _ _  “I  can’t  accept  this.”  said  Captain 

ov'er,  to  spells  of  added  illumination.  Mahan,  “as  they  forgot  to  invite  you.” 

While  in  this  condition  last  summer  he  Willi  AM  J.  BR\  .\X  told  this  story  “I  should  say  you  couldn’t.”  growled 
took  it  into  his  head  to  call  upon  a  friend,  recently  to  a  Western  audience  to  illus-  the  admiral.  “I’ll  answer  for  you.” 
whose  home  is  at  the  summit  of  a  high  trate  his  attitude  on  the  presidential  ques-  Whereupon  the  admiral  wrote:  “.Vdmiral 
hill.  The  road  is  very  steep,  and  on  that  tion.  as  concerning  himself.  Erl)en,  I’nited  States  XaNy.  regrets  that 

occasion  was  deep  in  mud.  little  way  .\  Western  cowboy  once  decided  to  at-  Captain  Mahan,  his  flag  captain,  can  not 
up  the  ascent  his  car  stalled.  For  a  long  tend  a  dance  which  was  being  held  in  the  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Duke  of  Blank, 
time  his  friend  heard  the  roaring  of  a  second-stoiy'  dance-hall  in  his  town.  He  Captain  Mahan  is  on  the  sick-list.” 
gasoline  engine  down  the  road,  but  did  was  comfortably  well  fortified  with  liquid  .\n  hour  or  so  later  a  messenger  from  the 
not  investigate.  At  the  end  of  half  an  cheer,  and  had  hardly  climlied  the  outside  duke  returned  with  invitations  for  the 
hour,  or  so,  he  went  out  and  discovered  the  staiiavay.  and  appeared  on  the  dance  floor  ailmiral  and  the  captain.  This  time  the 
philosopher  sitting  in  beaming  content.  lx*fore  the  floor  manager  arrived  and  admiral  wrote: 

while  the  engine  chugged  and  iwunded  quietly  escorted  him  out.  “.\dmiral  Erben  accepts  with  pleasure 

and  smoked.  Suggestions  of  help  were  He  went  down,  imbilx'd  a  few  more  the  invitation  for  Captain  Mahan  and 
declined,  and  the  friend  returned  to  his  drinks,  and  came  back.  This  lime  he  was  himself.  He  wishes  also  to  advise  the 
house.  But  as  the  din  continued,  he  at  hustled  out  a  little  more  promptly  and  Duke  of  Blank  that  he  has  taken  Captain 
length  went  back  again.  with  much  less  ceremony.  Mahan  off  the  sick-list.” 
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FOR  GOD  AND  COUNTRY 

Letters  from  French  Priests  at  the  Front 

Collected  by  Victor  Bucaille  and  Translated  by  Marc  Loge 


To  Cheer  the  Grumblers 

(From  a  Lieutenant-Priest.) 

The  idea  that  the  obedience  of  my 
troop  depended  upon  its  good 
spirits,  haunted  me.  I  believe  that 
I  was  obliged  to  discover  the  word 
that  would  restore  calm  to  it.  But 
what  word?  My  religious  convictions 
had  led  me  directly  to  God.  Should  I 
speak  to  them  of  God?  The  moment 
was  serious. 

The  remembrance  of  the  time  of 
my  military  service  warned  me  to  act 
with  prudence  in  matters  of  faith.  I 
was  loath  to  risk  provoking  a  burst  of 
laughter  or  a  coarse  jest  as  answ’er. 
However,  in  the  darkness  I  heard  the 
same  sad  reflections,  the  same  depress¬ 
ing  litany  and  contagious  discourage¬ 
ment.  These  continued  until  their  very 
monotony  caused  them  to  cease. 

At  last  a  voice  cried  out:  ^^ZiU!  If 
I’m  done  for,  I  know'  it’s  fate,  so  much 
the  worse  for  me.” 

I  could  not  refrain  from  retaliating: 
“Dying  or  living  does  not  concern 
you.” 

The  reply  came  immediately:  “My 
owm  skin  does  not  concern  me?  Then 
what  does.  I’d  like  to  know?” 

“To  do  your  duty,  to  obey  and  to 
fight  as  best  you  can.  That  concerns 
you!  Your  life  belongs  to  God.  You 
will  not  escape  from  the  destiny  He 
has  reserved  for  you  here  below.  But 
if  you  die  cn  brave,  you  w'ill  have  ac¬ 
complished  the  divine  law,  whereas  if 
you  die  in  stupid  fear,  you  will  have 
missed  your  fate!” 

I  ceased  speaking.  Shrapnel  light¬ 
ning  dazzled  us  and  invisible  bullets 
grazed  our  clothing,  freezing  our  limbs, 
and  long,  cold  drops  ran  down  our 
backs  .  .  . 

The  men’s  silence  seemed  very  long 
to  me.  I  listened  amidst  the  clattering 
of  the  shells  striving  to  find  out  what 
was  agitating  their  souls.  At  last  one 
of  them  announced  in  a  tone  that  in¬ 
dicated  he  was  evidently  seeking  appro¬ 
bation: 

“It’s  true  all  the  same.  The  good 
God  is  really  the  good  God!” 

-Another  ad^ed:  “Of  course!” 

A  third  chimed  in:  “From  every 
point  of  view,  it  is  best  to  do  one's 
duly." 

I  ventured:  “It  is  late.  Our  beds 
are  made  and  we  are  in  them.  Before 
wishing  each  other  good  night  suppose 
we  were  to  say  our  prayers?’’ 

The  man  who  had  answered  first 


replied:  “I’m  willing,  if  you’ll  be¬ 
gin.” 

I  recited  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  I’m 
almost  sure  that  thirty  voices  in  the 
trench  answered,  and  that  they  were 
more  numerous  for  the  Ave  Maria. 
But  I  am  even  more  certain  that  at 
daybreak  all  my  poilus  were  sleeping, 
that  they  awoke  joking  with  each 
other,  and  that  the  following  night 
they  gave  the  Boches  a  terrible  thrash¬ 
ing,  when  these  tried  to  surprise 
them.  .  .  . 

A  Charge  North  of  Arras 

(From  Ahhi  Joseph  G - ,  Sub-Lieutenant 

of  the  X -  Regiment  of  Infantry,  and  a 

Priest  attached  to  the  Patronage  of  Good 
Counsel  of  Paris.) 

T  H.AD  a  regiment  whose  faith  and 

piety  provoked  the  admiration  of 
all.  .  .  .  My  poor  regiment  is  now 
almost  entirely  in  heaven!  I  am  proud 
of  my  Bretons,  who  charged  as  true 
Christian  knights.  Ah,  how'  fine  it 
was!  But,  alas!  my  heart  bleeds  when 
I  think  of  all  those  w’ho  are  sleeping 
their  last  sleep  in  the  plain  north  of 
Arras.  .  .  .  Most  of  my  brave  soldiers 
had  confessed  themselves,  and  many 
of  them  carried  the  image  of  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Heart  on  their  kepi  or  on  their 
breast. 

With  what  fieart,  with  what  a  sim¬ 
ple,  faithful  courage  they  left,  car¬ 
rying  their  bayonets  high,  and  trot¬ 
ting. 

I  had  asked  leave  to  charge  in  the 
first  line.  My  colonel  refused  and  kept 
me  near  him.  At  ten  o’clock  precisely 
the  assault  began.  I  stood  on  the 
parapet  of  the  trench.  There  was  not 
the  least  hesitation  in  the  whole  line. 

I  still  see  Du  C - ,  captain  of  the 

Seventh  Regiment,  standing  on  the 
trench  p)arapet  making  a  large  sign  of 
the  cross  and  cr\’ing  to  his  men: 

“Come,  my  children,  for  Cxod  and 
for  France!  En  avant!  Chargez!" 

The  waves  follow  each  other,  the 
enemy’s  fire  breaks  out,  machine-gun 
fire  of  an  astounding  density.  Bullets 
whistle,  the  earth  flies.  My  colonel 
orders  me  to  descend,  for  a  real  sheet 
of  lead  is  falling  all  around  us.  But  I 
no  longer  hear  anything. 

I  see  the  line  of  our  men  mown 
down;  one  company  alone  reaches  the 
Boche  trench,  a  few  even  gain  the 
enemy’s  parapets,  and  spring  into 
the  trench.  I  foresee  that  the  attack 
is  going  to  be  hard  and  success  most 


difficult.  My  colonel  feels  this  also. 

I  cock  my  revolver.  Forward! 

An  almoner,  Abbe - ,  is  near 

us.  He  wishes  to  be  the  first  to  climb 
on  the  parapet  in  his  cassock.  “En 
avant,  mes  amis,  et  vive  DieuI"  He  has 
not  taken  three  steps  forward  before 
he  is  hit.  I  believe  him  to  be  dead, 
but  he  is  only  wounded.  My  colonel 
orders  me  to  send  the  almoner  to  the 
relief  post,  which  I  do  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  return  to  the  colonel  to 
charge. 

Those  few  minutes  have  modified 
the  whole  plan;  the  attack  has  been 
postponed  until  the  evening.  -I  go 
over  to  a  machine-gun  captain  who  is 
a  friend  of  mine;  tears  stand  in  his 
eyes.  Tw’O  chiefs  of  sections  have  just 
been  wounded  at  his  side.  I  say  a  few 
words  to  him;  a  shell  bursts  near  me. 
They  are  hitting  hard.  Their  105’s 
are  falling  on  us  without  intermis¬ 
sion. 

An  artillery  man  cries  out  to  me, 
“Attention!  Come  here!”  Good  ad¬ 
vice,  for  the  105  shell  overturns  the 
trench  in  which  I  was  standing;  I  am 
merely  covered  with  earth.  Some 
wounded  are  crying  out.  One  of  them 
confesses  himself,  proclaiming  his  sins 
loudly,  and  then  dies.  I  minister  to 
them  as  well  as  I  can.  I  dress  a 
few  wounds  without  leaving  the  colo¬ 
nel. 

I  am  absolutely  calm,  but  heart¬ 
broken.  Action  prevents  me  from 
thinking  of  death,  which  is  ceaselessly 
mowing  down  men  around  me. 

All  day  long  the  struggle  is  incessant. 
I  am  covered  with  the  blood  of  the 
wounded  or  dead.  At  night  my  minis¬ 
tration  redoubles  in  intensity.  I  am 
priest,  soldier,  doctor,  at  the  same 
time.  .At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
I  lie  dow’n  on  the  ground,  exhausted. 

At  four  o’clock  what  joy!  Du  C - 

falls  into  my  arms.  Some  men  have 
at  last  returned,  thirty-seven  out  of  a 
battalion! 

The  others  have  suffered  less,  but  a 
good  deal  all  the  same.  The  officers  are 
nearly  all  killed  or  wounded.  With 
daylight  the  struggle  recommences,  but 
we  no  longer  leave  the  trenches;  we 
receive  bombs  and  shells  in  our  faces. 
Still  the  105’s,  always  the  105’s!  I  am 
almost  ashamed  of  being  neither 
wounded  nor  killed.  Really,  God  does 
not  want  me,  and  it  is  most  humiliat¬ 
ing.  At  least,  pray  for  me,  so  that  soon, 
if  God  wills,  I  may  give  my  life  for 
France  on  a  fine  day,  in  full  victory! 
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Whilst  Waiting  T)eaih 

(This  letter  was  found  on  the  body  o^'  AbhS 

Guillard,  Sergeant  in  the  X -  Regiment 

of  Infantry,  on  the  battle-field  of  the  Marne. 
He  was  a  pupil  at  the  great  seminary  of 
Chavannes,  in  Paillers. 

gth  September,  1914. 

5.P.  M. 

All  my  Dear  Ones: 

When  you  receive  this  letter  your 
Doudou  will  be  gone  to  ‘heaven,  or 
else  some  charitable  Germans  will  have 
picked  him  up  on  the  battle-field. 

Yesterday  morning,  the  8th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  at  about  half-past  six,  whilst 
you  were  at  mass,  I  was  hit,  in  full 
battle,  by  a  bullet_which  pierced  my 
thigh.  I  fell. 

I  am  still  lying  in  the  very  same 
spot,  for  by  a  very  unworthy  resem¬ 
blance  to  my  sweet  Saviour  upon  His 
cross,  I  am  really  nailed  to  my  cross, 
being  unable  to  move  my  leg  even 
the  fraction  of  an  inch.  When  I  do 
not  move  I  hardly  sutler  from  my 
wound,  but  I  do  suffer  keenly  from 
thirst. 

My  spirits  are  very  good,  and  I 
experience  no  anguish.  My  crucifix  is 
before  me  and  I  pray  whilst  awaiting 
the  will  of  God.  You  know  that  I  had 
made  the  sacrifice  of  my  life  before 
leaving.  I  have  renewed  the  sacrifice 
many  times  since  yesterday  morning, 
and  I  renew  it  again  once  more  with 
all  it  may  please  the  good  God  to  add 
or  to  retrench  from  it. 

I  do  not  fear  death.  I  have  seen  it 
and  still  see  it  from  too  close  quarters 
at  this  very  moment.  It  contains 
nothing  horrible  since  it  brings  happi¬ 
ness.  I  beg  you  that  your  own  sorrow 
may  be  silent,  resigned,  almost  joyful. 
My  great  pain  is  to  leave  you,  but  I 
know  that  I  shall  meet  you  all  again. 

Between  Two  Assaults 

(From  Abbe  F.  G - .  priest  of  the  diocese 

of  Quimper. 

JUST  about  the  time  when  we  were 
telling  our  beads  sadly  in  the  relief 
post,  the  soldiers,  believing  that  they 
were  not  visible,  occasionally  ventured 
to  peep  at  those  on  the  other  side.  All 
at  once  a  sinister  ‘‘'plak"  resounded  and 
a  trooper,  seeing  his  neighbor  lean  sud¬ 
denly  forward  on  the  edge  of  the  trench, 
said  to  him  slyly: 

“Oh!  you  were  afraid!  It  was  a 
close  shave!” 

.\las!  no,  for  the  man  had  died 
without  even  uttering  a  sound:  the 
bullet  had  pierced  right  through  his 
skull. 

The  news  arrives  at  the  relief  post, 
and  I  prepare  myself  to  accompany  the 
stretcher-bearers  who  are  going  to  fetch 
the  body  so  as  to  biiry  it  with  the 
prayers  and  honors  due  to  it,  in  the 
little  cemeterx’  where  the  Bretons  and 
the  Vendeens  of  the -  Regiment 


await,  in  a  slumber  respected  by  all, 
the  hour  when  there  will  no  longer  be 
either.  Frenchmen  or  Germans,  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 

The  trench  is  hardly  five  hundred 
meters  distant  from  the  village,  but  as 
the  road  is  quite  open  and  follows  a 
slope  facing  the  enemy,  we  are  obliged 
to  pass  through  a  wood  and  walk  at 
least  two  kilometers  in  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  rain,  along  steep  paths  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  sticky  mud,  in  which  one 
slips  at  each  step,  and  occasionally 
falls. 

We  must  have  a  guide.  The  com¬ 
mander  of  the  battalion  would  no 
doubt  give  us  one,  but  where  can  we 
find  him? 

.\t  this  very  moment  we  pass  some 
cooks  provided  with  a  large  zinc  wash- 
tub,  who  are  alx)ut  to  prepare  a  stew  of 
ingredients  of  a  very  good  quality,  but 
which  a  two-kilometer  walk  in  a  blind¬ 
ing  rain  will  neither  improve  nor  heat! 
(It’s  a  hard  job,  the  one  of  cook.  By 
day  they  fight,  by  night  they  come 
and  go  to  prepare  the  meals,  happy  if, 
on  their  return  journey,  they  do  not 
mistake  the  trenches  and  go  to  supply 
the  Germans.) 

Thanks  to  the  directions  of  these 
“knights  of  the  saucepan,”  we  reach 
a  sort  of  little  village.  On  cither  side 
of  the  road,  and  rather  lower  than  it, 
are  ranged  dug-outs,  shut  in  by  an 
awning  which  allows  the  weak  light 
of  a  candle  to  filter  through.  Each 
dug-out  is  made  for  two,  three,  or  four 
men,  according  to  their  luck  in  meeting 
each  other  or  to  the  ties  of  friendship. 
These  are  the  lodgings  of  the  reserve 
company.  A  little  farther  off  is  the 
hut  of  the  commander. 

I  address  a  word  of  sympathy  and 
of  encouragement  to  all,  praying  God 
that  He  may  attach  to  it  some  super¬ 
natural  influence,  which  may  bring 
about  the  blossoming  of  a  pious  thought, 
of  a  religious  remembrance,  a  celestial 
consolation,  of  a  resolution  to  patient 
waiting  and  to  manly  accomplishment 
of  their  painful  duties. 

Having  started  age  in,  guided  by  a 
man  intrusted  with  the  communication 
service,  we  rapidly  reach  the  branch 
which  ends  farther  along  in  the  first- 
line  trench,  having,  however,  stumbled 
and  slipped  several  times  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  on  that  badly  defined  path,  and 
on  the  steps  sorlden  by  the  pitiless 
rain. 

In  this  narrow  branch  we  knock 
continually  against  the  partitions.  We 
arrive  at  last  at  the  spot  where  the 
body  of  our  unfortunate  friend  lies 
shelterless,  rolled  in  his  blanket. 

The  men  of  the  section  surround  us, 
and,  bare-headed,  they  respond  respect¬ 
fully  to  the  De  Profundis,  which  I  recite 
for  their  comrade.  Hodie  inilii,  eras  libil 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  lay  him  on  the 
stretcher,  which  we  could  not  carry 
through  the  narrow,  winding  corridor. 
We  must,  therefore,  hoist  him  above 


the  parapet  of  the  trench,  and  there 
unprotected  from  the  enemy,  we  placed 
him  on  the  stretcher.  Happily,  th^ 
Germans  do  not  see  us. 

The  cortege  was  not  always  silent. 
But  such  cries  as:  “More  to  the  right!” 
“.Attention!”  “Here’s  a  shell  hole!”  “A 
root!”  “Walk  in  the  water  Ijecause  else¬ 
where  it’s  slippery.”  “Hold  on.  I’m  get¬ 
ting  up  again!” — do  not  interfere  with 
one’s  respect,  when  one  is  preoccupied  in 
preventing  the  body  from  sliding  off 
the  stretcher.  .And  it  did  not  slip  once. 
Our  guide  took  the  wrong  road  twice, 
but  in  spite  of  that  W'e  reached  our 
destination  three  hours  after  our  de¬ 
parture. 

The  corpse  passed  the  night  in  the 
little  church,  and  on  the  morrow,  long 
before  daybreak,  I  uttered  the  last 
prayers  o\  er  his  grave. 

T)ecorated  by  the  General-in-Chief 

(From  Abbi  G - ,  Sergeant  of  the - 

Infantry  Regiment,  Seminarist  of  the  diocese 
of  Albi. 

IN  SPITE  of  the  bad  weather,  Thurs¬ 
day  was  a  very  fine  day  for  me.  I 
spent  it  at  Chalons,  where  I  had  gone  to 
receive  the  Military  Medal  from  the 
hends  of  General  Joffre. 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
pre.sence  of  about  fifteen  thousand 
men,  of  fifteen  generals,  and  of  the 
foreign  military  attaches.  We  were 
about  fifty  waiting  to  be  decorated. 
Before  proceeding  with  the  ceremony. 
General  Joffre  lound  a  kind  word  for 
each  of  us. 

“A’'ou  are  very  j'oung  to  receive  the 
Military  Medal,  sergeant,”  he  said  to 
me. 

“I’m  twenty-three,  mon  gSnerair 
“Twenty-three!  Do  you  know  that 
I  waited  until  I  was  sixty-three  before 
receiving  it?  .Are  you  glad?” 

“I'm  awfully  proud  of  it,  mon  gen¬ 
eral:^ 

“So  am  I!” 

This  short  dialogue  was  followed  by 
two  hearty  kisses. 

I  can  not  tell  you  what  I  felt  when 
the  heavy  mustache  of  the  general 
brushed  my  cheeks;  in  such  a  moment 
one  does  not  live! 

A’ou  must  acknowledge  there  is 
something  very  stirring  for  a  young 
man  of  twenty-three  to  be  thus  em¬ 
braced  by  that  great  old  man,  for  a 
sergeant  to  be  decorated  by  a  General- 
in-Chief! 

I  really  believe  that  joy  and  pride 
are  about  to  turn  my  head.  True,  I 
need  only  look  around  me  to  con¬ 
vince  myself  that  I  am  not  worth  any 
more  than  the  others,  and  that  others 
might  and  even  should  have  received 
that  which  was  given  to  me.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  Holy  Virgin,  who  wished 
that  this  honor  should  be  conferred 
upon  me  on  the  day  of  her  festival, 
will  surely  know  how  to  prevent  it 
from  hurting  me. 


. 249-255  8.  THIRD 

1106  SECOND  ST.  N.  E. 

. . 458  W.  FEDERAL 

. 3120-30  JACOBS 

. 126  W.  TWELFTH 

. 918  11TH 


NASHVILLE . 

NEW  ORLEANS.. 

HOUSTON . 

DALLAS . 

SAN  ANTONIO... 
FORT  WORTH... 
KANSAS  CITY.... 
TORONTO,  CAN. 
HAMILTON.  CAN 
DETROIT  OFFICE 
CHICAGO  OFFICE 


....315  TENTH  AV.  8. 

. 848  BARONNE 

....PRESTON  ±  SMITH 
1  200-1  206  JACKSON 

. 212  LOSOYA 

....828-830  MONROE 

. RIDGE  ARCADE 

. 59  E.  RICHMOND 

. 20  W.  JACKSON 

.  414  HAMMOND  BLOG. 
. KARPCN  BLOG. 


COLUMBUS.... 

CANTON . 

YOUNGSTOWN 

WHEELING.... 


ALTOONA . 

MILWAUKEE . 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LOS  ANGELES. 


"Pem  broke" 
Built-in  Baths 


have  won  so  sure  a  place  in  the  favor  of  those  who  appreciate 
plumbing  fixture  values,  in  both  beauty  and  service,  that  they 
may  indeed  be  called  the  standard  built-in  baths  of  America. 

The  approved  built-in  idea  was  never  more  completely  expressed 
than  in  the  “Pembroke” — with  its  graceful  lines,  its  wonder¬ 
ful  china-dish  finish,  its  massive  and  substantial  appearance. 

The  “Pembroke”  is  practical  as  well  as  handsome.  Good  house¬ 
keepers  appreciate  the  absence  of  dust-catching  spaces.  The 
“Pembroke’  ’  builds  into  walls  and  floor  so  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  bathroom. 

This  and  other  fixtures  for  Bath,  Kitchen  and  Laundry,  illustrate4  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  “  "<$tandard"  Plumbing  fixtures  for  the  Home.”  Write  for  it. 


Standard oSamtatsU)^. Co.,  Dept.  G,  Pittsburgh 


Fixtures  may  be  seen  at  these  "^Standard"  Showrooms: 


NEW  YORK . 35  W.  31ST 

NEW  YORK  (EXPORT  DEPT.) . SO  BROAD 

BOSTON . 186  DEVONSHIRE 

PHILADELPHIA . 1215  WALNUT 

WASHINGTON . SOUTHERN  BLDG. 

PITTSBURGH . 106  SIXTH 

CHICAGO . 14-30  N.  PEORIA 

ST.  LOUIS . 100  N.  FOURTH 

CLEVELAND . 4409  EUCLID 

CINCINNATI . 633  WALNUT 

TOLEDO . . . 811-321  ERIE 


,95  W.  WATER  ST. 
.140-59  BLUXOME 

. 671  MESQUtT 

. . 319  W.  MAIN 
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•HSVUS- 


THE  HERE-AND-NOW  JOB 


WE  REMINDED  ourselves, 
last  month,  of  our  Greater 
Task  —  the  task  which 
gives  the  High-School  Vol¬ 
unteers  of  the  United  States  a  meaning 
in  our  country  and  in  these  times,  the 
task  in  which  the  whole  war-ridden 
world  labors,  the  task  of  building  a 
Better  Citizenship  —  American  and 
world-wide.  * 

We  set  down,  clearly,  our  why  and 
wherefore,  against  the  background  of 
these  days;  located  ourselves  on  the 
map  of  the  world-purjx)ses;  staked  our 
claim  in  the  land  of  as  yet  unworked 
ideals,  toward  which  all  the  world  now 
lifts  up  its  eyes — so  that  we  might 
never  lose  ourselves  seeking  after  out¬ 
worn  illusions;  never  spend  ourselves 
for  the  things  which  have  brought  woe 
to  our  world;  never  forget  that  our 
task  is  the  task  of  building  better  citi¬ 
zens  of  America — and  of  the  world. 

O  MUCH  for  where  we’re  going. 
Where  do  we  start?  How  do  we 
start?  VV’e  ten  thousand  little  American 
towns,  with  our  ten  thousand  high 
schools  and  our  million  young  Ameri¬ 
cans? 

The  first  steps  to  all  great  goals 
seem  insignificant,  irrelevant.  The 
shortest  way  to  great  achievements 
is  often  the  longest  way  round.  But  to 
attain  at  all,  this  first  step  on  this  round¬ 
about  way  must  be  taken;  for  by  the 
street  of  By-and-By  we  arrive  at  the 
he  use  of  Never. 

So  with  our  high  vision  of  .\merican, 
of  world  citizenship.  Binding  our  land 
like  its  great  rivers,  circling  the  globe 
like  the  seven  seas,  it  takes  its  rise  in 
a  myriad  rills,  in  a  thousand  acts,  in  a 
thousand  ways.  The  High-School  Vol¬ 
unteers  of  the  United ’States  is  one, 
only  one  of  these  rills,  those  ways 
toward  the  making  of  better  citizen¬ 
ship,  but  one  that  may  swell  the 
strength  and  volume  of  the  tide,  if  the 
high  school  of  every  community  in  the 
land  will  but  begin,  here  and  now,  on 
the  job,  on  its  own  little  job,  on  the 
smaller  tasks,  the  while  holding  in  its 
mind  the  Greater  Task. 

.And  this  here-and-now  job,  what 
is  it? 


To  organize  in  your  town,  in  your 
high  school,  a  corps  of  High-School 
Volunteers.  You,  as  a  boy,  as  a 
teacher,  as  a  father  or  a  mother,  to  do 
this.  How?  By  talking  it,  writing  it 
to  other  boys,  girls,  teachers,  parents, 
school  authorities,  to  other  towns,  if 
your  own  already  has  taken  the  step. 

Send  to  us  for  suggestions,  for  infor¬ 
mation,  for  any  assistance  or  enlight¬ 
enment  you  may  need  to  start  here 
and  now  the  current  of  your  own  little 
stream  moving  toward  the  goal  of 
better  citizenship.  Don’t  depend  too 
much  upon  the  Government  to  help 
you,  with  equipment,  with  instructors. 
They’re  busy  at  Washington.  They 
are  busy  with  the  here-and-now-or- 
never  job  of  making  a  better  world 
citizenship  jx>ssible  at  all  or  anywhere. 
We  and  those  working  with  us  must 
be  preparing,  unaided  for  a  time,  to 
make  use  of  the  opportunity  they  at 
Washington  are  winning  for  us. 

To  make  your  community  always 
conscious  in  these  days  of  its  part  in 
the  world’s  Greater  Task,  you  must 
have  something  to  represent  that  task, 
something  concrete,  something  always 
living  it  and  doing  it  before  their  eyes, 
something  organized,  volunteering  to 
train  for  and  act  good  citizenship,  act 
health,  strength,  cleanness,  loyalty, 
justice,  coofieration — in  a  word,  you 
must  have  something  like  a  corps  of 
High-School  Volunteers. 

Organize  them,  and  make  it  an  act 
of  the  community.  Let  the  equipment 
for  their  training,  the  cooperation  in 
their  work,  their  games,  the  stimulus 
and  enthusiasm  for  their  efforts  rise 
from  the  community  and  come  to  them 
with  a  blessing  from  the  community, 
whose  hojies,  they,  its  young  manhood 
and  future  citizens,  represent. 

.And  remember,  when  you  have  done 
this  or  if  you  have  already  done  it,  that 
you  have  only  begun  the  here-and-nosv 
job.  The  community  is  the  real  trainer 
of  these  youthful  volunteers,  your  city 
their  real  equipment,  their  greatest  lab¬ 
oratory  in  which  to  study  what  good 
citizenship  means.  In  the  cities  of 
Sparta  the  training  of  every  youth  to 
the  duties  of  citizenship  was  the  obli¬ 
gation  and  task  of  the  entire  commu¬ 


nity,  not  only  of  a  sp)ecial  set  of  in¬ 
structors.  The  distinctive  idea  of  the 
H.  S.  V.  U.  S.  is  that  it  aims  to  train  for 
citizenship  directly — by  doing.  These 
boys  should  be  continually  j)rovided 
by  the  community  with  opi)ortunities 
to  act  their  good  citizenship.  Real 
opix)rtunities,  real  jobs,  assigned  the 
corps  by  the  Health  Department,  the 
Police  Department,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  helping  to  guard  the  com¬ 
munity  against  disease  and  crime,  pro¬ 
tecting  the  younger  children,  lending 
and  gaining  dignity  at  public  ceremo¬ 
nies  and  si^ecial  occasions.  Thousand 
and  one  the  services  the  A’olunteers 
may  be  given  to  i^erform,  if  the  com¬ 
munity  realizes  its  part  in  their 
training. 

Every  such  corps  of  High -School 
A’olunteers  must  be  made  to  feel  by 
the  whole  community  that  it  is  related 
to  every  other  similar  corps  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  it  is  part  of  a  great  national 
organization  striving  to  stand  as  a  living 
symbol  of  .America’s  faith  in  the  idea 
of  good  citizenship,  which  America  is 
spending  her  blood  and  her  sinew  to 
keep  alive  in  the  world.  It  is  for  each 
community  to  insist  that  its  corps  of 
A’olunteers  be  more  than  a  mere  object 
of  local  pride,  that  its  corps  of  A’olun¬ 
teers  be  represented  in  the  annual 
national  reviews  and  games  of  the 
H.  S.  A’.  U.  S.,  where  young  .America 
comes  together  to  do  homage  to  a  great 
idea,  and  brings  the  spirit  of  all  old 
.America  with  it. 

FIV’E  big  cities  and  fifty  smaller  ones 
have  begun,  just  only  begun,  on 
this  definite,  immediate  task.  Why  not 
more?  AA’hy  not  more,  not  only  begin¬ 
ning  but  carrying  through,  this  year, 
this  here-and-now  step  toward  the 
Greater  Task?  Six  hundred  thousand 
lx)ys  in  the  high  schools  of  the  country, 
about  to  become  citizens  in  name,  are 
waiting  to  be  made  citizens  in  fact, 
by  a  little  simple,  direct  training  that 
every  high  school  can  give — that  eveiy 
community  can  give.  To  every  .Ameri¬ 
can,  to  every  .American  community  that 
has  at  heart  the  Greater  Task  of  the 
world,  this  is  a  clear  call,  a  first  step, 
a  here-and-now  duty. 


1  he  II.  S.  V.  U.  S.  Manual,  by  Captain  E.  Z.  Steever  and  Lieutenant  J.  L.  Frink,  udll  be  published  in  November 
by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  It  covers  all  phases  of  the  work  of  the  Iligh-School  Volunteers  of  the  United  States  as 
developed  by  Captain  Steever  in  his  seven  years'  work  in  this  field,  and  is  intended  for  the  use  of  both  instructor  and  student. 


Wmmi 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Twenty 'five  years  ago  the  General 
Electric  Company  was  founded. 

Since  then,  electricity  has  sent  its 
thrill  through  the  whole  structure 
of  life. 

Eager  to  turn  wheels,  to  lift  and 
carry,  to  banish  dark,  to  gather 
heat,  to  hurl  voices  and  thoughts 
across  space,  to  give  the  world 
new  took  for  its  work— electricity 
has  bent  to  man's  will. 

Throughout  this  period  the  Gen' 
eral  Electric  Company  has  held 
the  great  responsibilities  and  high 
ideals  of  leadership. 


It  has  set  free  the  spirit  of  research. 

It  has  given  tangible  form  to  in' 
vention,  in  apparatus  of  infinite 
precision  and  gigantic  power. 

And  it  has  gone  forth,  co'operat' 
ing  with  every  industry,  to  coni' 
mand  this  unseen  force  and  fetch 
it  far  to  serve  all  people. 

By  the  achievements  which  this 
company  has  already  recorded 
may  best  be  judged  the  greater 
ends  its  future  shall  attain,  the 
deeper  mysteries  it  yet  shall  solve 
in  electrifying  more  and  more  of 
the  world’s  work. 
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Gregory  didn’t  much 
like  to.  Any  act  different 

in  intent  from  what  it  ap-  nr'T  TT^  T177T  I  ’1'^  A 

peared  on  its  face  to  be  X  Jilt/  Vv  ULl  1  C  AKv^ 

came  hard  to  him.  But 

he  could  sec  that  Bailey  {Cont.nued  from  page  §8) 

had  not  made  the  sugges¬ 
tion  idly.  So  he  walked  into  the  man-  it  as  possible — two  knights  splintering  j 
ager’s  office  from  the  corridor  just  after  lances  in  the  lists.  And  it  was  Bailey 
the  committee  of  core-makers  had  been  who  was  unhorsed;  at  any  rate  he  had 
admitted  by  the  other  door,  and  stood  to  catch  his  breath  and  the  girl  sf>oke 
there  with  a  fairlv  well -assumed  air  of  first. 


with  that.  He  wondered 
where  the  devil  she  came 

’«T  Tl~?  W7UT'  I  ’L?  A  from;  who  she  was;  where 

Hb  WHlTb  ARC  she  had  picked,  up  that 

vocabulary.  There  was 
{Cont.nued  from  page  58)  an  irritating  babu  touch 

about  it— the  accent  of  the 

it  as  possible — two  knights  splintering  person  who  has  acquired,  somehow,  an 
lances  in  the  lists.  And  it  was  Bailey  amount  of  book-knowledge  greater  than 
who  was  unhorsed;  at  any  rate  he  had  his  cultural  level  entitles  him  to. 
to  catch  his  breath  and  the  girl  sf>oke  She  had  negotiated  the  word  “stupid- 


merely  awaiting  the  jnanager’s  leisure 


first. 

“Threats!”  she  said 


ities”  quite  successfully,  save  for  the 
You  don’t  like  hissed  s’s,  but  she  had  brought  the 


to  take  up  a  matter  of  real  importance,  threats.  You’ve  made  other  people  cat  piolysyllable  out  in  the  manner  of  one 


“There’s  nothing  doing  in  the  hold¬ 
up  line  to-day,  girls,”  Bailey  was  saying. 
“You  run  along  and  strike.  This  is 


them  so  long  it’s  time  you  learned  the  for  whom  it  has  once  been  an  achieve- 


taste. 

“Well,  I’m  not  going  to  threaten 


ment.  Some  of  her  phrases  stuck: 
“There  have  been  kings  like  you.” 


a  good  afternoon  for  it.  If  you  show  you,”  said  the  manager.  “I’m  going  to  Rant,  of  course,  but  pretty  good  rant 


up  to-morrow’  morning  when  the  gates  tell  you  two  or  three  facts  and  you  want 
open,  you  can  all  have  your  jobs  back —  to  get  them  straight  in  your  mind,  be- 


all  but  one  of  you.  If  you  don’t,  we’ll 
replace  you.  You  w'ant  to  remember 
that  w’e’re  always  ready  to  hear  corn- 


cause  they’re  imjiortant.  First  fact: 
you’re  discharged.  Second  fact:  we 
don’t  allow’  discharged  employees  hang- 


plaints  about  hours  or  pay,  or  working  ing  about  the  place.  Third  fact:  we 


Was  she  really  prophesying  the  guillo- 
ti;ie  for  himself  and  his  father — and 
piwr  Bailey? 

Half-way  through  the  dictation  of 
a  letter  to  Hugh,  late  that  afternoon, 
(Hugh  was  away  a  couple  of  weeks 


conditions.  But  we  don’t  like  threats  know’  all  about  you  and  what  you’re  studying  the  welfare  system  in  opera- 


and  thev  never  get  anvthing  from  us. 
That’s  all.” 


here  for,  and  you’ll  probably  find  it 
more  convenient  and  profitable  to  leave 


tion  in  some  of  the  factories  of  the  Lake 
Erie  district)  he  broke  off  short  and 


SO  FAR 
t’.vo  gi 


Riverdale,  altogether,  and  start  your  sank  into  an  abstraction,  oblivious  for 


he  had  been  talking  to  the  game  somew’here  where  they  don’t. 


t’.vo  girls  w’ho  had  hung  back  near  “And  if  I  stay?”  she  asked, 
the  door.  Now’  he  turned  to  the  third  decide  I  like  it  here?” 


a  long  w’hile  of  the  expectantly  poised 
pencil  of  his  stenographer.  If  Hugh 
knew  there  was  a  strike  on  here  at  the 


w  ho  had  walked  well  into  the  room  and 
stood  near  one  of  the  op)en  w’indows, 
courting,  it.  appeared,  the  hot  sunlight 
that  w  as  streaming  in.  It  threw  her  face 
into  the  shade,  but  lighted  in  her  dark 
hair  mysterious,  metallic  glints  of  co;)- 
per.  Gregory  had  not  needed  the 
manager’s,  “I  have  something  more  to 
say  to  you,”  to  single  her  out  as  the 
girl  he  had  sp>oken  of  up -stairs  as 
“dynamite.” 

Bailey  must  be  right  about  her  new’- 
ness  in  the  place.  One  couldn’t  have 
overlooked  her  anx’where.  She  was 
clearly  not  of  American  ancestry.  She 
came,  he  guessed,  from  somew’here  east 
of  the  axis  of  the  .Adriatic.  But  there 
was  about  her  nothing  of  that  squat 
heaviness  which  he  associated  with  the 
Slav  race.  She  had,  on  the  contrary, 
a  resilient  look,  as  of  one  lightly  poised, 
tensely  strung;  there  w’as  a  touch  of 
insolence  about  the  lift  of  her  young 
head. 

She  W’as  dirty,  of  course;  the  foun¬ 
dry  alone  on  a  hot  morning,  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  the  locomotive 
outside  the  window’,  w’ould  have  insured 
that.  But  it  struck  Gregory — an  ut¬ 
terly  unsolicited  and  distinctly  annoy¬ 
ing  emotion — that  he  w’ished  she  might 
be  w’ashed,  her  arms,  her  face,  and  that 
extraordinary  hair  of  hers,  especially. 
Wasn’t  there  something  almost — pa¬ 
trician  about  her  features? 

As  Bailey  rounded  upon  her  with  that 
truculent  you,  she  turned  also  upon  him 
(she  had  been  intently  w’atching  the 
other  girls’  faces  until  then)  and  her 
movement  had  as  much  calculated  hos¬ 
tility  about  it  as  his.  Gregory  fairly 
felt  the  shock  of  their  encountered  eyes. 
It  W’as  like— to  take  something  as  unlike 


“The  law’s  got  resources  for  dealing 
with  dangerous  vagrants.  I  advise  you 
not  to  try  conclusions  with  it.” 

The  girl  laughed  and  made  a  con¬ 
temptuous  movement  with  her  hands. 

And  now  it  struck  Gregory  that  she 
W’as  acting — playing  out  a  scene;  that 
if  she  had  written  Bailey’s  speeches  for 
him  and  rehearsed  him  in  them, 
he  couldn’t  have  served  her  purpose 
better. 

Was  he,  Gregoiw’,  the  audience  she 
was  playing  to,  or  those  two  apron- 
plucking  girls  by  the  door?  She  hadn’t 
looked  at  him  once,  save  for  a  glance 
when  he  came  into  the  room. 

“The  same  old  methods,”  she  said, 
“the  same  <ild  b-utal  stupidities;  hired 
police,  a  hired  judge,  and  a  hired  jail — 
what  you  call  the  Law.  You’ll  never 
learn.  There  have  been  kings  like  you.” 

Magnificently  she  strode  across  to  the 
door,  flung  it  open  and  shepherded  the 
girls  out.  Then,  from  the  doorway,  she 
turned  back  for  a  last  word. 

“Do  w’hat  you  can,”  she  adjured 
Bailey,  “then  see  what  w’e  can  do.” 

She  left  Gregory  tingling — a  fact  he 
was  careful  to  conceal  from  Bailey 
when  he  congratulated  the  manager  on 
his  manner  of  dealing  with  the  situation. 
They  agreed,  w’ith  transparent  insincer¬ 
ity,  that  the  girls  would  probably  come 
back  to  w’ork  in  the  morning  and  that 
they  had  seen  the  last  of  the  firebrand. 
Then  each  w’ent  back  to  his  own  w’ork. 
But  the  memory  of  the  scene  kept  nag¬ 
ging  at  Gregorx'  all  day. 

He  got  W’hat  satisfaction  he  could  out 
of  his  discovery  that  the  girl  had  been 
acting.  But  the  reflection  that  a  genu¬ 
ine  passion  might  well  enough  garb 
itself  histrionically,  pretty  w’ell  did  aw’ay 


works,  he’d  come  straight  back.  And 
w’ouldn’t  it,  p>erhaps,  be  a  little  better 
if  he  didn’t  come  back;  at  least  for 
three  or  four  days,  until  they  had  had 
time  to  get  rid  of  that  girl?  If  she  could 
stir  Bailey — prosaic  Bailey,  and  him¬ 
self  up — as  there  was  no  denying  she 
had  done  that  day — what  mightn’t  she 
do  to  Hugh?  She  W’as  dynamite.  Bailey 
was  right  about  that.  And  Hugh!  .  .  . 

“That’s  all,”  he  said  to  the  stenog¬ 
rapher.  “I’ll  not  send  that  letter.” 

CHAPTER  FIVE 

Hugh  Learns  of  the  Strike 

Hugh  got  his  first  news  of  the  strike 
from  a  Chicago  pap)er  he  bought 
Saturday  noon,  five  days  later,  in  To¬ 
ledo.  The  story  was  on  the  front  page 
and  the  black-faced  tw’o-column  head: 

RIOTING  AT  RIVERDALE 
Many  Hurt  When  Deputies  Charge 
Strikers 

Corbett  Works  in  State  of  Siege 

held  him  staring  for  a  matter  of  seconds 
in  blank  incredulity.  It  was  impossible. 
There  was  no  strike  at  the  Corbett 
works.  Certainly  he  ought  to  know. 

How'ever,  the  detailed  account  amply 
confirmed  the  headlines.  It  was  hard 
to  make  anything  like  a  sequence  out 
of  it,  but  the  trouble  had  apparently 
begun  wdth  the  molders,  who  had 
w’alked  out,  Hugh  gathered,  three  days 
before — on  Wednesday,  that  would 
have  been.  Hugh  could  not  find  a 
statement  anywhere  of  what  their  de¬ 
mands  w’ere. 

Evidently  the  trouble  had  spread 
like  a  conflagration*  and  had  been 


7/i/s  House  Carit  Burn-- 
^  Can  Itouny  ? 

(if\  _  _ _ 


Vi  T^ACE  that  question  right  now— in  time.  So  many  have 
^  ^  found  out  the  tremendous  value  of  safety — too  late.  So 

*  many  have  lost  all  that  is  dear  to  them— just  because 

»  they  did  not  know  how  the  fire  peril  sweeps  down  when  it  is 

'  ■  least  expected— wiping  out  at  one  blow  a  whole  life’s  happi¬ 

ness.  Be  sure— be  safe.  Build  throughout  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile. 

Science  has  made  it  possible  for  you  to  Have  safety  as  well  as  comfort  and 
beauty.  Natco  is  the  material  that  made  the  skyscraper  p>ossible.  It  can’t  burn. 
When  carelessness  brings  danger,  Natco  stands  guard  over  your  home— because 
you  have  been  wise  enough  to  choose  right— in  time. 

While  it  costs  more  than  criminally  dangerous  wood  construction,  with  Natco 
you  buy  safety — everlasting  safety  for  a  sum  so  low  that  in  a  few  years  you  get 
it  back  in  lower  coal  bills,  and  lower  maintenance  cost.  Can  there  be  any  question 
in  your  mind-  now  that  you  think  of  it— in  time?  And  it  is  building  for  a  life¬ 
time— for  safety,  beauty  and  comfort  too. 

iVo/co  means  lower  coal  bills.  Building  the  Natco 
^  way  pays  for  itself  in  a  very  few  years.  Natco  is  warmer 

^  i  i'  '  in  winter— cooler  in  summer— thanks  to  the  blankets  of 

?  r  itr!  ■  still  air  contained  in  the  cells  of  the  tile.  Natco  is  damp 

i;  ;  «  1  ’Si  ^  proof,  vermin  proof,  solid,  permanent,  and  everlastingly 

^  v  ^  I  i‘§,  I  safe.  Can  you  afford  to  be  always  in  danger? 

?  ■  T  i  '  ^  '  Send  t<jday  for  the  interesting  .^2-page  book  “Fireproof 

f  ‘  ;  ?  ^5  I  '  ’I*  '  \  I  HcHises”  sent  free  on  request.  It  contains  photographs  and  de- 

T  '■  rO  '  ^  ■  >  scriptions  of  beautiful  Natco  residences  designed  by  leading  archi- 

f  [si'’  tects.  And  it  may  save  your  life  and  the  lives  of  those  you  love. 
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accompanied,  from  the  spoken  lot.  None  of  them 

first,  by  serious  disorder,  had  any  trouble  in  calling 

which  by  Friday  morning,  if'W'  I  ’  1  ?  A  'O  much  uglier  and  more  in- 

had  reached  the  pitch  of  I  I  I  ri.  Vy  il  I  I  ri.  delicate  objects  than 

violence.  Of  that  day’s  spades  by  their  shortest 

doings,  the  paper  con-  .  names.  It  was  the  im- 


tained  a  fairly  consecutive 
account.  There  had  been  rioting  at  all 
the  gates  in  the  morning,  when  the  still  * 
loyal  operatives  went  in  to  work. 
There  had  been  a  succession  of  street 
fights  during  the  day,  arrests  and  res¬ 
cues,  attempts  to  tear  down  or  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  nailing  up  of  inflammatory 
placards,  attempts  to  disperse  street- 
corner  meetings;  most  of  which  had,  it 
appeared,  more  or  less  disastrously 
failed. 

But  the  incident  which  furnished  the 
material  for  the  headlines,  occurred  at 
six  o’clock  that  night,  when  the  plant 
shut  down  and  the  hastily  sworn-in 
deputies  attacked  a  mob  of  sevesal 
hundred  men  gathered  at  the  Charles 
Street  gate,  to  await  the  emergence  of 
the  workers.  In  this  affair  the  depu¬ 
ties  were  roughly  handled.  One  of 
them  was  shot,  and  several  of  them 
badly  beaten.  The  number  of  casual¬ 
ties  among  the  strikers  was,  of  course, 
unknown.  This  was  as  far  as  Hugh’s 
paper  went  in  any  detail,  though  a  later 
one  stated  that  at  a  late  hour,  prepara¬ 
tions  were  being  made  to  house  and 
feed  the  loyal  operatives  in  the  plant. 

Hugh  had  an  engagement  to  spend 
Sunday  at  Dayton,  but  he  canceled 
this  ov'er  the  telephone,  and  took  the 
next  train  for  Chicago,  as  sore  in  mind 
as  those  beaten  deputies  must  be  in  body. 
The  feeling  he  tried  hard  to  dismiss  until 
there  should  have  been  a  chance  for 
explanations,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
required  dismissing  pretty  often,  was 
anger  against  his  family — particularly 
against  Gregory — that  he  had  not  been 
summoned  home  days  before;  that  he 
should  have  been  left  to  learn  of  a  thing 
that  came  as  close  home  as  this,  along 
with  the  general  public,  from  a  news¬ 
paper. 

He  had,  to  lie  sure,  l>een  out  of 
communication  with  the  office  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  owing  to  a  change  in  his 
plans,  which  it  had  not  seemed  neces¬ 
sary  to  inform  them  about  by  wire. 
But  surely  Gregory  must  have  seen  the 
thing  coming,  on  Tuesday  morning  when 
he  had  talked  to  him  over  the  phone 
from  Detroit.  Did  they  think  his  judg¬ 
ment  of  so  little  account — and  in  a 
matter  that  concerned  his  own  special 
department  of  the  work,  too — as  to  lie 
merely  negligible?  Or  had  his  absence 
been  calculated  upon  as  making  it 
easier  to  adopt  a  policy  they  knew  he 
would  not  approve  of? 

It  was  hard  to  decide  which  of  these 
alternatives  gave  him  the  more  ground 
for  indignation.  Of  course  his  amour 
propre  deserved  no  consideration  any¬ 
way,  in  the  face  of  a  crisis  like  this.  If 
they  believed  they  could  steer  the  ship 


better  without  him  in  the  wheelhouse, 
they  were  perhaps  right  to  try  it.  Only, 
such  a  decision  requires  to  be  justified 
by  the  event  and  no  one  could  call  this 
event  prosf>erous.  It  was  inconceivable 
to  Hugh  that  out  of  the  seeming  security 
of  a  week  ago,  a  conflagration  could 
have  spread  through  the  entire  works, 
as  apparently  this  one  had  done,  unless 
the  men  engaged  in  fighting  it  had 
been  throwing  on  oil  instead  of  water. 
Whatever  provocation  there  may  have 
been  must  ha\e  been  met  with  a 
counter-provocation  ten  times  worse. 

He  could  imagine  Greg  getting  very 
stiff  and  Prussian  over  some  unreason¬ 
able  demand  that  roused  his  fighting 
bUx)d.  But  what  had  his  father  l)een 
thinking  about  to  let  him  go  on  like 
that? 

In  one  of  the  other  papers — Hugh 
had  bought  all  he  could,  of  course, 
when  he  took  the  train — he  had  come 
upon  a  paragraph  about  a  young  wo¬ 
man,  giving  her  name  as  Helena  Galicz 
who  had  been  arrested  outside  the  plant 
upon  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct  and 
fined  fifty  dollars — the  maximum  under 
the  law.  The  fine  had  been  paid  and 
the  girl  was  alleged  to  have  stated  that 
her  arrest  was  the  result  of  an  attempt 
made  by  officers  of  the  company,  and 
in  pursuance  of  a  direct  threat  by  them, 
to  run  her  out  of  town.  She  was  further 
alleged  to  hav'e  prophesied  a  repetition 
of  this  attempt  at  the  first  opportunity. 

The  paragraph  fairly  bristled  with 
the  excisions  of  a  discreet  city  editor 
—palpably  omitted  more  than  it  said, 
and  left  Hugh  angrier  than  ever.  Who 
could  be  stupid  enough  to  hope  for 
any  but  disastrous  results  from  a  piece 
of  silly  brutality  like  that?  Gregory’ 
of  course  couldn’t  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  it!  And  yet  Hugh  couldn’t 
manage  to  feel  as  sure  of  this  as  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  be. 

^  i  'HE  fact  was  that  between  these  two 
brothers  a  certain  antipathy  of 
mind  which  had  existed  since  boyhood 
had  sharpened  and  defined  itself,  since 
Hugh’s  return  from  Youngstown,  to  the 
point  where  it  could  not  always  Ije 
ignored.  These  antipathies  arc  the 
cornmonest  thing  in  the  world  in  fam¬ 
ilies.  .  They  do  not  prevent  their  pos¬ 
sessors  from  feeling  the  highest  respect 
or  even  the  warmest  affection  for  each 
other;  they  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
costly  sacrifices.  They  are  likely  to  go 
unacknowledged  for  a  lifetime.  But 
none  the  less — all  the  more  indeed,  for 
this  reluctance  to  define  and  evaluate 
them — they  cause  an  immense  amount 
of  wear  and  tear. 

The  Corbetts  were,  to  be  sure,  a  free- 


ponderables  that  lx)thered 
them.  In  the  case  of  Hugh  and  Greg¬ 
ory  the  fine  particles  of  grit  that  so 
often  got  in  between,  when  their  minds 
bore  upon  each  other,  were  too  minute 
to  be  detected  except  by  the  e.xaspera- 
tion  they  produced.  Why  should  they 
make  each  other  bristle  like  that  the 
moment  they  set  about  talking  any¬ 
thing  over?  They  did,  even  when— 
as  far  as  a  working  basis  went— they 
agreed  completely. 

Gregory  was  marked,  of  course, 
for  head  of  Corbett  &  Company, 
Incorporated,  as  soon  as  his  grandfather 
died  and  his  father  retired.  Neither  event 
could  be  very’  far — in  years — away. 
He  enjoyed  the  business,  the  prestige 
his  iwsition  in  it  gave  him  among  the 
important  men  of  the  city.  When  the 
time  came — and  it  was  not  so  verj’  far 
away  either — when  they  would  be  ask¬ 
ing  him  to  s{)eak  at  public  dinners  and 
when  reporters  would  be  coming  to  him 
for  interviews  on  subjects  which  the 
news  of  the  day  had  brought  up  for 
discussion,  he  would  like  that,  too,  and 
do  it  well. 

On  the  whole  he  liked  success,  and 
in  a  close  case  he  was  disposed  to  give 
it  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  But  for 
all  that,  Hugh  need  not  put  him  down 
for  a  pompous,  stupid  ass. 

Hugh  did  not,  to  be  sure;  but  there 
was,  now  and  then,  a  glint  of  something 
about  his  manner — an  edge  in  the  turn 
of  a  phrase,  which  suggested  something 
a  little  like  that.  Gregory’  was  scru¬ 
pulously  anxious,  too,  not  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  brother;  to  see  that  he 
came  in  for  his  share.  He  didn't  mean 
to  lie  patronizing  about  it,  of  course,  but 
his  manifest  belief  that  Hugh  could  not 
look  out  for  hinjself ,  came  to  al)Out  that. 

Hugh  would  have  been  bored  to 
death  by  the  sort  of  resonant  impor¬ 
tance  Gregory  found  enjoyable.  He 
wouldn’t  have  taken  the  presidency 
of  Corl)ett  &  Company  except  under 
unavoidable  compulsion.  The  people 
he  liked  were  the  surprising  sort  and 
it  mattere<l  very  little  to  him,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  ordinary  friendly  intercourse, 
what  their  social  status  happened  to  be. 
He  liked  to  read  meiallurgical  mono¬ 
graphs.  He  likerl  to  sp>end  unregulated 
hours  down  at  the  university  labora¬ 
tory  watching  some  fascinating— 
though  {perhaps  utterly  non-utilitarian 
exjieriment  through.  But  for  all  that, 
Gregory  needn’t  think  him  a  visionary’, 
idealistic  prig.  Gregory  did  not— 
not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  that. 

The  job  Hugh’s  grandfather  had 
giy’en  him — of  “humanizing”  the  plant 
— yvas  probably  better  calculated  than 
any  other  could  hay’ebeen,  to  accentuate 
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on  the  famous  SUNSET  LIMITED — through  Louisiana,  with  its  typical 
southern  plantation  scenes;  Texas,  with  its  great  plains  and  mountain  ranges; 
along  the  Mexican  border,  and  through  Arizona — via  the 
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famous  ROOSEVELT  DAM-are  some  of  the  objects  of  interest  on  the  Trail.  Through 
sleepers  direct  to  the  Trail.  Literature  and  further  information  sent  on  request. 
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this  mental  antipathy  be¬ 
tween  the  two  brothers. 

It  was  particularly  hard  r 

on  Hugh,  who  could  not 
help  feeling  that  Greg  re¬ 
garded  all  his  projects  and 
experiments  as  so  much 
harmless — harmless,  that  is,  if  not  too 
expensive — moonshine;  that  he  was 
waiting  tolerantly  for  their  demonstrat- 


by  a  machine  like  a  wood-shai^er  is  ap¬ 
palling),  guards  for  low  counter-shafts 
and  belts,  safety  set-screws  in  collars. 


ed  failure  to  bring  matters  back  to  a  automatic  gates  for  elevators,  and  so 
reasonable  basis  again.  on. 


'is  job  would  have  been  difficult 


any  welfare  worker  will  testify. 


hard  enough  even  now;  and  a  lot  has  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  reason, 
been  learned  since  nineteen  hundred  when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  To  the 
and  eleven,  when  Hugh  went  to  work,  workman  who  has  reported  sick  in  order 
There  wasn’t  very  much  recorded  ex-  to  get  an  unlicensed  holiday,  or  even  to 
perience  for  him  to  go  on.  and  he  made,  work  off  the  alcoholic  effects  of  an 
out  there  at  Riverdale,  some  of  the  mis-  authorized  one  the  dav  before,  the  in- 


The  prices  were  a  little 
better  than  honest,  as  a 
nPT  Tf?  YV/UfTTrC  A  r>  matter  of  fact,  for  they 

1  JliC  W  ill  1  Cl  /\lV.^  represented  wholesale  cos't 

plus  the  smallest  possible 
overhead  charge  for  oper¬ 
ation  and  carrying,  and  no 

by  a  machine  like  a  wood-shai^er  is  ap-  profit  whatever  to  the  company.  Fuel 
palling),  guards  for  low  counter-shafts  food  and  clothing  were  what  Hugh  be- 
and  belts,  safety  set-screws  in  collars,  gan  with,  but  he  hoped,  eventually,  to 
automatic  gates  for  elevators,  and  so  be  able  to  supply  ev^erything  anyMv 
on.  could  reasonably  want  up  to  and  in- 

So  far  he  was  on  fairly  safe  ground,  eluding  a  common-sense  funeral, 
though  even  here  he  met  opposition  and  He  w'as  not  long  in  exjjeriencing  the 
une.xpected  difficulties.  His  out-nurses  truth  of  the  proverb  about  the  relative 
were  regarded — and  resented — as  spies,  difficulty  of  leading  a  horse  to  water 
and  with  a  certain  amount  of  reason,  and  getting  him  to  drink,  especially 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  To  the  when  he  does  not  like  the  look  of  the 
workman  who  has  reported  sick  in  order  water. 

to  get  an  unlicensed  holiday,  or  even  to  Hugh  exp>ected  criticism,  of  course — 
w’ork  off  the  alcoholic  effects  of  an  hop>ed  for  it — went  out  of  his  way  to 


So  far  he  was  on  fairly  safe  ground, 
though  even  here  he  met  opposition  and 


enough  without  that  handicap,  as  une.xpected  difficulties.  His  out-nurses 


were  regarded — and  resented — as  spies. 


out  there  at  Riverdale,  some  of  the  mis-  authorized  one  the  day  before,  the  in-  get  it.  The  details  of  his  plans  were 
takes  at  least,  once  for  all.  Reading  trusion  into  his  home  of  an  agent  of  his  bound  to  be  full  of  mistakes,  and  the 
an  article  which  appeared  a  \'ear  or  two  employer's,  brisk,  skeptical,  asking  for  people  most  likely  to  be  able  to  point 
ago  in  one  of  the  sociological  maga-  facts  which  certainly  were  no  business  them  out  to  him  were  the  employees 


ago  in  one  of  the  sociological  maga-  facts  which  certainly  were  no  business 
zines  —  “The  Riverdale  Experiment,  a  of  hers,  w’as,  to  put  it  mildly,  annoying. 
Retrospect,”  is  the  title  of  it — one  might  And  even  when  the  sickness  was  gen- 


easily  get  the  idea  that  the  record  of  nine,  there  was  likely  to  be  a  feeling 
Hugh’s  work  during  that  year  was  a  that  it  was  one’s  own  affair  and  subject 
compendious  classic  of  mistakes,  a  only  to  such  remedial  measures  as  one 
veritable  vade  meciim  for  the  sociol-  might  himself  elect. 


of  hers,  was,  to  put  it  mildly,  annoying,  themselves.  It  exasperated  him  to 
And  even  when  the  sickness  was  gen-  find,  among  the  older  men — the  men  his 
nine,  there  was  likely  to  be  a  feeling  grandfather  called  by  their  first  names 
that  it  was  one’s  own  affair  and  subject  — an  adamantine  Toiydsm  that  outdid 
only  to  such  remedial  measures  as  one  Gregory’s  own.  They  were  aristocrats 


ogist  on  how  the  .thing  should  not  be 
done.  But  then  the  cocksureness  of 
sociologists  about  the  present  rightness 
of  their  methods  necessitates,  since  these 
methods  change  from  hour  to  hour,  a 
drastic  repudiation  of  those  of  yester¬ 
day. 

Hugh’s  starting  -  point  was  Jean’s 
burglar.  His  idea  was  to  begin  at  any 
rate  by  making  it,  as  nearly  as  might 


might  himself  elect. 

But  Hugh  struck  his  real  snag  when 
he  attacked  the  second  of  his  burglar’s 


with  a  truly  aristocratic  inaccessibility 
to  ideas,  and  an  almost  more  than  aris¬ 
tocratic  contempt  for  the  hoi  polloi— 


difficulties.  This  was,  of  course,  pov-  for  the  great  unassimilated  mass  of 


be,  impossible  that  the  disasters  which  edge  that  any  sort  of  accident— such 


had  befallen  that  man  should  be  re¬ 
peated. 

The  remedies  he  improvised  that 


night  in  the  billiard-room  turned  out  to  brought  them  at  once  into  the  breakers. 


be  a  pretty  fair  forecast  of  the  lines  he 
afterward  followed.  Disease  and  in¬ 
jury  were  the  first  things  to  be  attacked. 
He  established  a  dressing- station, 
manned  by  a  doctor  and  a  nurse,  where 
all  injuries,  down  to  the  most  minute. 


were  instantly  to  be  brought,  and  where  in  the  line  of  moving  possible  disaster  a 
all  newly  employed  i)ersons  were  to  be  few  steps  further  away.  They  needed  in- 
examined  before  they  were  allowed  to  surance;  they  needed  some  resources  of 


go  to  work.  He  supplemented  this, 
almost  at  once,  with  two  out-nurses 


erty — or  as  Hugh,  trying  to  state  it  man-power  which  the  suction  of  the 
a  little  more  accurately,  put  it — the  expanding  business  had  drawn  in  from 
too  narrow  factor  of  financial  safety,  all  over  the  world. 

They  lived  comfortably  enough,  most 

of  these  people;  were  adeejuately  fed  /^OING  for  guidance  to  samples  of 
and  decently  housed  and  clad.  The  this  latter  class,  he  found  what  he 

trouble  was  that  they  lived  so  near  the  was  slow  to  recognize  as  downright  sus- 
edge  that  any  sort  of  accident— such  picion  of  the  integrity  of  his  motives, 
as  a  baby  or  a  period  of  half-time  dur-  It  is  always  bewildering  to  a  candid  man 
ing  the  slack  season,  or  a  visit  from  a  to  discover  that  his  good  faith  is  ques- 
temporarily  embarrassed  relative —  tioned,  and  it  was  hard  for  Hugh  to 
brought  them  at  once  into  the  breakers,  realize  that  these  people  saw  in  his 
And  a  series  of  hapjienings  like  this —  benevolent  projects  a  subtle  stroke 
as  in  the  case  of  the  burglar — meant  against  their  liberties;  talked  of  spies, 
shipwreck,  ruin,  despair.  and  —  still  more  horrible  word  — 

“agents.” 

WH.\T  they  needed,  Hugh  figured  Of  course  it  was  true  that  the  opera- 
out,  was  mainly  three  things,  all  tion  of  all  his  plans  necessitated  a  cer- 
in  the  line  of  moving  possible  disaster  a  tain  amount  of  inv'estigation  of  their 
few  steps  further  away.  They  needed  in-  beneficiaries,  and  even  sui>ervision  of 
surance;  they  needed  some  resources  of  their  lives  out  of  working  hours.  You 
credit;  and  they  needed  thrift.  It  is  couldn’t  pay  sick  benefits  to  a  man 


as  a  baby  or  a  period  of  half-time  dur¬ 
ing  the  slack  season,  or  a  visit  from  a 
temporarily  embarrassed  relative — 


And  a  series  of  hapiienings  like  this — 
as  in  the  case  of  the  burglar — meant 
shipwreck,  ruin,  despair. 

WH.\T  they  needed,  Hugh  figured 
out,  was  mainly  three  things,  all 


not  necessary  to  go  into  details  as  to 


whose  duty  it  was  to  look  up,  in  their  his  devices  for  meeting  these  needs. 


homes,  all  employees  who  reported  sick. 
And  he  planned  a  hospital  where  not 
only  employees  themselves  but  their 
families  could  get  medical  and  surgical 


The  sick  insurance  fund  was  provided 
by  a  jiercentage  drawback  from  the 
men’s  wages,  which  amount  was  doub¬ 
led  by  the  corporation.  The  credit 


attendance  free,  and  pay  nothing  but  difficulty,  which  the  loan-sharks  bat- 


their  board  (this  being  nominal,  and 
scaled  to  their  wages)  if  they  had  to  stay 


tened  on,  was  met  by  the  establishment 
of  a  banking  department,  where  any 


there.  Men  injured  in  the  course  of  employee  (with  a  good  record)  could 


duty  would  get  free  board. 

Then  there  were  preventive  measures: 
compulsory  goggles  for  grinders  and 
others  whose  work  ex{)osed  their  eyes 
to  flying  particles;  safety  clamps  for 
handling  objects  which  must  be  thrust 


borrow,  without  collateral  and  at  rea- 


who  was  shamming  without  doing  an 
injury  to  honest  men  who  did  not  sham. 
.\nd  you  couldn’t  be  expected  to  lend 
a  man  money  until  you  had  looked 
into  and  regulated  matters  which  bore 
upon  the  question  of  his  eventual 
solvency. 

Why,  old  Mr.  Corbett  himself,  when 
he  wanted  to  borrow  money — and  he 
had  borrowed  a  lot  of  it  at  one  time 
and  another — had  to  submit  to  the 


sonable  interest,  the  small  amounts  he  most  rigid  investigation,  and  not  in 


sometimes  needed  to  tide  him  over. 

There  were  numerous  devices  for 
the  encouragement  of  thrift,  but  the 
center  of  them  was  the  Company  Stores, 


into  rapidly  revolving  cutting  machin-  where  one  could  buy,  so  the  slogan 


frequently  to  being  told  what  he  might 
or  might  not  do  with  it. 

Hugh  was  rather  pleased  when  he 
thought  of  using  his  grandfather  as  an 
example.  But  it  was  not  serviceable. 


ery  (the  toll  of  fingers  and  hands  taken  went,  honest  articles  at  honest  prices.  The  people  he  tried  it  on,  looked  as  if 
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-  The  Man  Who  Directs 


Everywhere  in  business  there  is  need  for 
the  man  who  knows  Higher  Account¬ 
ing.  To  meet  the  competitive  conditions  that 
exist  today,  waste  must  be  eliminated,  accurate 


cost  systems  must  be  installed,  economies  must  be 


-  put  into  effect  and  the  management  must  have  the  whole  situa- 

of  tion  charted  and  shown  in  figures  w  henever  wanted.  To  analyze  a  business  in  this  exhaustive  way, 

a  man  must  be  to  accounting  what  the  highly-trained  lawyer  is  to  the  legal  aspects  of  commerce. 
Over  500,000  American  concerns  today  need  the  services  of  Expert  Accountants.  7'hat  shows  where 

opportunity  is.  Write  today  for  information  about  the  course  in  Higher 
Qf  LaSalle  Students  Accounting  given  by  the  LaSalle  Extension  University. 


and  Graduates 

can  now  be  found  cmplovofl  in  tlie  ex(*oiitivp 
departments  of  practically  all  the  lantc  rail¬ 
roads,  InLsinrss  houses  and  conim»Tcial  orpan- 
izations  in  the  United  States.  Many  promi¬ 
nent  business  concerns  can  lx>  nameci  in  each 
of  which  100  to  000  or  mort'  l,aSaUe  students  or 
graduates  from  our  seyeral  sp«*ciali2<sl  denart- 
ments  are  employed  in  responsible  itositions. 
For  Instance — 

PennityltaHia  R.  R . 9/.f 

American  Telegraph 

&  Telephone  Company  .  .  ’.^9 
V.  S.  Steel  Corporation  .  .  .  2.^7 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  ...  .W 

Armour  Sc  Comnnny . KJ 

Chicago  Sc  X.  R’.  Ry . 

Ford  Motor  Company  .... 

Sicift  Sc  Company . /,f7 

Standard  Oil  Company  ...  Ml 
_  Amonc  the  numemus  firms  and  corpora¬ 
tions  employing:  50  to  100  or  more  LaSalle 
students  or  graduates  are  the  following: 

11  citfern  Electric  Company 
International  Hareeeter  Co. 

B.  F.  Good  rich  Company 
Welle  Fargo  Eipreee  Company 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 
and  eviTy  important  railroad  company  in  the 
I  nit'-xl  States. 

'lure  than  125.(KK)  men  in  actiye  business 
m  .'''‘■'"ding  a  large  numiMT  of  corporation 
'^cials  ha  ye  been  enrolled  and  an*  n-apine  the 
.'J^eflts  of  l.aSalIe  training  and  sc'ryice.  Over 
^•.000  new  students  now  •mroll  annually.  The 
JaSalle  organization  consists  of  stK)  'people, 
including  a  staff  of  .100  business  exp*‘rts.  pro- 
lesKional  men,  text  writiTs.  special  lecture 
^ters.  instnictors  and  assistants.  IjiSalle 
students  and  graduate's  occupying  responsible 
Dpsitions  can  be  found  thmughout  thi*  entire 
tnehsh-siM-aking  world. 

Free  Consulting  Service 

As  a  IjiSalle  student,  yoti  will  also  be 
cntltl«*d  to  the  free  use  of  our  Consulting  Ser¬ 
vice  which  gives  you  the  privilege  of  calling  on 
,**'■  staff  of  experts  in  any  <le|)artment  at  anv 
I  .y'"’"  yo"  ne**<I  special  help  or  counsel. 
•A'talle  Kxtension  University  is  a  clearng 
neuse*  of  business  information  and  through  its 
|®^y  highly  specialized  departments  is  organ¬ 
ic  and  e<|iiipne<l  to  render  a  practical  and 
"iMlnctive  service  which  I’annot  lie  supplietl 
oy  any  other  institution  of  similar  chanicter. 


Learn  Higher  Accounting  By  Mail 

Otir  staff  of  exjxTts  in  the  Science  of  Business  Analysis  and  Organization,  and  the 


Accounting  will  give  you  then  direct  iKTSonal 
in.struetion  hy  mail,  guiding  you  step  by 
step  until  you  have  mastered  this  paying 
irofession.  You  will  study  t«*xt  Imoks, 
eetures  and  accounting  inethfKls  jirepared 
1)V  authorities — men  who  are  actually  em- 
iloyed  or  rctainetl  as  exjiert  advisers  l>y 
eading  industries.  The  underlying  prin¬ 
ciples  and  the  most  modem  methotls  of 

Easy 

No  large  fees.  No  large  sum  to  pay 
down.  This  instruction  Ls  offered  on  a  con¬ 
venient  monthly  payment  plan.  Our  cour- 


iTinciples  of  Accounting,  Auditing,  t.om- 
mercial  I..aw  and  Scientific  Management  all 
made  clear.  You  will  lx:  given  special  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations  and 
made  ready  to  command  a  higher  salary  or 
to  enter  husiness  as  a  Consulting  Account¬ 
ant.  You  can  get  all  this  in  your  spare  time 
while  you  hold  your  jiri'sent  jxisition.  How 
better  could  you  use  j’our  hours  of  leisure? 

Terms 

ses  are  for  the  ambitious  man  no  matter 
how  small  his  present  income.  Send  the 
coupon  Ix'low  for  full,  detailed  information. 


Mail  the  Coupon  Today 


Afake  the  knowledge  of  these  T.a.'^alle  experts 
yoe.rs.  At  least  send  for  information  alxiut  this 
course  which  ha.s  lielixsl  so  many  men  to  rise 
tpiicklv  to  iHisitions  of  greater  profit  and  prestige 
and  which  you  can  easily  master  by  home  study. 

Xo  matter  where  you  mav  lx*  or  what  posi¬ 
tion  you  may  hold.  l.aSalIe  Kxtension  University 
c:in  put  you  on  the  road  to  greater  succi-ss.  This 
has  lM*en  proved  by  the  recortl  of  its  students  and 


graduates.  The  information  we  will  send  will 
tell  you  just  what  knowhslge  you  retiuire  to  be¬ 
come  proficient  in  Hightr  Accounting  and  how 
we  teach  you  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  It 
will  point  out  the  [Kks.siliilities  that  are  wide  open 
to  the  man  who  ha.s  the  training  demanded  by 
large  busines.s  organizjitions.  We  will  also  sen<l 
our  book  "Ten  Years’  Pmmotion  In  One."  Mail 
the  coiiixin  now. 


LaSALLE  extension  university 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 

Dept.  1243-H  Chicago,  Illinois 

Without  cost  or  obligation  on  my  part,  please  send  me  particulars 
regarding  your  Home  Study  Course  of  Training  in  Higher  .Accoimting 
and  your  Consulting  Service.  .Also  a  copy  of  your  valuable  book 
for  ambitious  men.  "Ten  A' ears’  Promotion  In  One.” 


I  Present  position. 
I  .Address ........ 
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they  didn’t  believe  that 
rich  men  ever  had  to  bor¬ 
row  money.  r 

It  was  bad  enough  to  be 
tolerated  for  a  fool  ideal¬ 
ist,  as  he  was  tolerated  by 
Greg,  and  the  old  aristo¬ 
crats  in  the  plant,  but  to  be  suspected 
of  being  a  subtle,  scheming  liar  .  .  .  ! 


THE  WHITE  ARC 


and  said  we'd  tried  to  kid¬ 
nap  her?" 

I  “That  was  a  fat-witted 

,  performance."  his  mother 

said,  answering  his  ques¬ 
tion  at  the  same  time 
with  a  nod.  job  like 
that  wants  doing  thoroughly  if  it's  to 


crats  in  the  plant,  but  to  be  suspected  ence  with  the  Governor — no,  not  in  that  wants  doing  thoroughly  if  it's  to 
of  being  a  subtle,  scheming  liar  .  .  .  !  Springfield — the  Governor  had  come  up  be  done  at  all.  These  Napoleonic  men 
Oh,  patience  was  the  main  thing  the  to  town — over  the  question  of  calling  who  come  up  and  give  somebodv  a 
job  needed,  of  course.  Confidence  was  out  the  National  Guard.  slap  on  the  wrist  I  If  I'd  been  seein" 

not  a  plant  of  the  mushroom  family,  “Your  grandfather  doesn't  want  it  to  her  she  wouldn't  have  needed  anv 
and  in  as  hard,  lean  a  soil  as  this  their  done.  He  and  Gregory  are  out  at  the  more  seeing  to  for  a  long  time,  I  can 
lives  had  been  planted  in,  there  was  no  plant.  I  haven’t  seen  them  for  two  tell  youl'’ 

wonder  it  grew  slowly.  The\’’d  have  days.  They  didn’t  come  home  last  Hugh  scowled.  “Do  \-ou  mean  we 
to  see  the  thing  work  for  a  while  to  their  night,  at  all.” 
advantage,  before  they  believed  in  it.  “I’m  going 


advantage,  before  they  believed  in  it.  “I’m  going  out  there  myself,”  Hugh 

said,  “as  soon  as  I  can  get  something  to 

This  hard,  joyless  monotony  of  their  eat,  and  find  out  from  you  what  it’s  all 

livpc  ramf*  tr»  to  T-tinrh  t:nmp-  plimit  ” 


lives  came  to  seem  to  Hugh  some¬ 
thing  as  much  in  need  of  amelioration  as 


‘The  Lord  knows  what 


anything  else.  There  ought  to  be  some  about,”  said  his  mother.  “.\t  least 


provision  for — fun.  He  was  in  the  act 
of  planning,  when  the  strike  broke  (it 
was  all  in  the  future,  of  course.  His 
grandfather  had,  for  the  present,  gone 


I  hope  so.  Nobody  else  does.” 


to  her  she  wouldn't  have  needed  anv 
more  seeing  to  for  a  long  time,  I  can 
tell  youl'’ 

Hugh  scowled.  “Do  you  mean  we 
did  do  it?"  he  asked. 

‘‘Oh,  don’t  be  an  innocent  lamb!'’ 
said  his  mother.  ‘‘Of  course  we  didn't 
do  it.  Why  should  we  hire  a  detective 
agency  like  Bullen  &  O'Hara,  if  we 
had  to  do  dirty  jobs  like  that  ourselves? 
Bullen  ljungled  it,  I  suppose.  I  alwavs 
said  that  man  was  a  muff,  back  in  the 


What  you  know  about  it  will  do  to  days  when  he  was  a  police  captain.” 


his  limit!),  the  erection  of  a  great  recre-  begin?” 


go  on,”  he  told  her.  “Only  begin  at 
the  beginning,  please.  When  did  it 


ation  building  which  should  contain 
a  combined  dance-hall  and  theatre, 
a  gymnasium,  bowling  -  alleys,  jxkjI- 
tables,  reading-rooms  and  a  soft-drink 


It  was  an  odd  parado.v  about  Hugh’s 
relation  with  his  mother  that  while 
they  disagreed  violently  on  nearly  all 
subjects,  and  while  she  loudly  pro- 


“We  hired  it  done,  then,”  said  Hugh; 
then  headed  off  his  mother’s  apparent 
intention  to  speak,  with  a  curt — “Oh, 
don’t  stoj)  to  poke  me  up  now!  Get 
on  and  tell  me  the  rest  of  it.” 

Mrs.  Corbett  grinned  contentedly, 
and  went  at  her  soup  with  gusto.  It 


bar.  And  there  ought  to  be  a  park  with  claimed  her  inabilit}'  to  understand  was  good  to  have  Hugh  home  again. 


a  band-stand  in  it. 

It  had  been  a  blow  to  him  to  find,  in 
this  last  Ohio  trip  of  his,  that  the  great 


him,  she  liked  him  better  and  got  on 
with  him  more  easily — with  less,  that 
is,  of  those  family  frictions  we  have 


manufacturer  who  had  gone  furthest  been  talking  about — than  with  her 


It  is  worth  noting  that  she  obeyed  him. 

^  I  'HE  core-makers,  she  said,  did  not 
come  back  to  work  on  Tuesdav 


along  this  line,  was  feeling  bitter  about 
it.  It  hadn’t  worked  well.  His  people 
had  seemed  actually  resentful  of  his 
thoroughly  benevolent  attempts  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  —  and,  at  the  same  time  sen¬ 
sibly  regulate — their  recreations. 

Hugh  had  never  felt  so  despondent 
about  this  new  work  of  his  as  on  that 


eldest  son,  whose  side  in  disagreements  morning  as  Gregory  had  pretended  toe.x- 


she  usually  took. 


pect  they  would.  That  devil  of  a  girl 


‘Gregory,”  she  had  once  said,  “in-  evidently  had  hypnotized  them.  .\t 


sists  on  respecting  me,  which  is  an  at¬ 
titude  I  can’t  endure.  It’s  because  I’m 
his  mother  he  does  it.  Otherwise  he 


noon  they  got  the  trimmers  in  the  buggy 
factory  to  stay  out,  too.  But  the  real 
trouble  did  not  begin  until  Wednesday, 


Hugh  had  never  felt  so  despondent  wouldn’t  approve  of  my  smoking  cheaj)  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  fill  the 
about  this  new  work  of  his  as  on  that  cigarets.  He  drives  me  wild,  bringing  strikers’  places.  Then  the  molders 
Saturday  morning  in  Toledo  before  he  me  things,  standing  around  like  an  in-  struck — “and  being  a  hairy,  horny  lot, 
bought  the  Chicago  paper  and  read  fernal  butler — a  bit  reproachful  about  they  started  raising  hell.’’ 
about  the  strike.  He  had  a  secret  day-  it.  Hugh’s  got  none  of  that  nonsense  Mrs.  Corbett,  being  Mrs.  Corbett, 
dream,  as  most  men  have,  to  seek  about  him  at  any  rate.”  paused  ap|)reciatively  over  this  phrase 

momentary  haven  in,  when  the  strains  Hugh  felt  Iways  perfectly  at  ease  and  glanced  at  her  son.  Gregory 

and  distractions  of  actuality  become  too  with  his  mother,  even  when  they  were  would  have  risen  to  it — and  so  would 
grievous.  Hugh’s  was  a  metallurgical  quarreling — or  doing  what  between  her  husl)and — with  a  shrug,  or  an  un¬ 
laboratory  of  his  own;  a  place  where  any  other  two  people  would  be  quarrel-  comfortable  smile.  But  Hugh’s  scowl- 
truth  was  an  exactly  ascertainable  ing — most  furiously.  It  was  an  un-  ing  abstraction  was  undisturbed, 
thing — where  human  greeds  and  sus-  expected  bit  of  good  fortune,  this  op-  “The  brimstone  and  lava  l)egan, 
picions  and  exigencies  could  be  stopped  portunity  to  sit  down  and  have  dinner  though,  that  night,’’  she  went  on. 
at  the  door.  He  had  nev'er  longed  for  with  her  alone,  and  find  out  about  “when  Robert  had  to  tell  your  grand- 
it  as  he  longed  for  it  that  morning.  ev'erything  before  his  encounter  with  father  what  had  happened." 

But  the  sharp  emergency  of  the  the  others.  This  did  not  penetrate  very  deep  into 

strike,  of  violence,  of  the  need  for  de-  Hugh  either.  “Yes,  he’d  take  it  pretty 


fernal  butler — a  bit  reproachful  about 
it.  Hugh’s  got  none  of  that  nonsense 
about  him  at  any  rate.” 

Hugh  felt  Kvav's  perfectly  at  ease 
with  his  mother,  even  when  they  were 
quarreling — or  doing  what  betw'een 
any  other  tw'o  people  would  be  cjuarrel- 
ing — most  furiously.  It  was  an  un- 


thing — where  human  greeds  and  sus-  expected  bit  of  good  fortune,  this  op- 
picions  and  exigencies  could  be  stopped  portunity  to  sit  down  and  have  dinner 


at  the  door.  He  had  nev'er  longed  for 
it  as  he  longed  for  it  that  morning. 

But  the  sharp  emergency  of  the 
strike,  of  violence,  of  the  need  for  de- 


with  her  alone,  and  find  out  about 
ev'erything  before  his  encounter  with 
the  others. 


cisive  action,  stiffened  him;  cleared  his 
despondency  away  like  a  great  sweep 
of  wind.  He  was  done  with  imponder¬ 
ables,  thank  God! 

His  train  got  in  to  Chicago  just  be¬ 
fore  dinner-time  and  he  went  straight 
out  to  the  house  to  find  his  mother 
dining  there  alone. 

“I  thought  you’d  be  coming  up,”  w’as 
her  greeting,  “now  that  this  hullabaloo 
is  in  the  papers.” 

“That’s  the  first  I  heard  of  it,”  said 
Hugh,  and  w^anted  to  be  told  wiicre 
everybody  was. 

His  father,  it  seemed  was  in  confer- 


HER  account  began  with  Monday 
night  when  she  had  seen  at  dinner 
that  both  her  husband  and  her  son  had 
something  that  they  w'ere  not  discussing 
before  old  Gregory;  who,  it  happened, 
had  been  feeling  the  heat  a  bit  and  had 
not  gone  out  to  Riverdale  that  day. 
They  told  her  later  about  the  strike  of 
the  core-makers  and  about  the  girl 
Bailey  had  spoken  of  as  dynamite. 
“She  upset  Greg,  too,”  his  mother  ob¬ 
served,  “though  of  course  he  wouldn’t 
admit  it.  She  must  be  w'orth  seeing.” 

“Was  that  the  girl,”  Hugh  w^anted 
to  know,  “who  w'as  arrested  and  fined 


hard,  of  course,"  was  all  he  said. 

His  mother  considered  him  thought¬ 
fully.  Then,  ‘‘Why,  you  miserable 
little  whipper-snapper!"  she  boomecl. 
“what  do  you  know  about  how  he  d 
take  it?  What  do  you  know  about 
anything  —  you  or  Greg,  either?  \Yait 
till  you’ve  lived  over  a  thing  for  fifty 
years,  put  all  your  brains  and  your 
back  and  your  guts  into  it!  Wait  till 
you’ve  lived  through  years  like  seventv- 
seven  and  ninety-three,  when  you  didn  t 
know  from  one  day  to  the  next  whether 
you  were  going  to  last  through  or  not. 
Pay-rolls  that  there  wasn’t  am'  money 
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^  Dishonor  or  Death? 

^  Below  were  the  shark -infested  waters.  In  front  the 
swinging  lanterns  of  the  sentries  drew  closer.  To  be  caught 
meant  dishonor  to  her;  to  swim  those  tropic  waters  might 
mean  death  from  sharks  for  him. 

A  few  short  months  before  in  Shanghai,  he  with  three 
other  Americans — young,  rich,  bored,  reckless — had  laid 
the  plan  that  had  led  to  this  wild  night — and  for  the  love  of 
a  woman  to  even  greater  daring. 

Such  a  story  only  one  man  could  tell. 


RicHard  Harding; 

DAVIS 
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With  swift,  easy  sureness  he  carries  you  away  from  yourself  -across  seas — 
above  mountains — and  sets  you  down  face  to  face  with  startling  adventure. 
Life,  when  it  is  most  dramatic — when  it  moves  most  rapidly — that  is  what  he  loved.  It  is 
what  he  has  woven  into  his  matchless  stories  of  shining  romance. 

No  man  ever  saw  so  many  queer  sights  in  so  many  strange  lands.  The  world  for  him  was  a 
world  of  romance.  He  knew  the  magic  of  adventure.  He  was  the  greatest  newspaper  reporter 
that  ever  lived.  He  was  the  greatest  war  correspondent  that  ever  thrilled  a  nation. 

He  was  at  the  Boer  War  -he  was  in  Cuba.  He  saw  the  Russo-Japanese  War  — he  was  in 
Mexico.  He  was  at  the  front  in  the  first  years  of  this  great  war.  Today  more  than  ever  before, 
Americans  love  him.  High-hearted,  fearless  gentleman — his  heart  fiamed  against  cruelty  and 
injustice.  He  typifies  the  very  spirit  with  which  America  is  going  into  the  war.  His  chivalrous 
knighthood  stood  out  startlingly  in  a  machine-made  age. 

And  his  stories  are  like  him.  They  are  filled  with  all  the  charm  of  his  personality.  That  person¬ 
ality  which  made  him  a  national  figure  at  twenty-three,  which  made  him  famous  and  loved  all  oyer 

the  world.  “The  world  knew  him  as  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  versatile  and  picturesque  writers  that  our  country  produced 
in  the  last  half  century,  but  his  friends  knew  him  as  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  honest  of  men.” — Irvin  S.  Cobb. 
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to  meet  and  that  had  to 
be  met,  somehow.  He  al¬ 
ways  did  meet  them.  Why,  r 

there  are  men  out  there 
now,  talking  this  I-Won’t- 
Work  hogwash,  who  never 
earned  a  cent  in  their  lives 
that  he  didn’t  pay  them.  And  this  is 


THE  WHITE  ARC 


which  gave  him  in  the  guard’s  eyes,  the 


the  kind  of  gratitude  he  gets!  And  you  abhorred  status  of  a  semi-domestic  em- 
and  the  rest,  that  it’s  always  made  com-  ployee. 


fortable  and  imp>ortant,  ‘supposing  he  “Go  down  to  the  door 
'ivould  take  it  hard’ !”  And  then  this  ‘office,’  around  the  corner. 


marked 
If  thev 


amazing  conclusion.  “You  ought  to  get  want  this  car  brought  inside,  they  can 
married,  Hugh.  That’d  teach  you  a  let  me  know.” 

few  things  you  ought  to  know.”  Hugh  could  have  got  the  gate  open. 


few  things  you  ought  to  know.”  Hugh  could  have  got  the  gate  open, 

Hugh  went  on  eating  steadily  through  of  course,  if  there  had  been  any  point 
what  he  had  on  his  plate,  and  it  was  not  in  it.  But  there  was  not.  So  he  drove 
until  he’d  finished  that  he  answered  down  to  the  door  marked  “office,”  and 


made  the  walls  ring. 

It  was  after  half  aii 
I  hour’s  wandering  that  he 

,  found  his  grandfather  over 

in  a  just-completed  build¬ 
ing,  designed  for  a  ma¬ 
chine-shop,  but  not  yet  in 
service.  Its  vast  unoccupied  area  fitted 
it  for  just  the  use  old  Gregory  meant 
to  put  it  to— that  of  dormitory-  and 
mess-hall.  Hundreds  of  cots  were  al¬ 
ready  lined  up  along  its  bays.  More 
of  them  were  constantly-  being  brought 
in.  And  in  the  center  men  were  knock¬ 
ing  up  benches  and  laying  planks 


of  course,  if  there  had  been  any-  point  on  trestles  for  tables.  Down  at  one 
in  it.  But  there  was  not.  So  he  drove  end  they  were  instaling  a  kitchen.  Old 


until  he’d  finished  that  he  answered  down  to  the  door  marked  “office,”  and  Gregory-,  apparently-  on  a  round  of  the 
his  mother  at  all.  Then  it  was  only  to  left  the  car  at  the  curb.  At  this  door  plant,  was  here,  questioning  the  men  in 
say:  “Oh  yes,  of  course.  But  that  also  he  was  accosted  by  another  of  those  charge  and  ordering  changes  made  in 
line  of  thinking  won’t  get  us  anywhere  lumpy,  serge-suited,  derby-hatted  rep-  cases  where  the  existing  arrangements 
now.”  resentatives  of  the  half-law,  recogniz-  failed  to  satisfy  him. 

He  mused  a  while,  then  amplified:  able  as  a  private  detective  so  far  as  one  The  sight  of  Hugh  seemed  to  please 
“Something’s  happened  out  there,  could  see  him.  This  one  was,  how-  him.  He  said,  “So  vou’re  back,  eh?’’ 


He  mused  a  while,  then  amplified: 
“Something’s  happened  out  there. 


The  sight  of  Hugh  seemed  to  please 
him.  He  said,  “So  you’re  back,  eh?’’ 


Those  people  didn’t  strike  and  start  in  ever,  a  more  authoritative  specimen  and  reaching  out  a  hand  grasped  his 


raising  hell  for  nothing.  Nor  because 
they’re  bad,  wicked  ingrates  either. 


than  the  other.  He  inquired  out  of  a  grandson’s  shoulder  with  it.  Then  he 


drooping  corner  of  his  mouth  and 


They'  aren’t  any  wickeder  than  they’ve  skeptically-,  about  the  nature  of  Hugh’s 
been  for  the  last  forty  years.  And  business, 
moral  attitudinizing  over  them  is  no 

more  good  than  it  would  be  over  a  de-  TJ  GT  one  of  the  old  watchmen  was  on 
lirious  man  wrecking  the  furniture.  duty-  here,  too,  and  by-  addressing 


went  on  telling  the  man  he  was  talking 
to  what  he  wanted  and  why.  His 
appearance  and  manner,  especially-  in 
the  light  of  Mrs.  Corbett’s  warning, 
amazed  Hugh.  Here  was  a  man  the 
memorv  of  his  bovhood  hardlv  reached 


What  I’m  going  to  try-  to  find  out  is  him  as  Mr.  Corbett  effected  an  instant  back  to — a  man  old  Gregory-  had  not 


what  set  ’em  off;  what  they-  think 
they-’re  trying  to  do.  If  I  can  manage 


revolution  in  the  gunman’s  attitude. 


been  for  at  least  a  score  of  vears— 


to  get  at  their  side  of  it,  I  bet  I  can  man-  even  worse  than  the  fellow’s  truculence, 
age  to  quiet  them  down.  They-'ve  got  Was  the  whole  place  infested,  he  won- 


Hugh  hated  this  infernal  bonhomie  poised,  frictionless,  absolutely-  in  com¬ 
en  worse  than  the  fellow’s  truculence,  mand  of  himself  and  of  everv  one  about 


a  side,  of  course.  It  must  look  like 
something  to  them.  They  aren’t  just 
ramping  round  for  fun.” 

Then,  with  a  flare  of  passion  in  his 
dark  face:  “God!  Whv  didn’t  thev 


own.  They-'ve  got  Was  the  whole  place  infested,  he  won-  him.  The  violence  of  senile  wilfulness. 
It  must  look  like  dered.  with  these  thugs?  He  asked  the  which  had  imposed  upon  the  family 
They  aren’t  just  old  watchman  if  he  happened  to  know  a  definite  method  of  treating  him,  was 
fun.”  anything  of  Gregorv’s  whereabouts,  gone. 

5  of  passion  in  his  but  hardly-  waited  for  the  answer,  which  Just  the  way-  he  stood  there,  with  an 
Why-  didn’t  they-  was  indeed  negligible,  before  he  went  unfinished  wagon-sjwke  he  had  picked 

up  on  his  rounds  solidly-  grasped  in  one 
hand  and  used  to  point  his  orders  \\-ith. 


giv-e  me  a  chance  at  it  before  it  got  like  on  inside.  up  on  his  rounds  solidly-  grasped  in  one 

this?  Greg!  Trying  to  keep  me  in  He  found  the  administrative  offices  hand  and  used  to  point  his  orders  \\-ith. 
the  dark!  He  ought  to  know  he’s  a  fool  up-stairs  all  deserted  and  so  walked  out  showed  the  difference, 
at  this  kind  of  business.  Is  a  fool  not  at  random  into  the  plant.  He  found  The  impetus  of  a  notion  Hugh  had 


at  this  kind  of  business.  Is  a  fool  not 
to.” 

He  thrust  back  his  chair  and  got  up. 
“I  suppose  there’s  a  car  I  can  have?” 
he  said. 

“Nothing  but  the  limousine,’’  his 


here  the  same  atmosphere  he  had  noted  brought  out  to  Riverdale  with  him  that 
about  the  streets  of  the  to\\-n  he  had  the  thing  to  do  with  his  grandfather 
driven  through  on  his  way-  to  the  works  was  to  get  him  to  go  home  to  bed  anrl 
— a  superficial  quiet,  w-ith  a  heaving  leave  him  and  Gregory- to  run  the  show, 
ground-swell  of  restlessness  underneath,  at  least  for  over  Sundav,  led  him  to 


mother  informed  him.  “Your  father’s  Nothing  that  -he  saw  was  running. 


got  one  and  the  other’s  out  at  River- 
dale.  Bemis  can  drive  it,  though.” 

“Don’t  want  him,”  said  Hugh. 
“Drive  myself.” 

“Be  easy  with  y-our  grandfather,’’ 


was  his  mother’s  valedictory-.  “This  There  was  no  fusion  between  the  groups 


picnic’s  likely  to  kill  him  if  you  boy-s 
aren’t  careful.” 

CHAPTER  SIX 

Hugh  Takes  a  Hand 

TT  W.\S  around  eight  o’clock  when 
Hugh  drove  up  to  the  great  iron 
gate  at  the  foot  of  Charles  Street.  Here 


ground-swell  of  restlessness  underneath,  at  least  for  over  Sunday-,  led  him  to 
Nothing  that  -he  saw  was  running,  make  the  suggestion, 
though  lights  were  on  every-where,  and 

he  kept  encountering  groups  of  men —  ^  I  ^HE  old  man  dismissed  it  with  a 
some  of  them  regular  employ-ees,  but  smile.  “I’m  all  right.”  he  said, 

many-  more — an  astonishingly-  large  “.And  I’m  worth  the  lot  of  y-ou  at  a 
number — who  obviously-  were  not.  job  like  this.’’ 

There  was  no  fusion  between  the  groups  He  kept  Hugh  beside  him  until  mat- 
of  regular  workmen — the  loy-alists  ters  under  his  ey-e  were  arranged  to  hi' 
among  their  owii  people — and  the  Hes-  satisfaction,  and  then  the  two  walked 


number- 


obviouslv 


regular  workmen — the  lovalists 


sian  gangs  of  mercenaries  who  had 
been  brought  in  to  break  the  strike. 


on  again.  The  doorway-  they  left  the 
building  by-  happened  to  command 


he  was  peremptorily  refused  admit-  breakers,  seemed  to  be  try-ing  to  pump 
tance  by  a  man  who  had  most  of  his  up  a  swagger;  made  a  lot  of  empty- 
jaw  on  one  side  of  his  face  and  whose  noise.  A  group  of  half  a  hundred  of 
clothes  were  lumpy-  w-ith  concealed  them  in  one  of  the  courts  was  try-ing  to 


The  former  were  moody-,  silent;  fell  rather  a  wide  view  of  the  works — anini- 
silent  at  any-  rate,  when  he  approached,  pressive  view  at  night,  with  its  per- 
and  showed  a  marked  indisposition  to  spectives  of  lighted  windows,  its  black- 
recognize  him.  though  they-  were  mostly  ness  of  long  blank  w-alls,  its  vastnesses 
men  he  knew.  The  others,  the  strike-  of  mass  and  distance,  its  huge  irregu- 
breakers,  seemed  to  be  try-ing  to  pump  larities  of  outline.  The  old  man.  his 
up  a  swagger;  made  a  lot  of  empty-  arm  in  Hugh’s,  stood  still  for  a  moment 
noise.  A  group  of  half  a  hundred  of  looking  at  it. 


weapons.  The  limousine  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  refusal,  or  rather,  the  fact 
that  Hugh  was  driving  it  himself, 


learn  from  one  of  their  number  a  ribald 
song  with  which,  on  selected  phrases 
of  particularly  pleasing  obscenity-,  they- 


“I’ve  had  many-  a  battle  before  this, 
he  said,  ‘‘but  never  one  just  like  this 
one.  I  never  thought  to  have.  But 
we’re  going  to  see  it  through,  and  we  re 
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WHY  NOT 
REBUILD  and 
MODERNIZE 
THE  OLD  HOME 
ONE  ROOM  AT  A  TIME? 


“We  can  have  it  done  this  Winter,  without  upsetting 
the  house,  and  perhaps  in  the  Spring  we  can  reshingle 
the  roof  with  Cypress,  ^the  Wood  Eternal.*  ”  (You  know  it  was  only 
year  before  last  that  historic  Mount  Vernon,  Washington’s  old  home,  was 
reshingled  with  Cypress  for  the  second  time  since  its  erection  in  1743.) 

Bu  t  to  get  back  to  the  matter  of  N e  w  and  Artistic  I  n  teriors,  why  not  LE  T  US 
HELr  by  sending  you,  with  no  charge  or  obligation  at  all,  our  booklet  on 

“New  Insides  for  Old  Homes”? 

This  is  the  title  of  VOL.  39  (VOLUME  THIRTY-NINE)  of  the  internationally 
famous  Cypress  Pocket  Library,  a  series  of  authoritative  text  books  on  the  Intelligent 
and  Economical  Use  of  Lumber,  in  which  our  particular  product.  Cypress,  “the  Wood 
Eternal,  ’*  is  recommended  only  where  it  is  the  very  best  wood  for  a  given  use. 

VOL.  39  contains  40  pages,  with  10  pictures,  an  art  supplement  in  tint  (showing  the  beauty  of  Cypress 
grain),  Detailed  Working  Drawings  on  24  x  36  inches,  with  Fuli  Specifications  ior  x^hnWilm^tht  Hall, 

Library,  Dining  Room.llving  Room  with  architectural  correctness  and  artistic  finish  without  resort  to  expen¬ 
sive  hardwoods.  (Cypress  lumber  works  easily  and  is  wonderful  under  stains.)  Each  design  by  an  emi¬ 
nent  architectural  authority — on  our  special  order.  No ‘stock  patterns.’  Writefor  Vol.  39.  Studyit.  Vseit. 

When  planning  anything  from  a  Pergola,  Mansion  or  Bungalow  to  a  pasture-fence  or  sleeping  porch,  remember  -*  **/fVV4  CVPRFSS  you  BUILD  BUT  OSCF. 
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waiting  for  the  voice  he  wants  in  the 
receiver,  said: 

“So  you’ve  come  back?  I  suppose 
you  read  about  our  party  in  the 
papers?’’ 

“Yes,”  Hugh  said;  “that’s  how  I 
heard  about  it.”  • 

“Didn’t  have  time,”  said  Gregory, 
“to  send  out  a  tracer  after  you.  Hell 
began  popping  all  at  once.”  Then, 
into  the  telephone,  “Hello!  Bullen  & 
O’Hara?  Corbett  speaking.  Are  you 
sending  us  any  more  to-night?  .  .  . 
All  right.  .  .  .  Three  truckloads  to¬ 
morrow,  eh?  .  .  .  Yes,  everything’s 
quiet  here  in  the  plant.  It’s  a  little  early 
yet  for  them  to  be  starting  anything 
outside.  .  .  .  Yes,  that’s  all  under¬ 
stood.  Good-by.” 


breakers  and  rifles,  and 
pull  off  a  little  kidnaping 
for  you  on  the  side.” 

“Keep  your  temper,” 
said  Greg,  shortly. 
“They’re  a  perfectly  rep¬ 
utable  detective  agency 
in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second,  we 
didn’t — as  you  say — hook  up  with 
them  when  this  thing  broke.  We’ve 
had  them  retained  for  years,  to  keep 
a  general  eye  on  things.” 

“Spies,  you  mean?”  Hugh  broke  in; 
“planted  all  over  the  place?  I  never 
was  told  we  had  any  system  like  that. 
I’d  like  to  know  why  I  was  kept  in  the 
dark  about  it?” 

“I  suppose,”  his  brother  said,  ‘T)e- 
cause  it  wouldn’t  occur  to  anybody  that 
you’d  need  to  be  told  an  elementary 
thing  like  that.  It  offends  your  high¬ 
brow  notions,  naturally,  but  it’s  a  sys¬ 
tem  that’s  in  almost  universal  practise; 
— and  it’s  been  found  to  w'ork.” 

Hugh  made  no  immediate  reply. 
Just  sat  there,  his  dark  face  staring 
down  at  the  desk-blotter,  during  the 
little  silence  that  followed  Gregory’s 
words.  The  elder  brother  glanced  over 
at  him  and  felt  a  sharp  compunction 
for  that  sneering  word  “highbrow.” 
He  attempted  an  apology — a  dangerous 
thing  for  a  man  to  do  when  he’s  been 
without  sleep  for  forty-eight  hours  as 
Gregory  had  been. 

“T  DIDN’T  mean  to  start  anything,” 
he  said.  “I  shouldn’t  have  taken 
that  tone.  Only” — that  fatal  “only!” — 
“only  you  haven't  been  out  here,  and 
you  don't  know  anything  about  it,  and 
it  has  been  hotter  than  hell,  and  when 
you  sit  around  talking  about  finding 
out  what  they  want — giving  them  what 
they  want  is  what  you  mean,  I  suppose 
— tucking  them  up  and  kissing  them  all 
good  night — why,  it  makes  me  tired. 
It  hapjiens  to  be  a  case  w'here  rose¬ 
water  and  powder-puff  methods  won’t 
work.  And  ours  will.” 

“They  won’t,”  said  Hugh  lounging 
to  his  feet.  “They  haven’t  from  the 
start.  You  say  I  haven’t  been  here  and 
don’t  know  anything  about  it.  Well, 
that  wasn’t  my  fault.  You  were  glad 
to  have  me  out  of  the  way,  I  expect. 
But  how  much  did  yon  know  about  it? 
How  much  did  your  damned  spies 
bring  you  when  this  thing  was  cooking 
up?  It  must  have  been  cooking  a  good 
while.  They  didn’t  bring  you  any¬ 
thing.  You’ve  admitted  you  were 

taken  by  surprise.  And  you’ve  made 
a  hell  of  a  mess  of  it,  though  you  don’t 
admit  that.  Talk  about  ‘having  it 

well  in  hand’  and  ‘fighting  it  out  on 
this  line’  as  if  you  were  a  tin  general! 
What  have  you  got  in  hand?  You’ve 
got  a  few  hundred  thugs  inside  the  plant 
here,  who  can’t  run  it,  and  you’ve  got 
with  any  of  them,  I  suppose?  All  a  few  thousand  good  workmen  outside, 
with  the  telephone.  Greg  greeted  him  you’ve  done  is  to  hook  up  with  a  sweet  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them? 

with  a  good-humored  wave  of  the  hand  pair  of  crooks  like  Bullen  &  O’Hara;  You  can’t  mow  them  all  dowm  with 

and  with  the  divided  attention  of  one  got  them  to  send  you  a  lot  of  strike-  machine  guns.  You  can’t  even  move 


going  to  win  out. 
find  I’ve  got  one  more 
fight  in  me  yet.” 

They  walked  on  again 
in  silence,  for  Hugh 
couldn’t  think  of  any¬ 
thing  to  say  in  an- 
swer.  Presently  his  grandfather  said: 

“You  were  on  the  wrong  tack. 
You’re  not  to  blame.  I  told  you  to  go 
ahead;  didn’t  realize  that  this  was  just 
what  it  was  coming  to.  But  if  you’ve 
learned  your  lesson  from  it,  it’s  w'orth 
all  it  costs.” 

He  broke  off  to  say  “Hello,  Charlie!” 
to  a  man  in  working  clothes,  whom  the 
illumination  of  an  arc-lamp  overhead 
enabled  him  to  recognize. 

Hugh  recognized  him  too.  He  w'as 
a  man  whose  job  was  the  cold-shrinking 
of  steel  tires  on  wagon -wheels.  He 
said,  “Good  evening,  Mr.  Corbett,” 
hesitated,  let  them  go  by,  and  then 
came  hurrying  after  them.  He  spioke 
with  evident  perturbation  and  distress. 

“Mr.  Corbett,”  he  said,  “couldn’t 
you  let  me  off?  It’s  the  wdfe  and  girl 
Tm  worrying  about.  I  can’t  find  out 
what’s  happening  to  them  shut  up  in 
here.  And  the  strikers  are  getting 
pretty  fierce.  It’s  scabs  they’re  calling 
us.  I  don’t  want  to  make  you  any 
more  trouble,  but  ...” 

“But  you  want  the  smooth  and  none 
of  the  rough,”  old  Mr.  Corbett  finished 
the  sentence  for  him.  “You  want  your 
wages,  but  you  don’t  want  to  fight. 
I've  fed  you  and  kept  a  roof  over 
your  head  for  twenty-five  years  and 
now  we’re  in  trouble,  you  want  to  go 
home.” 


ILTE  HUNG  up  the  receiv'er  and 
turned  back  to  Hugh.  “It’s  been 
hot  out  here  for  three  days,  but  I  think 
we’ve  got  it  pretty  well  in  hand  now. 
Grandfather’s  a  wonder.  Have  you  seen 
him?  He's  really  enjoying  it  in  a  way ; 
years  younger  than  I  can  remember  him. 
But  too  much  of  it  wouldn’t  be  good 
for  him  and  he’s  had  about  enough  now. 

I  wish  you’d  take  him  home.  There’s 
nothing  more  to  do  out  here  to-night, 
though  I’ve  got  to  stick  around  in  case 
of  anything  turning  up.” 

“VV’hat  do  you  mean  by  ‘having  it 
well  in  hand’?”  Hugh  asked.  “Do  you 

Hugh  understood  now  why  men  know  what  it’s  all  about — what  they’re 
fparpd  his  crrandfatber.  There  was  striking  for — what  it  was  Started  them 

off?  Have  you  any  plans  for  settling 
the  thing?” 

“We’ve  all  the  plans  we  need,”  Greg 
answered  grimly.  “We’re  going  to 
fight  it  out  on  this  line  till  they  get  a 
bellyful — and  then  some  more.  They 
started  it.  Now  they  can  stew  in  their 
own  juice.  Nobody  knows  what  they 
want,  themselves  least  of  all.  And  as 
to  what  it  was  that  started  them  off!” 
He  broke  off  with  a  shrug;  then  ad¬ 
ded,  “Oh,  there’s  no  good  going  into 
that  now.  You  don’t  get  anything 
by  crying  over  spilled  milk — even 
when  you’ve  thought  for  a  good 
while  that  some  of  it  was  going  to  be 
spilled.” 

“Meaning  to  say,”  Hugh  interpreted 
not  interrogatively,  “that  it’s  my 
damned  ‘welfare’  nonsense  that’s  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  thing.” 

“Why,  if  you  want  it  straight,”  said 
Gregory,  “yes.” 

“You  haven’t  made  any  attempt, 
then,”  Hugh  went  on,  “to  find  out  what 
it  was  they  wanted?  Haven’t  talked 


UGH  understood  now  why  men 
feared  his  grandfather.  There  was 
something  really  terrible  about  the 
cold  anger  that  rang  in  that  voice. 
He  didn’t  wonder  the  man  cringed. 

‘‘There  are  just  two  kinds  of  men 
from  now  on,”  old  Gregory  continued: 
“The  men  who  stood  by  me  and  the 
men  who  went  against  me.  I’ll  never 
forget  which  is  which.  I’ll  see  that  you 
get  out  of  the  gate  if  you  want  to  go, 
but  if  you  do  go,  by  God,  you’ll  never 
come  back — Well,  which  is  it?” 

The  man  hesitated  and  in  that  hesi¬ 
tation  old  Gregory  read  his  answer. 
He  turned  to  Hugh. 

“Take  this  yellow  dog  to  the  gate,” 
he  commanded,  “and  see  that  they  let 
him  out.” 

Hugh  obeyed  the  order  without  pro¬ 
testing  to  his  grandfather  and  without 
a  word  to  the  man.  But  coming  back 
from  the  gate,  he  set  out  to  find — not 
the  elder  Gregory,  but  his  young  name¬ 
sake.  A  talk  with  this  brother  of  his 
had  liecome  a  thing  that  could  not  be 
put  off  any  longer. 

He  tried  Greg’s  office  first  and  was 
lucky  enough  to  find  him  there  busy 
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them  out  of  town  bodily 

and  get  others  to  take 

their  places.  You’ve  got  , 

to  begin  running  the  plant 

again  sometime,  and,  on 

some  sort  of  terms,  you’ve 

got  to  run  it  with  them. 

The  trouble  with  you  is,  you  think 
you’re  a  sort  of  medieval  baron  shut 
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breathing  the  same  air.  It  was  the 
chaos  that  was  exciting  everybody;  the 


themselves  suppress  the 
wild  ones  better  than  Greg 
^  with  his  riot  guns  and  his 

j  strike-breakers? 

The  recollection  of  his 
grandfather  and  the  last 
words  he  had  heard  him 
say,  brought  Hugh  up  short.  “There 
are  just  two  kinds  of  men  from  now  on: 


up  in  his  castle.  It’s  time  you  w^oke  irritating  bewilderment  of  not  knowing  The  men  who  stood  by  me  and  the  men 


Matters  had  gone  beyond  the  con- 


whom  to  count  on.  who  w’ent  agains 

There  must  be  hundreds  of  men  out-  which  is  which 


who  W’ent  against  me.  I’ll  never  forget 
which  is  which.”  A  proposition  like 


versational  stage  for  Gregoiy’.  The  side — w’hy,  thousands  of  them! — feeling  this  of  his  grandson’s  would  never  get 

_ _ .'u  i _  _ u  _ _ r'l _ _ 4.  _  _ 1  _ »  • 


only  relief  to  his  feelings  would  have 
been  blows.  He  and  Hugh  w'ere  too  old 
to  fight  it  out,  as  they  had  fought  out 


much  as  p)oor  Charlie  felt — not  revo¬ 
lutionary  a  bit,  but  coerced  by  the  mob 
idea  that  it  w’as  despicable — treacher- 


the  differences  of  their  boyhood.  So  ous — to  w’ork  for  Corbett.  What  fed 


beyond  his  ears.  The  plant  was  his; 
the  men  were  his,  loyal  or  disloyal  to 
him. 

He  had  been  creating,  all  these  years. 


all  he  said  was:  the  blaze  to  its  present  height,  was  the  an  enormous  sentimental  credit  account 

“There’s  no  use  going  on  with  this.”  sight  of  those  guarded  gates  and  the  in  terms  of  gratitude  against  the  plant 
“You’re  right  about  that,”  said  knowiedge  that  behind  them,  men  went  *nd  all  concerned  in  the  operation  of 
Hugh.  “Now  I’ll  tell  you  w’hat  I’m  on  w’orking  for  Corbett;  profiting  at  it;  an  account  that  never  could  be 
going  to  do.  I’m  not  in  on  your  plans  the  expense  of  those  who  had  remained  liquidated. 


and  I  don’t  w’ant  to  be.  I’m  going  loyal  to  their  kind.  Suppose,  then,  that 
outside  the  fence  altogether,  to  see  we  closed  down  the  plant  entirely; 


W’hat  I  can  do.  I’ll 

take  my  rose-water  |.—  —  .  ■  = 

and  powder-puff  w-ith  | 
me.  Good  night.”  i 
Hugh  w’alked  out  1 

into  the  street  w'ith  I  A  OTJCO 

no  definite  plan  at  all,  zvOllCO 

beyond  the  immediate 

one  of  cooling  down  BY  EDITH  M.  THOMAS 

and  getting  control  of 

his  tem^r.  He  real-  QEE  vou  the  snow — the  wandering,  wanderin] 

ized  that  he  was  Ashes-white  ashes  from  ethereal  fires 

quite  as  much  to  qj 

b  ame  Iot  their  Quar-  Where  kinglv  davs  had  their  rich  funeral  pyres 

rel  as  Gregory  had  Whence,  far'and  wide,  the  winds  would  incens 

To  quicken  tearless  longing  and  desires 

^  f  Gregory  had  For  that  we  mav  not  hope,  and  do  not  know’.  . 

countered  upon  him  Ashes-white  ashes  from  ethereal  fires, 

w’lth  a  demand  for 
his  own  solution  of 

the  problem  he’d  See  you  the  snow — the  wandering,  wandering  s 

have  had  him.  But  Ashes — light  ashes  from  old  heart-fires  strown! 

as  he  W’alked  along,  My  heart — my  winter  hearth,  where,  stooping 

paying  very  little  at-  Leaves  of  a  precious  parchment,  golden  grown, 

tention  to  w’here  he  I  cast  upon  the  hungrx-,  lapping  glow’; 

was  going,  the  outlines  And  soon,  far  and  aloft,  on  mad  winds  blown, 

of  his  plan  came  to  Flakes  from  those  leaves  were  fluttering  to  and  f 

him.  Sweet  bitter  ashes  from  old  heart-fires  strown. 

His  starting-point 
was  the  rather  far¬ 
fetched  comparison 

which  the  disquieting, - 

unnatural  condition 

of  the  streets  suggested  to  him.  People  drew’  the  fires;  turned  everx’body  out. 
W’ere  moving  about  in  them,  but  not  as  “Now’,”  suppose  w’e  said,  “talk  it 


the  expense  of  those  w’ho  had  remained  liquidated. 

loyal  to  their  kind.  Suppose,  then,  that  But  was  it  his?  Could  anything  that 
we  closed  down  the  plant  entirely;  involved  the  lives  of  as  many  human 

beings  as  that  really 


BY  EDITH  M.  THOMAS 

SEE  you  the  snow — the  wandering,  wandering  snow’? 

Ashes — white  ashes  from  ethereal  fires 
Of  sunset  ixission  faded  long  ago. 

Where  kingly  days  had  their  rich  funeral  pyres. 
Whence,  far  and  wide,  the  w’inds  would  incense  blow, 
To  quicken  tearless  longing  and  desires 
For  that  we  may  not  hope,  and  do  not  know’.  .  .  . 
Ashes — white  ashes  from  ethereal  fires. 

See  you  the  snow — the  wandering,  wandering  snow? 
Ashes — light  ashes  from  old  heart-fires  strown! 

My  heart — my  winter  hearth,  where,  stooping  low’. 
Leaves  of  a  precious  parchment,  golden  grown, 

I  cast  upon  the  hungrx-,  lapping  glow’; 

And  soon,  far  and  aloft,  on  mad  winds  blown. 

Flakes  from  those  leaves  were  fluttering  to  and  fro.  .  .  . 
Sweet  bitter  ashes  from  old  heart-fires  strown. 


.  -  belong — in  that  per¬ 

sonal  sense — to  any¬ 
body?  It  W’as  the  first 
time  Hugh  had  ever 
asked  himself  that 
question. 

He  W’as  brought 
back  from  this  some¬ 
what  remote  sp>ecula- 
tion  by  aw’akening  to 
the  fait  that  he  was 
drifting  along  w’ith  an 
irregular  stream  of 

blow  P^^P*** 

’  somewhere.  It  struck 

him  now’  that  now 
and  again  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  some  group 
overtaking  him  had 
3w?  noted  his  presence 

curiously — pointed 
w,  him  out  to  each  other. 

Well,  he’d  go  along 
and  see  w’hat  their 
objective  w’as. 

.  .  .  .  Then  the  stream 

thickened  suddenly. 
■  A  crow’d  debouched 

out  of  a  cross  street 
and  massed  back  ujwn 
---J  the  sidew’alks,  leaving 
the  roadway  clear. 
Dow’n  the  street  w’ere  lights  and  cheer¬ 
ing.  .\s  the  procession  itself — if  one 
could  call  a  demonstration  so  little  or- 


w’ere  moving  about  in  them,  but  not  as  “Now’,”  suppose  w’e  said,  “talk  it  ing.  .\s  the  procession  itself — if  one 
when  they  w’ere  pursuing  their  every-  out  among  yourselves.  Hold  meetings,  could  call  a  demonstration  so  little  or- 
day  affairs.  There  w’as  no  laughing,  no  Decide  what  your  grievances  are.  Send  ganized,  and  w’ith  so  little  of  rank  and 
loud  talking.  One  saw  compact  little  us  a  committee  w’ith  a  proposition.  If  file  about  it  bv  that  name — came  in 


loud  talking.  One  saw  compact  little  us  a  committee  w’ith  a  proposition.  If 
groups  moving  along  as  if  they  were  w’e  like  it  w’e’ll  open  up  the  works 


going  somew’here.  His  exaggerated 
comparison  was  that  it  must  have  been 
like  that  in  Paris  on  the  eve  of  St. 
Bartholomew’. 


If  we  don’t  we’ll  tell  you  why. 


sight,  Hugh  saw  that  they  were  carry¬ 
ing  transparencies  lettered  in  red  and. 


And  then  suddenly  he  understood  the  credit.  We  don’t  w’ant  to  starv’e  you 
astonishing  ferocity  of  this  strike.  It  into  a  decision.” 


In  the  meantime — for  the  present,  any-  save  for  an  occasional  simple  slogan 
way”  (Hugh  smiled  over  this  notion),  like  DOWN  WITH  WAGE  SLA\- 
“ the  Company  Stores  w’ill  go  on  giving  ERV,  generally  illegible  from  an  at- 
credit.  We  don’t  w’ant  to  starv’e  you  tempt  to  say  too  much.  He  saw  oc- 


was  not  a  war  betw’een  organized  par¬ 
ties.  There  W’as  no  distinguishing  be- 


Wouldn’t  that — or  something  like  it 
-w’ork?  Wouldn’t  the  bitterness  boil 


tw’een  friend  and  enemy.  Or  at  least,  out,  the  effervescence  foam  away,  the 
friends  and  enemies  were  all  mingled  sober  majority — the  overwhelming  ma- 
together,  living  in  the  same  streets,  jority,  Hugh  believed — among  the  men 


casional  red  flags. 

There  w’ere  sporadic  attempts  to 
sing  the  “Marseillaise.”  But  none,  of 
these  manifestations  impressed  Hugh 
very  much.  The  manifestants  vyere 
just  a  trifle  shame-faced;  self-conscious 
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RUE  HOME  SPIRIT 


on  Merry  Christmas  morning  goes  far  towards 
making  this  holiday  the  happiest  of  the  year. 
Creating  that  longedTor  “homey’’  atmosphere  in' 
■-  *1  side  the  house  is  first  of  all  a  matter  of  warm' 

looking  decoration  of  which  woodwork  is  the  keynote. 

ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE 

with  its  natural  depth  of  luster  is  perfectly  adapted  to 
warm  browns,  rich  mahogany  or  weathered  effects. 

It  is  also  the  ideal  base  for  white  enamel. 
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at  any  rate.  The  pro-  blow  this  silly  conspiracy 

ceeding  had  a  touch  of  to  bits, 

the  doctrinaire  about  it.  f-yiy  t'|~7  jy  I  ^  I  .*  A  v.’Iute  rage  Uke  that 

They  intended  to  be  a  XlE  Vv  XlX  X  C  hktly  to  turn  out  ex¬ 
mob,  but,  somehow,  they  pensive.  There  are  no 

weren’t — quite.  brakes  in  its  simple  inech- 

In  the  center  of  a  dense  anism,  and  it  often 


knot  of  men — fifty  of  them  perhaps, 
and  evidently  picked  for  their  great 
size  and  strength — was  a  girl,  her 
head  and  shoulders  easily  visible  above 
tneirs  in  the  light  of  two  flaring  gaso¬ 
line  torches.  She  was  riding  on  some¬ 
thing  and  as  she  went  by,  he  made 
out  what  it  was — an  old-fashioned, 
high -wheeled  sulky.  Whereupon  his 
memory  automatically  registered  a  sim¬ 
ilar  vehicle — could  it  by  any  fantastic 
possibility  be  the  same  one? — that 
once  had  stood  about  in  a  corner  of 
their  stable,  hallowed  by  the  legend  that 
his  grandfather  used  to  drive  it,  down 
in  the  old  Washington  Park  track. 

FiSSIBLY  the  evocation  of  that 
quaint  memor>'  of  his  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  ironic  detachment 
with  which  he  looked  at  the  girl.  Her 
position  there,  with  that  burly  body¬ 
guard  around  her  and  the  cheers  with 
which  she  was  greeted,  made  it  clear 
enough  not  only  that  she  was  the  girl 
they  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
kidnap  two  or  three  days  before,  but 
that  she  really  was  one  of  the  exciting 
causes,  if  not  the  chief  exciting  cause, 
of  the  strike.  Greg’s  frantic  exasper¬ 
ation  over  her  was  not  surprising. 

And  yet,  how  absurd  it  was  to  try 
to  train  their  heavy  artillery  on  a 
wild  young  will-o’-the-wisp  like  that! 
She  was  the  torch,  no  doubt;  but 
what  really  makes  the  explosion  is  the 
powder. 

Hugh’s  thoughtful  smile  as  she  went 
by,  mingled  appreciation  with  pity 
She  was  a  thriller,  all  right.  He  could 
see  why  she  excited  the  crowd.  There 
was  a  sort  of  splendor  about  her,  of 
courage,  of  high  adventure.  He  re¬ 
jected  the  word  “devoted”  as  implying 
submission  to  a  sense  of  duty — to  some 
imperative  obligation.  This  girl  looked 
as  if  she  had  never  submitted  to  any¬ 
thing.  She  Ijelieved,  no  doubt — riding 
along  like  that — that  she  was  exjjerienc- 
ing  the  sensations  of  another  Joan  of 
Arc.  But  Hugh  felt  pretty  sure  she 
was  mistaken.  She  had  the  power 
simply  of  radiating  herself,  and  she  got 
an  ecstasy  out  of  the  act. 

He  didn’t  believe  that  she  was  very 
important  to  him,  unless,  somehow, 
she  could  be  persuaded  to  help  him 
understand  what  the  deep,  bitter  griev¬ 
ance  was — really  was — that  her  fires 
had  lighted.  If  he  could  once  get  at 
that  and  neutralize  it,  then  the  fire¬ 
brands  could  go  as  far  as  they  liked. 
They’d  never  succeed  in  setting  off  an¬ 
other  explosion. 

While  he  stood  debating  whether  to 
follow  the  crowd  along  to  the  meeting 
or  not,  a  man  who  had  been  standing 


back  in  one  of  the  dooryards  while  the 
procession  went  by,  came  up  for  a  look; 
then,  with  an  air  of  surprise  and  satis¬ 
faction  spoke  to  him. 

“Good  evening,  Mr.  Corbett,”  he 
said,  and  on  Hugh’s  acknowledging 
the  salutation,  added:  “My  name’s 
Paddock.  I’m  with  Bullen  &  O'Hara. 
You  don’t  need  to  worry  any  more 
about  that  skirt.  We  missed  her  the 
last  time,  but  to-night  w'e’re  going  to 
get  her  sure.” 

“She  looked  pretty  well  guarded  to 
me,”  said  Hugh. 

Paddock  grunted  contemptuously, 
glanced  around,  and  lowering  his  voice 
to  the  most  intimately  confidential 
pitch,  he  added,  “.\bout  half  that  guard 
of  hers  is  phony.  Our  own  people; 
some  of  the  best  we’ve  got.  There'll  be 
nothing  to  it.  When  the  meeting’s 
over,  we'll  run  her  off  as  slick  as  grease.” 

Hugh  asked,  “What  are  you  going  to 
do  vn'th  her  when  you  get  her?” 

Paddock  said  this  was  easy.  They 
would  take  her  in  to  Chicago  and  have 
her  locked  up  in  one  of  the  police-sta¬ 
tions,  but  not  booked.  By  shuffling 
her  about  from  one  station  to  another, 
they’d  be  able  to  evade  the  service  of  a 
wTit  of  habeas  corpus  and  hold  her 
almost  indefinitely;  at  least  until 
either  the  strike  had  quieted  down,  or 
they  could  find  some  charge  that 
would  give  them  a  legal  right  to  hold 
her.  It  was  the  only  way  to  deal  with 
these  bums.  Paddock  thought. 

Hugh  asked  him  where  the  meeting 
was  to  be  held  and  got  a  few  unsolicited 
details  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
kidnaping  was  to  be  conducted.  Then 
with  the  sp>eculation  that  he  guessed 
he'd  better  be  getting  on.  Paddock  took 
his  leave,  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
seething  volcano  whose  crater-rim  his 
thick  teet  had  been  treading. 

1_I  UGH  was  in  a  white  rage.  He  had 
^  been  stoked  up  to  it,  one  might 
almost  say,  scientifically,  during  the  nine 
hours  that  had  elapsed  since  he  read 
of  the  strike  dowm  there  in  Toledo.  His 
mother,  his  grandfather,  the  strike¬ 
breakers,  Gregorv,  and  the  girl  herself, 
each  had  contributed  something.  This 
loathsome  private  detective  wdth  his 
whisky-saturated  breath,  and  his  husky 
whisperings,  applied  the  blow-pipe  for 
the  last  time. 

Hugh  let  him  walk  away  before  he 
stirred,  then  set  out  in  the  opposite 
direction,  for  the  office,  feeling  very 
light-looted,  verv  confident — com¬ 
pletely  irresistible.  Nothing  to  ques¬ 
tion  or  to  hesitate  about,  nothing  to 
consider,  no  pros  and  cons  to  weigh — 
just  a  magnificent  determination  to 


smashes  through  more  than  its  im¬ 
mediate  objective  before  it  stops. 
But  it  is  thoroughly  enjoyable  while  it 
lasts. 

Hugh  noted,  \vith  satisfaction,  when 
he  turned  in  at  the  office  door,  that  the 
limousine  still  stood  at  the  curb.  He 
went  straight  up  to  Gregory’s  office, 
but  found  no  one  there.  He  seated 
himself  comfortably  at  his  brother’s 
desk,  looked  at  his  watch,  and  decided 
to  allow  him  twenty  minutes.  If  Greg 
came  back  in  that  time,  he’d  get  an  oral 
explanation  of  what  was  going  to  hap¬ 
pen.  .^gainst  the  piossibility  of  his  not 
coming,  Hugh  wrote  a  note  three  lines 
long,  as  follows: 

Dear  Greg; 

I  have  just  stumbled  upon  another  kidnap¬ 
ing  project  of  your  imbecile  detectives.  I  am 
off  to  break  it  up.  Sorry  you  aren’t  here  to 
come  along  and  help.  Hugh. 

P.S.  Not  that  I  need  any.. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  twenty  min¬ 
utes,  he  went  down-stairs  again  and 
found,  at  his  post  just  inside  the  street- 
door,  the  authoritative  detective,  now 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  his  derby  hat  over 
his  eyes,  his  feet  on  the  desk.  He  took 
them  down,  however,  and  stood  up 
when  he  saw  that  Hugh  meant  to  speak 
to  him. 

“I  want  a  chauffeur,”  Hugh  said; 
“one  of  your  men  who  can  drive  that  car 
out  there  for  me.  I  want  him  put 
under  my  orders  absolutely.  Attend 
to  it  as  quickly  as  you  can,  will  you?” 

The  detective  would  probably  have 
obeyed  Hugh’s  manner,  even  if  he  had 
not  had  him  identified  as  a  Corbett 
With  the  magic  of  that  name  added  to 
his  inducements  for  zeal,  he  surpassed 
himself. 

It  wasn’t  five  minutes  before  he  had 
just  the  man  Hugh  wanted,  able  to 
drive  that  make  of  car — “through  hell,” 
of  course.  .\ll  that  was  needed  was 
Mr.  Corbett’s  word. 

Hugh  asked  curtly,  “Who’s  in  charge 
of  that  business  after  tne  meeting? 
Paddock?” 

The  detective  looked  surprised.  He 
said,  “Yes,  sir,”  promptly  enough,  but 
appeared  to  feel  that  he  was  entitled 
to  some  explanation  of  the  question. 
He  got  none;  and  Hugh  addressed  his 
orders  to  the  chauffeur  through  the 
speaking-tube  after  he  had  got  inside 
the  car  and  shut  the  door. 

Considering  the  alternative  possibil- 
itv  of  a  really  murderous  fight,  Pad¬ 
dock  may  be  said  to  have  accom¬ 
plished  his  boast  t'nat  the  Iddnaping 
would  be  run  off  as  slick  as  grease.  Two 
of  the  girl’s  loyal  guards  had  to  be 
slugged  with  brass  knuckles,  but  mat¬ 
ters  had  been  so  deftly  arranged  that 
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Tom  Sawyer! 


Down  the  centuries  will  ring  that  one  small  boy’s  cry.  To 
the  laughter  and  tears  of  men  and  women — of  small  boys  and 
girls — it  has  rung  around  the  world. 

You  who  have  laughed  so  often  at  Huckleberry  Finn  and 
Tom  Sawyer — have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  how’  much  of 
serious  thought  Mark  Twain  has  put  into  these  books?  How 
much  of  himself— of  his  own  boyhood — he  has  put  into  ragged, 
mixed-up,  lovable  Huck  Finn — into  irresistible  Tom  Sawyer. 

For  Mark  Twain  was  just  such  a  boy  himself.  A  poor  boy  on 
the  Mississippi — full  of  mischief,  hope  and  fear. 

And — Mark  Twain  walked  with  the  kings  of  the  earth — kings 
crowned  and  uncrowned — kings  of  empires— of  letters— of  art. 

That  poor,  small,  Mississippi  River  boy  “walked  such  a  broad 
and  brilliant  highway,  with  flags  flying,  and  crowds  following 
after.”  And  still  the  crowds  follow — still  he  is  loved  no,  wor¬ 
shipped  in  the  far  ends  of  the  earth,  and  in  our  own  littlest  village 
and  farm  sophisticated  Fifth  Avenue  and  simple  country  school¬ 
boy  meet  on  common  ground  in 


MARK  TWAIN 


December  10 
Last  Day  at  Present  Price 


We  have  been  very  glad  and  proud 
for  these  many  years  to  be  able  to  offer 
you  Mark  Twain’s  Works,  well  bound, 
well  printed,  and  altogether  well  made, 
at  a  low  price.  And  it  is  with  deep  re¬ 
gret  that  we  find  we  must  discontinue 
that  offer. 

7'he  price  of  paper,  of  cloth,  of  everythinir 
that  goes  into  the  making  of  books,  has  climbed 
to  unheard-of  heights.  We  should  have  raised 
the  price  of  these  books  long  ago,  but  for 
Mark  Twain’s  sake  we  kept  the  low  price  as 
long  as  possible.  'The  last  paper  that  we  could 
get  at  a  reasonable  price  is  about  to  be  used  up. 

If  there  are  any  more  sets  made  they  will 
have  to  be  made  at  a  higher  price.  Don’t 
wait.  Get  your  set  now. 


One  day  last  Christmas,  three  thousand 
orders  for  Mark  Twain  lay  on  one  desk 
waiting  to  be  filled.  When  orders  come  in 
at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  a  day,  the  one 
w  ho  waits  until  the  last  moment  gets 
nothing.  / 

VV'^e  have  shipped  sets  to  China  / 

and  Japan — to  Australia  and  Tur-  / 

key  —  to  Norway  and  Spain  / 

—  to  the  Gold  Coast  in  y^HARPER& 
South  Africa  and  to  the  ^  /  BROTHERS 
Argentine  —  for  Mark 
Twain  has  been  trans-  0/  c  j  ** 

,  ,  .  ,  «,  X  St-nd  me,  all 

lated  into  more  Ian-  ^  X  charees  prepaid. 

miacrec  than  anv  MarkTwain’sworks 

guages  tnan  any  twenty -five  voi- 

Other  Ameri-  umes  illustrated,  bound 

^  /  in  handsome  srrcenclotn, 
can.  tP y  stamped  in  jrold.  and  un- 


Send  the  coupon  now  and  get  your  set  at  the  low  price 
before  it  is  too  late.  Remember,  the  price  goes  up 
Dec.  10,1917,  so  sign  and  send  the  coupon  at  once. 


^  Xame . . 

Address . . 

Occupation . . 

For  our  red  lialf-leather  edition,  chanj^e  coupon  to 
$2.50  within  5  days  and  $3  a  month  for  2<»  months. 


Franklin  Sq.  (1817-1917)  New  York 
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THE  WHITE  ARC 


these  were  the  only  two 
anywhere  near  her  when 
the  job  was  done.  All  the 
others  drew  their  pay 
from  Bullen  &  O’Hara. 

The  girl  herself  was 
fairly  at  the  door  of 
Hugh’s  limousine  before  she  suspected 
the  nature  of  the  event.  Her  reali¬ 
zation  of  something  contrary  to  her 
calculations  was  simultaneous,  indeerl, 
with  Paddock’s.  For  it  was  in  the 
same  instant  that  a  thick,  powerful 
hand  was  clapped  over  the  girl’s  mouth 
to  cut  off  a  scream,  and  that  Paddock, 
with  a  gasp  at  the  sight  of  a  different 
car  than  the  one  he  had  expected  at  the 
rendezvous,  said,  “What  the  hell?  .  .  .” 

Hugh  stepjied  out  of  the  car  to  con¬ 
front  the  glare  of  an  electric  torch. 

“It’s  all  right.  Paddock,”  he  said. 
“Put  her  in.” 

Paddock’s  wits  were  completely 
stalled  by  this  emergency,  and  he  gave 
no  order.  But  the  two  men  who  were 
holding  the  girl  obeyed  Hugh.  This 
was  the  sort  of  job  that,  naturally,  they 
wanted  done,  one  way  or  another,  as 
quickly  as  possible;  since,  if  they  should 
be  caught  red-handed  in  an  attempt 
like  this,  they  could  hardly  hope  to  get 
off  with  their  lives. 

Hugh  snatched  one  of  them  bodily 


away  from  the  door  and  sprang  in  him¬ 
self  in  time  to  pull  the  girl  away  from 
the  further  door,  which  she  was  franti¬ 
cally  attempting  to  open.  .\nd  he,  too, 
cut  off  a  scream  by  clapping  his  hand 
over  her  mouth.  Then  he  turned  upon 
Paddock,  now  sufficiently  out  of  his 
daze  to  try  to  get  into  the  car. 

“Don’t  want  you,”  Hugh  said.  “You 
muffed  it  the  other  time.  I’m  running 
this  show  myself.  Tell  the  man  to 
drive  on.” 

Paddock  dropped  sullenly  off  the 
running-board,  slammed  the  door,  and 
transmitted  the  order  to  the  chauffeur. 
He  could  not  have  disobeyed  any  man 
generating  as  much  human  electricity  as 
Hugh,  in  that  fine  white  rage  of  his, 
was  generating — let  alone  a  man  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Corbett.  He  enter¬ 
tained  a  painful  misgiving,  to  be  sure, 
that  he  would  get  hell  for  this  from  his 
immediate  employers,  but  it  was  some¬ 
what  quieted  by  the  obvious  good  faith  of 
the  struggle  the  girl  was  making  against 
her  new  captor.  He  stood  staring  after 


the  car  for  a  moment  as  it 
leaped  away,  then  with 
a  sigh  in  which  relief  and 
perplexity  were  equally 
blended,  he  said,  with  a 
feeble  attempt  to  recap¬ 
ture  his  lost  authority: 

“All  right,  boys.  Scatter.” 

In  the  car  the  girl  was  fighting  like 
a  wildcat.  She  had  her  teeth  in  the 
hand  that  was  clapped  over  her  mouth, 
and  her  chin  was  wet  with  the  blood 
from  it,  when  he  said: 

“Those  guards  of  yours  were  private 
detectives  trying  to  kidnap  you.  You’re 
free  now.  I  took  you  away  from  them. 
Do  you  understand?  This  car  will  take 
you  wherever  you  want  to  go.  Or 
you  can  stop  it  and  get  out  any  min¬ 
ute.”  Then  he  released  his  hold  of 
her  all  at  once. 

It  was  seconds  after  that  before  she 
let  go  his  hand.  Then,  with  a  sick, 
limp  revulsion,  she  slumped  down  in 
her  corner  of  the  seat.  Hugh  dropped 
back  into  his,  methodically  bound  up  his 
mangled  fingers  in  a  handkerchief,  and 
presently  offered  a  spare  one  that  he 
had  to  the  girl. 

“Sometime,”  he  said,  “not  to-night, 
of  course,  unless  you  happen  to  feel  like 
it — I’d  like  to  talk  the  whole  business 
out  with  you.  I’m  Hugh  Corbett.” 


The  next  inslalmenl  of  "The  White  Arc”  will  appear  in  the  January  number. 


HERITAGE 

BY  NAN  APOTHEKER 


The  quiet,  elegant  salon  of  a  hotel; 

girl  in  moleskin  against  kindling  red  draperies, 
I'elicate  head  bent  in  thought  (or  p)ose), 

Taix^ring  little  hand  upon  her  mirff, 

Demure,  exqui.-ite  feet  that  tap  the  floor. 

gentleman  of  courtly  presence  comes 
.\nd  claims  her  with  a  gracious,  well-turned  phrase, 
d'he  rounded  softness  of  her  voice  floats  back. 

They  pass. 

I  wait — and  think. 

Here  am  I — product  of  who  knows  what? 

As  far  as  I  can  see, 

My  mother  was  a  Russian  peasant  girl; 

My  father — why  does  he  slip  away  when  I  tr>’  to  name  him? 
Poet — laughing  seer — over-eager  child — 

Subtle  and  ample — human — impersonal — 

Maker  of  happy  phrases,  catching  the  light  of  genius  here 
and  there. 

He  lived  only  long  enough 


To  leave  a  bright,  elusive  memory, 
certain  wonderment. 

Son  of  the  World?  Outside  of  Time  and  Race? 

And  I — a  product  of  these  two,  a  handful  of  books,  and  a 
welter  of  aching  life. 

Here  in  this  elegant  room. 

Feeling  somehow'  thick;  conscious  of  my  hands  and  feet 
and  clothes; 

Feeling  the  lack  of  background,  coherence,  breed — 

As  a  p)erson  might  feel  his  nakedness — 

Yearn  tow’ard  the  grace  and  finish  of  that  girl, 

.\nd  follow  her  with  hurt  and  hungry  heart. 

Then,  suddenly. 

The  old,  breath-taking  wonder  comes  to  me: 

The  sharp,  sw'eet  consciousness  of  vivid  life; 

The  sense  of  Great  .Adventure — racing  with  the  stars; 
The  flash  of  quickening  vision. 

What  a  heritage! 
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16, 


Pepsin  had  long  been  famous  as  a  relief  for  indi¬ 
gestion.  Yet  no  one  had  thought  of  using  Pepsin  in 
chewing  gum. 

As  a  food  chemist  I  saw  its  wonderful  possibilities. 
So  1  devised  my  own  formula  for  gum.  I  included 
pure  Pepsin  and  the  finest  of  chicle.  Thus  1  pro¬ 
duced  Beeman’s — the  Original  Pepsin  Chewing  Gum. 

As  a  preventive  or  relief  for  indigestion,  or  all 
other  ailments  induced  by  indigestion,  1  believe  my 
chewing  gum  is  unexcelled. 


Doctor  E.  E.  Beemao 
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Eckhardt 


Christy 


Riesenberg 


Four  great  patriotic  paintings  by 

A.  W.  Eckhardt  “Wigwag  Signals’ 

Sydney  H.  Riesenberg  “Somewhere  at  Sunrise' 

Haskell  Coffin  “The  Girl  I  Leave  Behind  Me' 

Howard  Chandler  Christy 

“When  Sammy  Comes  Marching  Home' 


The  Girl  I  Uave  Behind  Me' 


Send  for  Swiff s  ‘^Premium^^ 
Calendar— 1 91 8 


SEE  the  sad,  brave 
leave-taking  of  Has¬ 
kell  Coffin’s  soldier  and 
sweetheart.  Thrill  over 
our  daring  Aviation  Corps 
as  does  the  charming  girl  in  Mr.  Eckhardt’ s  picture.  See 
Mr.  Christy’s  painting  of  the  time  when  our  Marines 
shall  march  victoriously  up  our  streets  again-  while  this 
beautiful  girl  waves  them  welcome.  Have  for  your  own 
this  great  sailor  painting  by  Mr.  Riesenberg. 

This  is  the  finest  calendar  of  all  the  famous  Swift  series, 
for  in  these  splendid  paintings  the  strong  national  feeling 
of  the  hour  has  inspired  four  of  our  country’s  greatest 
artists. 

Paintings  beautifully  reproduced  in  colors 

The  remarkable  color  printing  makes  it  seem  almost  as 
though  you  had  the  original  painting. 

A.nd  on  the  back  of  each  nicture  are  dozens  of  facts  you 
want  to  know  about  each  branch  of  the  service — how  to 
recognize  a  lieutenant  when  you  see  one,  a  captain,  a 
major,  an  ensign,  a  boatswain — and  to  what  branch  of 
the  service  he  belongs. 


Wigwag  signals— how  to 
give  warning  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  approach.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  battleships, 
cruisers,  torpedo  boats, 
destroyers,  submarines.  And  the  greatest  wonder  of  the 
Great  War— the  airplanes,  monoplanes,  biplanes,  obser¬ 
vation  balloons. 

Each  picture  is  ten  and  a  half  inches  high,  the  whole 
calendar  fifteen  inches.  I'hcre  is  no  advertising  on  the 
front.  The  beauty  of  this  calendar  will  delight  you. 
You  w’ill  use  it  constantly  to  learn  new  facts  about  our 
soldiers  and  sailors.  Send  for  it  today. 

How  to  get  this  calendar 

This  beautiful  calendar  for  1918  will  be  sent  to  any  adjress  in  the 
I'nited  States  for  10c,  in  coin  or  stamps. 

or — Trade-mark  end  of  five  Swift’s  “Premium”  Oleomargarine 
cartons. 

or — 4  labels  from  Swift’s  “Premium”  Sliced  Bacon  cartons, 
or — 4  covers  from  Brookfield  Sausage  cartons, 
or — 6  Maxine  Elliott  Soap  wrappers, 
or — 10  Wool  Soap  wrappers. 

(If  vou  live  in  Canada  send  ten  cents  extra  to  pay  duty.)  Address 
Swift  &  Company,  4162  Packers  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Have  these  beautiful 
pictures  in  your  home 


Swift’s  “Premium”  Ham  and  Bacon  are  especially  cured — delicious  in  flavor 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A 


This  is  a  wood  cut  reproduction  from  m  cwtual  photograph  (fio<  a  visionarg  drawing  cf  a  building)  of  the 
new  American  wadeAop  <f  the  Oruen  H’atchm<iert  OutkU  on  **Time  UiUt*  near  Cineinnalit  U.S,  A* 

8=^  WORTHY  COMPANY 
OF  WATCHMAKERS' 

I  HOW  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
I  GUILD  OF  MASTER  CRAFTSMEN 
IS  PRESERVED  IN  AMERICA  TODAY 


The  spirit  of  the  ancient  Swiss  guild 
of  watchmakers  was  one  of  perfect 
workmanship  and  high  ideals.  It  is  this 
spirit  that  makes  the  Gruen  watch  as 
different  from  the  ordinary  watch  as  an 
Oriental  rug  is  different  from  a  domes¬ 
tic  rug. 

The  Gruen  watch  is  made  by  a  mod¬ 
ern  “Worthy  Company  of  Watchmak¬ 
ers”  who  preserve  guild  traditions  and 
craftsmanship.  The  movements  are 
made  in  Madre-Biel,  Switzerland,  world- 
famous  for  its  watches.  This  insures 
time-keeping  reliability. 

In  a  unique  new  workshop  on  “Time 
Hill”  near  Cincinnati,  these  movements 
receive  their  final  adjustment  and  are 
cased  in  the  many  beautiful  cases  de¬ 
signed  and  made  there. 


Gruen  Swiss- American  Watches  are  noted 
for  their  thinness. 


Gruen 
VerUkin 
$27.60 
to  $200 


Bow  the  pat.  Gruen  wheel  train  eonetrueikm 
made  an  aeeurale  watch  thin 

Write  for  New  Book 
An  interesting  book,  illustrated  by  a  fa¬ 
mous  etcher,  has  been  written  about  this 
modern  “Worthy  Company,”  its  picturesque 
workshops  and  its  unusual  products.  It  will 
be  sent  free  to  those  who  are  sincerely  in¬ 
terested. 

Gruen  watches  are  necessarily  made  in 
small  quantities.  Their  sale  is,  therefore, 
limited  to  1200  leading  jewelry  stores  in  the 
chief  cities  of  the  country. 

Gruen  Watchmakers  Guild 

Dep(.  S,  Time  Hill,  Cincinnati,  0. 
Work»hop^  T™  Hill,  C.  A  A.,  and  Madre-Biel.  SwiU- 
erland.  Canadian  Branch,  Toronto,  Ont. 


'  Wristlet  No.  S08. 
Hkl.  green,  white  or 
yeVow  gold,  tSS  to 
$150;  26  gear  gold 
filled  $18  to  $26. 


The  moil  beautiful  watch  m  America 
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comes  but  once  a  year,  but 

Rubberset  Gift  Brushes 

bring  its  remembrance  daily 
throughout  many  years. 

ALWAYS  WELCOME.  TRULY  APPROPRIATE 
Priced  to  your  purse  at  your  store 

Beware  of  all  Imitative  names!  Insist  upon  the  inscription 

rubberset 


upon  every  brush  you  buy.  That  brush  is 
iniaranteed  to  make  eood — or  WE  W'ILL! 


guaranteed  to  make  good — or  WE  W  iLL! 

RUBBERSET  COMPANY 


R.  &  C.  P.  CO.,  Proprietors^  NEW^ARK,  N.  J. 

In  Canada:  RUBBERSET  CO..  Ud..  TORONTO 
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